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The FirTH E. DITIO 15 with Improvements, 
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Be fatisfied and pleas'd abith what thou art; & 
A chearfully and well 1h allatted part. 

Improve the preſent hour; be thankful for the paſt; 

And neither fear nor wiſh th' approaches of the laſt. 
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My Loks, ae 


De HE Honour conferred up- 
e 788 on me, in the Permiſſion of 
| . 


ſtand before this little Work, 
is one of thoſe Teſtimonies 


the World are frequently 


furniſhed with, of Your Lokpsuty's benign 
and generous Diſpoſition. To ſerve Man- 
kind, at all Times exacts the Applauſe of 
| the better few; but to protect the Imured 
e . and 


Your LoRDSsHIP's Name to 
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ß DEDICATION. 


| god Oppreſſed, commands the App 
of every Individual. Such a Patron 1 found 
in Vour LoRDSHIP, who generouſly deign'd 
to pity my Oppreſſion, and encourage this 
my Juvenile VERT: 


This Compoſitian may appear of a tri- 
vial Nature to many Perſons ; but Your 
LoRD$SHIP knows, that Apothegms have 
been collected by many eminent Writers, 
both Antient and Modern. PLUTARCH 
was not more eminent among the Greeks : 
for his Biography and Philoſophy, than for 
his Apothegms. Jurivs CEx$AR made 
a Compoſition alſo from his own Obferva- 

tion, and from the beſt moral and inſtruc- 
| tive Sentences among the Romans, as ap- 
| pears in one of C1ctRo's Epiſtles ; and fo 
| did Mackonlus, Who was a Man of Con- 
| ſular Dignity: SToB.us has made a good 
Collection; BUvERE has diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf | in France, as if he was an Original 
| in his Way ; but he had TuxoruRAsTus 
13 for his Maſter: In our own Country, no 
| | leſs a Man than the Great Lord Chancellor 


—_ Bacox has publiſhed three hundred and 
A _ Fight, in which he Was followed by the 
— Huſtrious, bat aohagey, Lo Car W hat 


* — 
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DED 104 170 N. v 


What I haye. collected. cannot properly be 
| called Apathegms, as they are tao long; hut 
I know of no better Term for them, as they 


are in dgegal e too * an led ppt 
iet res e lh IE 0 80h 
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The gender Title bo Yo Lozpynrr's 
Favour of being a Native of the County of 
Sabp, whoſe Inhabitants have long boaſt- 
ed the Honour of Vour Loxpskir for their 
Lokp LIEUTENANT, a Burgeſs of the 
Town of Shrewgbury, and Son of a late 
Member of that Corporation, Which has 
ever been conſpicuous, for its Loyalty, and 
ever will remain ſo while an EDWARBES * 
or a CoRBETTS can be found to honour 
the Town with their Reſidence z would 
have been a feeble Inducement with me to 
have hoped for Your Loxvsniy's Patron- 
age, had I not known I was addreſſing a 
HERBERT, who inherits every Virtue 
that dignified his illuſtrious, Anceſtors, und 
renders himſelf truly valuable to the Com- 
munity, in the Eyes of both King and 
Fee: * DN. W d 


NAN 


70 
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* Sir Henzy EDwanxprs, Bart. 


N DN . Bart 


i DED TION; 


I Cannot expect this Chillentiche will 
meet with much Eſteem from the Public ; ; 


but Your Lok Ds IP, I know, will the 


more readily receive it, as it comes from 


the Hands of a Perſon ſteadily attached to 


the preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, both in 
| Church and State ; who wiſhes the T hrong 
of Great - 1 may be filled with an 


| uninterrupted Socedlithn of Princes deſcend- 
ed from the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover; 


| who. hopes thoſe Princes may always be. | 
ſurrounded by Noblemen like Your Logp- 


snip; and who is proud of a= having the 
Honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, | | 
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N HE favourable Reception this little 
of T% Work has met with fince its firſt 
. K js Publication, demands my moſt grate- 

ul Acknowledgement, and more par- 
ticularly ſo, as the Circumſtances which at 
firſt occafied its coming abroad, were A ge- 
neroufly and kindly regarded er I _ 
my Application ; for as the Profe on of an 
Author was not, nor is intended to be my 
Vocati on, and this Collection being originally 
deſigned merely as a Common-place-book for 


_ my own ak 8 J aid not prefume to 
fatter 


1 n. PREFACE. 


flatter myſelf ON eee | 
Hue ful me, 


ROT r dal e ner et "x 
3 5 the Him of the Unfortunate ; und witb all 
0 the Warmth of a fncere Thankfulneſs I ac- 
knowledge my Obligations for. the Advances I 
have MER EBT been enabled to make towards 
a Reſtoration to a ſettled Life, hoping, thro a 
Continuance of the ſame kind Providence, by 
this -Means to attain that defirable End. 
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Rev. Mr. Bulkeley, of Dronwy, Angleſey 


Mr. John Bunny, Merchant; of Leiceſter ths, 


Thomas Burgh, M. D. of Coventry 
Robert Burton, Eſq; of Longnore, Salo 
Rev. Mr. Bullock, of St. Ives, Cornwa 


George Buxton, M. D. of Chelmsford. 


ir, John Bur of the King's-Head, — ; 


Mr. Jacob Bunny, of Andover 


Mr. Bunny, Grocer, of ditto 


Mr. William Buckland, of Exeter 


Mr. Robert Buncombe, of Trull, near Taunton | 5. 
Mr. Robert Budden, U holder, of Portſmouth Common 
ames Bucknall, Eſq; e ome 
eee Bucknall, ry: he of Portſmouth Yar 
a_ „ 155 Noning Bin 
e Sugar St, ames's ol . « 
— t. Buck, 4 the Devonſhire Mi, a | 


| Mr. John Burge, Attorney at Law, of Bath. 
Mr. Counſell uſh, of Bath, 


Mr. Charles Burdon, of Torrington, Devon FER 
Mr. John Burus, Vintners of ee. Wales. * 


The Right Hon, the Karl of Cho 


The Right Hon. Lord Chetwynde 


Dowager Lady Curzon, of Derbyſhire 
'The Hon. Sir Edward Clive, Knt. one of the Juſtices of 
the Cqurt of Common Pleas © b 


Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. of Leiceſterſhire | 


Sir Henry Cavendiſh, Bart. of Derbyſhire 
Sir Francis Charlton, Bart, of Salo?p 
Sir Rirhard Corbett, Bart. of ditto 


Rev: Mr. Carr, iter of Engl Oe i Fe 


| Rowland . Eſq; of Berwick, Salop 


Mrs. Mary Calcott, of Great Betton, ditto ' 
Mrs. Hannah Calcott, of Arleſcott, ditto | 
Mr. Richard Calcott, of Great Betton, ditto 3 
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Nt. Richard Calcott, of Kenſington, Midſhipman i in ths 
Royal Navy 
Mr. William Calcott, Bookſeller, x Banbury, Oxfordſhird 
Mr. William Calcott, Junr. at ditto | 
Robert Caregg, Eſq; Collector of the Cuſtoms at ee 
Jonathan Caſe, Eſq; of. Red-Haſles, Lancaſhire | 
Mr. N Caſe, of Mancheſter . 
Mr. Lan. Carwardine, of the Green Teagan! fon, hi 
Mr. ſoſ. Cambridge, of ditto. . | ; 
Mr. Samuel Cave, of Briſtol  _. | | 
Mr. Edmund Carwithen, Attorney at La of dt. 
Mr. John Carne, of PFenzancde 
C. Carpenter, Eſq; Mayor of Launceſton. Ay cM; hit 
Rev. Mr. William Carpenter, of ditto . | _., 5 7 
Mr. Richard Carr, Bookſeller, of Portſmouth . * 
Mr. Thomas Canes, Carpenter, of Portſmoutli . 
John Carter, Eſq; Alderman of Partſmouth | | 
Mr. Charles Carter, of Portſmouth Common 
Mr, oy nd Silverſmith an Jeweller, at Souhyark F 
Mr. Lane Cannon, Mad of Doyer . 
John Cabbel!, Efq; M. D. Mayor pf. Tinten * 
Mr. Carter, one of His Grace the Archbiſhop of center | 
bury's Stewards, at Canterbury / | / 
fohn 838 Eſq; of Deal N "2 
Rev. Henry Carter, M. of ditto 
Samuel Carr; 8 at Colcheſter £ . 
Job Charlton, Eſq; of Park, Salop 3 EM 
John Chambre, Eſq; of Petton, Salop - 1 
Mr. Francis Chambre, Attorney at Fae: at Lend 
Thomas Cholmondeley, Eſq; M. P. for Cheſhire. 
Mr. Richard Chicheley, Carver, at Chatham 0 
Crewe Chetwood, Eſq; of Chęſter 
Mr. mo Church, 2 at Law, at Ledbury. | 
Mr. Richard Chan ion, Junr. of Briſtol i * 5 
Mr. Edward Pye C amberlayne, of Briſtol, je! 
Mr. Samuel Champion,, Attorney. at Law, at Plymouth. bus 
Adjutant Chriſtian, of the Plymouth Paris of Marines 
Mr. Jacob Chaille, Merchant, at Plymo 
Mr. Samuel Chandler, Attorns at Lb, at Portſmoiith . 
Mr. Chandler, in the, Office of Ordadte SFO 
Mr. John Childe, Silverſmith, at Wincheſter * by 
Mr. Charlton, Peruke-maker, at Greenwich. Da 5 
Mr. Geor e Church, Draper, at Hungerford, 3 
Mr. M. C 2 of New Mills, near Henley-uz Web Thane; 
| Mir; Join C erg Wicker ver, at n e bb 
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Rev. Mr. Henry Chalmers, M. A. Rector of Little Wal. 
tam, Effex . 
Mr. James Chappell, of Northam, Devon 
Mr. John ick, Upholder, at Lyme; oats: 
Rev. Mr. Clare, of Atherſſone, Warwickfhire ' 
John Clarke, Eſq; of Walgherton, Cheſhire 
George Clarke, Eſq; of Chefter * 
Rev. Mr. Clayton, of Coventry 
= Clayton, Eſq; Mayor of Congleton, Cheſhire 
_—_— Clive, Eſq; of the Stych, Salop ' 
ames Clegg, of Mancheſter. N 4 


| er CHflold, of Briftol . 


Thomas Clark, Eſq; of Clement's Inn ; 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Soath-Petherton, Somerſerſhire . 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Plymouth. 

Mr. John Clarkſon, of London N 

Mr. Robert Clitſome, Brewer, of Taunton 

Mr. William Clarke, of Portſmouth Point : 

Charles Clutterbuck, Eſq; of Southampton | | 

Mr. Cliitterbuck, Attorney t Law, Marazion, Cortwali': 

Mr. James Clarke, Wa ni , Pater-noſter-Row, London 

„Clarke, at . Uf Per Ship Inn, in Reading, Berks . 

f. John Clyde, Purſer of His Majeſty's Sloop Diſpatch” 

Mr. Cobb, of Litchfield 3 

Francis Cokayne, Eſq; Alderman of London. 

| Rev. William Cokayne, D. P. Profeſſor of Aronomy, at 

 _ Greſham College, London 4 15 

Mr. John Clyde, Purſer in the Navy. 

Wenman, Coke, Eſq;- of Derbyſhire, M, 1 for Harwich. 

T. Coke, Eſq; of Derh + 

Job Coteuiite "Eſa! ector of the Cuſtoms, at Liverpool 
ev. Mr. Congreve, of Lea-croft, Staffordſhire 5 0 

on Conway, Eſq; of Aſtrad, Denbighthire 
ev.*Robert Cr" M. A. at Ruthin, ditto 

The Hon. Colonel Cotes, of Woodcote, Salopp 

William Cotton, Eſq; of Bellaport, as © oy 

William Cotton, 'Eſq; of Litchfielt 

Rev. Dr. Cotton, of Craeniarſh; Staffordſhire 

Nathaniel Cotton, M. D. at St. Albans 8 

Edward Coyney, Eſq; of Weſton Coyn ney, Staffordſhire | a 

Rev. Mr. Cox, of .Walfall; Staffordſhir 

Mr. James Collinſon, of Landaſter 4 NE hehe 

Mr. Peter Cocks of Glouceſter. | ' 1 

Mr. Collier, of Topfham, Devon 1 

Mr. William Cooper, Hat-maker, at | Exeter! . 
* 8 of Plymouth. ä 

| « MT: Coftollo, 
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Mr. Coſtollo, of the Theatre- Royal, Covent-Garden . 
Capt. Cocks, of the Royal Navy, at Plymouth Dock - 
Me. Alexander Cowan, Upholder, at Plymouth-Dock 
Rev. Mr. Collins, Rector of Redruth, Cornwall 
Mr. C. Collins, Tallow-Chandler, Portſmouth Point 
Mr. Humphry Cole, Junr. Attorney at Law, aa 
Rev. Mr. Cotton, of Cornwall | 
Mr. Thomas Coltby, at the George Inn, Torrington . : 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, of Barnſtaple * 
Mr. William Cottell, Attorney, at Barum e 3 
Lieut. William Cock, of ditto | | : N 
Mr. Robert Colborne, Apothecarye of Chip cham. | 
Mr. Ambroſe Courtney, Merchant, of Sallibu; 
Mr. Thomas Connell, Merchant, at a A Rl 
Mr. William Cooke, Senr. near ditto . 
Wm. Cooley, Eſq; Collector of the Cuſtoms, Portſmouth. 
Mr. D. Collins; | Ing Portſmouth 
Fall Cornwall, Eſq; Captain in the Corniſh Militia. . 
Miles Conyers, Mariner, of Goſport . 
Richard Collins, Eſq; of Southam 1 8 
Mr. William Cowan, Vintner, at 4 Three Kings, Deal . . 
Mr. Cockburne, of Portſmouth 2 
Mr. Theophilus Courts, in the Clerk of the Cheque's 
| Office, Greenwich 
Mr. r. John Collins, of Greenwich . 
obert Cornwall, Surgeon, of Bromley, Kent.. 
Mr. Edward Codd, of M . Eſſex, LP 
Hon. William Craven, Eſq; M. P. for Warwickſhire 
Miſs Creſſett, of Cund-Hall, Salop 
Charles Crewe, Eſq; of See. Cheſhire 
Rev. Joſ. Crewe, D. D. of Muckleſton, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Charles Crewe, D. D. of Warmingham, Cheſhire 
Samuel Crompton, Eſq; Mayor of Derby 
Mr. Charles Crump, of Briſtol . 
Mr. Henry Cruger, of ditto  - - R 
Mr. Thomas Creazer, Woollen-Draper, of Bath. 
Mr. Samuel Croſs, of Exeter, LP . 
Capt. Crowgey, of the Corniſh Militia, at 88 
Mr. John Crookſhanks, Prince of Wales's Head, Goſport . 
= Mark Crowder, Innkeeper, at Southwicke, Hants -. 
John Cromby, Merchant, of Varmouth : | 
Mr . Creſivell of Feverſham, Kent. 
Mr. Simon Creſwell, of ditto :; 
_ e Cromer, of Woolwich . 
Cropl I Cllndhed ont i, 
Aſton G, E 5. M. P. for Clitheroe, Lancaſhire 
V3 | James 
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1 Cunningham, Eſq; Captain in the Royal Navy, Degl 
Rev John Cunningham, M. A. of Andover, Hants | 


r. George Cunningham, Pilot, at Deal. 5 
3 unn Atto ciey at e at c Deprford . 
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| The Right Honourable the Earl of Denbigh 
| The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby 
'The Right Honourable the Earl of Potion n | 
The Hon. Sir Francis Blake Delaval, Knight of the Bath 
and Member of Parliament | 
Capt. Day, of the Norfolk Militia, at Lynn Regis 
Charles B' Auſſey, Eſq; Southampton 
Capt. Charles D' Avenant, of Portſmouth 
Somerſet Davies, Eſq; of Ludlow “-, Tr 
Nr. Darwin, of Litchfield 
Robert Darts Eſq; of the Brand, Salop 
Mr. William Davis, Tide-Survey or, at Briſtol . 
Mr. Thomas Davies, Surgeon, at ditto . 
Mr, Marks Davis, Cabinet. maker, of Bath. 
Mr. Charles Davis, Painter, of ditto . 
Mr. Matthew Dawſon, of Plymouth-Dock - 
Mr. William Dalloway, of Brinſcombe, Glouceſterſkirg ; 
William Dare, Efq; of Tinderland, Kent 
Mr. Richard avies, of Canterb | 
Mr. Jof. Dalton, at the Golden Ahchor, Greepwich . 
Mr. John Davis, Ironmonger, of Windſor. 
Mr. George Danneley, Attarney at Law, of ditto-. 
Mr. Daniel, of the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich . 
Mr. Dan Merchant, of London B 
Mr. John Delabere, Attorney at Law, of Cheltenham | 
Rev. Mr. Dewhurſt, of Harley, Salop | 
Mr. George Chriſto pher Degan, at Exeter . 
Mr. William Derby, of Plymouth - 
ohn Dean, Eſq; of Horwood, Devon 
r. William Deacon, Brewer, of Portfmoyth . 2 
Mr. George Dennis, of ditto . 
Mr. Thomas Denward, Schooltnaſter, at Nee Kent. 1 
Lieut. R. Deacon, at Portſmouth:. | Jos 
Mr. Humphry Deere, of Feverſham, Kent. ©? 
Mr. F. A. Delavoux, Coal-Merchant, of Windfor , 
Mr. Joſeph Dell, of the Griffin, Deptford . 
Mr. William Dick, Painter, in Glaſgow . 
Rev. Mr. Dickenſon, of Drayton, Salop 
Mr. James Dibſdale, of the Chequers Inn, Wincheſter . . 
Mr. Wilkam Dixon, of * | 
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ohn Dilnot, Eſq; of Sandwich, Kent 

Mr. Ren. Dixon, Pilot, of Deal. | 
Mr. William Spicer Dix, Merchant, of Exeter 
Thomas Dicey, Eſq; Surveyor-General at Greenock 

ohn Dolbyn,- Eſq; of Llan-gyn-havel, Denbighſhire | 
15 William Downe, in fr ſtreet, Briftol . 

r. Richard Doidge,. Junr.. of Exeter 

na Patrick Dromgoole, of Mancheſter . | 
Mr. Henry Drake, Junr. of Barnſtaple N 
Mr. John Drew, Junr. of Ledbury, Herefordſhire | 
Mr. Driver, Attorney at Law, of Glouceſter , 
Mr. Wm, Drayton, of the Victualling- -Office, Forage 
Mr. William Drodge, Taylor, of Goſport . 
Hon. Major Duterme, of Southampton 
Philip Dumareſque, Eſq; of ditto | 

Mr. 2 Dudlow, Plumber, at Canterbury . 

Mr. Durand, Brewer, at Hammerſmith . 
21 Thomas Dunckerley, Gunner in the Royal Navy . 

r. Roberts Dunkin, of 'Woolwich . 
Mr. William Dyce, Brazier, of Canterbury, 
Mr. William OY of Stratford-upon-Awon | 
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The Right Honourable the Earl of Errol, Scotland. 3 
Sir Henry Edwardes, Bart. of Shrewſbury : | 4 
Thomas Edwardes, Eſq; of ditto 1 

Rev. Mr. Francis Edwardes, of ditto | * 

Capt. Benjamin Edwardes, of ditto 25 | 

Sir John Every, Bart. 'of Derbyſhire 

Mr. William Eagles, Packer, of Briſtol 

Rev, Samuel Eaton, P. P. of Nottingham 
Godolphin Edwards, of Shrewſbu | 
Rev. Mr. S. D. Edwardes, Pentre Halt, Mont meryſhirg 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, Maſter of the Fr. Gram. 8 r= 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, of Holywell, Flintſhire . | 
Humphry Edwardes, Eſq; of Talg arth, Mont mer 
Mr. William Edwards, in Lewin's Mead, Bri 3 
Mr. William Edwards, of Chippenh 5 

Mr. John Ed ws * e bf Salibury 

Mr. Richard of Portſmouth . 
Mr. John Ladoues, Clerk in the Rope. Walk Portſmouth . 
Lieut. Edwards, of Portſmouth . | 

Mr. Hugh Edwards, of St, Ives, Cornwall 

Samuel Foerton, Ef ; M. P. for Cheſhire 


Rev. Mr. Morgan 1 lis, of Angleſey. 
Mr. . Attorney at Law, of f Shrow ur | 
Mr. Aa 
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+ 2 Alderman Elliot, of Exeter 
ev. Mr. Evans, of Llansfechell, Angleſey 
homas Eyton, Eſq; of Wellington, Salop 
r: 8. Eaſtcott, Apothecary, o Launcefton, Cornwall 
Mr. Sandford Eaſteott, Junr. Apothecary, at ditto 
Mr. Thomas Early, Grocer, at Portſmouth Point 
Mr. Nicholas Earwaker, Attorney at Law, Farcham 
Mr. Daniel Evans, Officer in the Exciſe, at Dover . 
Mr, Bernard Ea L of Canterbury | 
Philip Enouf, Eſq; of Southampton 255 5 
dward Ives, Eſq; of Titchfield, Hants 
homas Eyer, Captain in the Hamplhire Milttia 
John Eyer, Eſqʒ of Tihue | 


Sir william oy ty Bart. of Edinburgh of 
Nicholas Fazakerley, Eſq; M. P. for Preſton | 


Mr. Farnham, Attorney at Law, at Camelford, Cornwall 

Mr. Jer. Fardell, of the Cuſtom-Houſe, Portſmouth | 

Mr. John Farthing, at the George Inn, Hammerſmith | 
Mr. Fabin, Surgeon, at Andover, Hants 

Rev: Mr. Felton, of Hereford . 

Mr. Walthall Fenton, of London, '% 3 

Mr. wa, > Fennell, Purſer in the Royal Navy 


Mr. John Fennell, of the Pay-Office, Portſmouth 
Mr. Richard F ielder, Cabinet-maker, of Portſmouth 
Mr. Robert Field, Merchant-Taylor, of Portſmouth , 
Mr. Facey, of the Cuſtom-Houſe, Plymouth. 
Mr. Finnamore, of Southwark. 
Mr. Henry Fiſh, of Newbury 
Mr. James Fiſher, of the King's-Arms at Wandſworth 
Mr. Pit. Scand, Field, Pep ng 11 
Capt. Jaſper Fealtice, of the Royal Navy, Pl outh 
Mr. . Fleming, of Bath. 4 15 Fr | 
Thomas Fonnereau, Eſq; M. R. for Sudbury LP 
. Foreſter, M. P. for Wenlock, Salop L P 
e Foreſter, Eſq; of Willey, Salo LP | 

Vir. F oden; Maſter of the Free Grammar School, Knurford 
| W Folaquier, Junr. Eſq; of Taunton 
Mr. John Ford, of Bath. - 
Mr. Joſiah Foot, Junr. of Exeter 
Mr, Robert Foot, of Plymouth. 
Mr. Auſtin Forreſt, Mercer, at P. mouth . 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin Foreſter, of Portſmouth 
Mr. John Fox, Peruke-maker, of Portſmouth . 


Meflrs, Forreſt and Blair, Bankers, at Edinburgh . 
Mr. F TORE 
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Nr. Frederick Folter, rape bnd, of Portſmiouth | 


Mr. John Fox, of Canterbury, 
Mr. John Forbes, Surgeon, at Chelſea : 
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Mr. Henry Forman, of the Royal Laboratory, Weolwich'.. 
Mr. William Foard, of Blackman-ftreet, Southwark. 
Mr. Richard Ford, Junr. Attorney at Law, of Neu ton 


Abbot, Deyon . 


5 Reeſe Fowlkes, Eſa; of Gwayeny-gron, Denbightkize . 
Thomas Fownes, 55 of Onſlow, Salop 


William F ortune, E 


of Monmouth. 


Mr. Henry Friend, rocer, of Portſmouth 


Mr. Thomas Fry, of Exeter . 


Mr. George Frend, Mercer, at Canterbury . . 


Mr. Joel Fremolt, of Canterbury... 
Capt. Froſt, of Chelmsford, Eflex ... - 


Mr. F arnival, Attorney at Law, of . 
Mr. Thomas F urlong, Proctor, at Exeter 
Mr. Charles Furlong, Surgeon, at GRO. JO 


John Fuffer, Eſq; of Bath . 
Thomas Fuller, Eſq; of Satinboroy 


Mr. James Furſman, of Wen Jevoy 1. 
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The Right Hoitourable Earl of Pan 


The Right Honourable Earl Gower 


The Right Honourable Lord ont rp 4 


The Right Honourable Lord Gra 
Dowager Lady Greſley, of Petr Vids ag 


Sir] Jo. n Glynne, Bart. M. P. for Flint 


Sir Nigel Greſley, Bart. of Staffordſhire 


\ Kent, 
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The Hon. Alexander Gordon, Eſq; of bee 
The Hon. Charles Gordon, Eſq; of . Glaſgow-.._ ¼ 
The Hon. Lieut. Col. Gardner, of rs 


Mr. William Garnſey, of Briſtöl 


Mr. To Garbett, of Portſmouth, .:-. 
Mr. Daniel Garrett; Merchant 
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Mr. James Gardner; Woollen-Draper, Edinburgh , 
Mr. William Gardiner, of Wickham, Hants 
Mr. John Garrett, of Upnor-Caltte, near Racer — 
Mr. George Gale, at the Cock, 8 
ard 


Mr. John George, of Portſmguth Dock 


Mr. James Gee, o e Storekeeper's, 9 Beck. 


Portſmouth 


Rev. Mr. Gerrard, Profeſſor of Divinity at Aberdeen 
William Gibbons, Eſq; of the Green is Bar, ee, 


Mr.  Humphry Gibbons, of ditto 
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r. John Gibbs, Brandy Merchant, at Exetet . | 
3 H. Gibbs, Surveyor-General of His Majeſty's C- 
| ſtoms, Portſmouth | | I 
Mr. John Gillett, Glazier, Greenwi 
Mr. William Gillman, Taylor, at Hocheck. | 
Rev. Mr. John 3 0 of St. Ives, Cornwall 1 
Thomas Giffard, of Chillington Hall, Staffordſhire. 
Thomas Gilbert, — of Send, M. P. for Neprcattle- 
under A a | 
Rev. Mr. Gleave, Vicat of Over, Cheſhire, . 
Rev. Mr. Glover, of Cornwall! 
Mr. William Gou h, of Briſtol ; fy 
Mr. S. Goldn innen- Praper, of Bath 4 
Mr. 'Thomas ode. Clothier, of Chippenham. 


Mr. Adam Goldney, of ditto ny 
© Mr. Peter Gover, at the Royal Oak, Portſmouth en - 


Mr. John Good, of Romſey; Hants 

Mr. John Godfrey, Attorney at Law, of Southathptort 
Mr. John Goldſworthy, Mercer, in Taünton | 
Charles Gray; Eſq; M. P. for Colcheſter _ 

Mr. Joſ. Grundy, of Ledbury, Herefordſhire . 

Mr. Giles Grevile, Apothecary, of Briſtol 

Mr. John Gray, Attorney at Law, of St. James 8, Briſtol . 


Mr. John Grant, Grocer, of Portſmouth 
Mr. Thomas Grant, of the Clerk of the Cheques one:, | 


3 „ 

Mr. Richard Gregory, Joinet, in Windfor . 

Mr. Richard Grits.” Brewer, of Chelſea . | 
Mr. Alexander Gregg, Taylor, of Woolwich . 0 
Rev. Mr. John Griffes, of Sanderſhead, Surry 

Mr. Chafles Gteet, Confectioner, of Colcheſter 


Mr. Chriſtopher Griflinhoofe, Surgeon, of Chelmsford - 


G. Griffith, Elq; of Rhual, Flintſhire 
john Griffith, Eſq; of Carreg Lwyd, Angleſey 

ev. Mr. William Griffith, of Carnarvon __ * 
Samuel Griffith, Eſq; of Dinthill, N 
Mr. J. Grove, Pur er in the R. N Navy, moi Dok 
Mr, Thomas Green, Grocer, of Launceſton . . 4 
Mr. Phil. Gregory, Mercer, in Biddeford, Devon | 
Mr. Green, Tanner, at Lyddiard, Sometſetſhire 1 
Mr. William Green, Diſt hrs of Briſtol 4) 7 > Ns 
Mr. Thomas Green, of Goff om F 
Mr. John Greenwood, Storekeeper at Portſmouth 
— Guſthart, M. D. of Bath. eo tP 
Mr. Daniel-Gunſton, Habeidaſher, of! u. LIES 3k 
Mr. Gutrard, Silk "RENE "of Ea 58 10 | 
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The Rig aht Honourable Lord Viſcount ag an 

The Right Honourable Lord Archibald Hamilton 
The Right Honourable the Lord Halkerton | - * * 
The Right Honourable Lady Halkert n 


— 


r Excellency Count Haſlang ti et af; | 8 
a of London | end L Lal | _ 
owland Hill, Fart. of 8 Fe d Y 
85 Lifter Holte, Bart. of Warwickſhife e i 
Sir Joſeph Hankey, Kat, of London 1 5 ; 
X Hart, M. D. of $hrewſbury i, 


Thomas Hayes, M. Di of Weſt Cheſter. HH, dog! 2M 


Mr. John Harford, Merchant, of Briſtol A. | 
Mr. Joſeph Harford, ditto, ; of ditto... _ . i 4024 ada h 0 
Mr. John Harriſon, Carpenter, of ditto +. nt "ho OR 

Mr. Joſeph Haſkins, Diſtiller, of dittoͤo,õd 4 a, 


Mr. Thomas Haviland, Apothecary, oſ Bath. M 
Mr. Thomas Harford, Attorney at Law, of : 8 q 0 


Mr. James Harris, Taylor, at ditto ane 3 

Mr. Richard Hamblen, of Plymouth. an I..H tf 9 

Mr. Thomas Harward, of Portſmouth... us cd: Ni OS 

Mr. James Hance, of Pl Pl mouth-Dock 20 ON &- C36 | | | 

Thomas Hayes, Eſq; of Truro, Cornwall .| Dae, 3 

Lieut. George Hamilton, of Falmouth . 5 — | „ 

Mr. Simon ead, Surgeon, at Helſtone, Cottnall ©: 5 

Iſaac Head. 'Eſq; Collector of the Cuſtoms in = | 

Mr. Archibald Hart, Litnen-Draper, at Bauen 

Capt. John Harrop, of the Surry Militia . nc 5 8 

Lieut. Hammet, of Tauntoen iA i 1 

Mr. William Hamley, Mercer, en Saliſbury abn. | 0 

Mr. Gerwas Hall, of HEN” 22018. adok Mt > 15 54 | 

Mr. John Hain, of ditto ia. my 45 to] "oi" | „ 

Mr. Robert Haſwell, of dltta ite en * g : 

Mr. Hawker, Organiſt of ate NY 0; 3 

Mr. John Hawker, of Fareham; Hants . K 5 

Mr. — * 1 A Ship = Y nt : 
athorne, of His Majeſty's 8 Ing Pw... wy os. + 

Nr Hall, Gunner of ditto .- ; ve i | 4 a 15 8 ä 


Mr. William Harriſon, of che New inn, Goſpart .. | 
Chriſtopher Harries, Eſq; -of.Carn > al 4 * | 
Rev. Mr. Harriſon, Rector of. Weſt- ie. Fas a og 
Capt. John Harden, of Borer. 1 
Mr. Jer. Hartley, Pilot, at Dell. | 5 725 
Miſs Haſſum, ten hight 
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5 EXEMONG the many valuable rules, 
| which even Heathen Philoſophers 
have- given for the. — of 
| my ves, this is one nat un- 
NEE of worthy of our notice, that we 
ould. imagine ſome excellent 
| perſon to be preſent with us, as a witneſs and 
Fe Ctator of all our Actions. Wiſely ſuppoſing, 
yo the eye and obſervance of a ſuperior in 
goodneſs, "ould check the wanton ſallies of 
unruly rape intemperance, or vice. 
And if the bare fiction of the preſence of à 
mortal, like ourſelyes, if the inſpection of a 
finite creature only, may rationally be thought 
to have ſo ſtrong an influence on the actions of 
mankind ; of how much greater force upon 
our moſt ſecret thoughts and actions muſt be a 
firm belief of the Omnipreſenee of Almighty 
| Spo, who is about I and about our bed, and 
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on of love. 


2 Arveulicrron. 


be open, all defires known, and from whom 
no ſecrets are hid? . 
Am I a Gop at hand, faith the Almighty 
(by his prophet Jeremiab), or a Gov: afar off; 
can any hide himſelf in ſecret places that 1 ſhall 
not ſee him? Do not I fill heaven and earth, 
Mach er TFT ERS NTT TR - 
In all your Actions think Gop ſees you, and 


in all his Actions labour to fee Him; that will 


make you fear him, this will move you to love 
him. The fear of Gop is the beginnin' of 


” 


knowledge, and knowledge of Gop is perfecti- 
AFFLICTION, 


We ought to make a good improvement of 
paſt and preſent Afflictions. If they are not 
ſanctified to us they become a double croſs; 


but if they work rightly in us, and convince 
us of our Failings, and how juſtly we are af. 
flicted, they do us much Alffliction is 


ſpiritual phyſic for the ſoul, and is compared 
to a furnate; for as gold is tried and purified 
therein, ſo men are proved, and either purified 
from their Proſs, and fitted for good uſes, or 
elſe entirely burn up, and undone for ever. 
Therefore may all, who labour under any kind 
of Affliction, have reaſon to fay with Jos, 
hen he hath tried me J ſhall come forth" as gold. 


Let a man live (ſays Mr. Stee!) but two or 


three years without AMiction, and he is almoſt 
good for nothing; he cannot pray, nor medi- 
tate, nor keep his heart fixed upon ſpiritual 
things; but let Gop ſmite him in his child, 

-_ 


iind 2 
health, or eſtate, now he can find his * 


and affections again; now he awakes and falls 


to his duty in earneſt; now God has twice as 
much honour from him as he had before. 


Now, faith Gop, this amendment pleaſeth me; 


this rod was well beſtowed; I have diſappoint- 
ed him to his great benefit and advantage. 
And thus Gop chides himſelf friends with his. 
people again... Steele. ir hb o6 7 
.. Wherefore is a ſhip miſcarried, a voyage loſt,. 
a relation dead, a friend carried into captivity, 
whoſe return was expected with ſo much com- 
fort? Why, if it be fo, it is the Loxp hath 


* 


done it, and let us be ſilent before him. Our 


repining will not make it better; ſin is no pro- 
er cure for affliction. Therefore as a quiet 
ſive ſpirit is pleaſing to Gop, and pro- 
fitable to us, let us, as often as Afflictions 
ome,. ſay with ELI, It is the Lonp, let him do 
what ſeemeth him good. | | | 


5 If ye endure chaſtening Gen dealeth TY By 


you as with ſons. Humble yourſelves there- 
fore under the mighty hand of Gov, that he 


may exalt you in due time; and let not your: 


heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid, but 
reſolve, with the prophet HABA KK UK, A 
though. the fig · tree halt not bloſſom, neither ſhall 
Fruit be in the Vines, the labour of the Olive ſha 
Fail, and the fields. ſhall yield no Meat, the flocks 
ſhall be. cut off from the fold, and there ſball be no 
herd in the ſtalls : Yet I will rejoice in the Loxb, 
Lill joy in the Gop of un ſalvation.” 
There is no duty in religion more generally 
agreed on, or more juſtly required by Gov- 
Almighty, than a perfect ſubmiſſion to his: 
Will in all Things: 8 7 is there any diſpoſiti- 
5 2 | NR 
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to be thankful for the poſſeſſion, an 
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on of mind that can either pleaſe him more or 
become us better, than that of being ſatisfied 
with all he gives, and contented with all he 
takes away; none, I am ſure; can be of more 
honour to Gop, nor more eaſy to ourſelves; 
for if we conſider him as our maker we cannot 


_ contend with him; if as our father, we ought 


not to diſtruſt him; ſo that we may be confi- 
dent, whatever he does is intended for our 
good; and whatever happens, that we may in- 
terpret otherwiſe, yet we can get nothing Ke 
repining, nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. All 
the precepts of chriſtianity agree to teach and 
command us to moderate out paſſions ; © to 
temper our affections towards all chings below 

patient! 
under the loſs, whenever he that gives it ſhall 


- 


think fit to take it away; for ſubmiſſion is the 


only way of reaſoning between a creature and 
his Creator, and contentment in his will the 


_ greateſt duty we can pretend to, and the beſt 


remedy we can apply to, in all our misfortunes. 
We bring into the world a poor needy life, 
ſhort at the longeſt, unquiet at the beſt. © All 


the imaginations of the Wiſe have been buſied 


to find out the ways how to revive it with plea- 
ſure, or to relieve it with counſel ; how to 


compoſe it with eaſe, and ſettle it with ſafety ; 


to ſome of theſe ends have been employed the 
inſtructions ''of Lawgivers, the reaſonings of 
Philoſophers, the inventions of Poets, the pains 
of the labouring, and the extravagancies of the 
Voluptuous; all the world is at work perpe- 
tually about nothing elſe, but only that our 
poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the eaſier and the 


happier that little Time Eh Pra Wren 185 
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AFFLICT'ION, 3 


elſe end the better when we loſe them; upon 
this occaſion riches came to be coveted, honour 
to be eſteem' d, ffiendſhip and love to be pur- 
ſued, and virtues thennlehves to be in 
the Norddt. 1 
It is the dert n 
man, not to be tranſported beyond himſelf with 
any proſperous events; ſo, when the ſcene of 
fortune changeth, to obſerye ſtill the comelineſs 
and decency of his morals; for it is the buſi- 


gels of a man, either to prevent an evil that 


threatens him, or, when it is come, to 


and alleviate ith and or put on a maſcu- | 


une brave ſpirit, and fo reſolve to endure ity 
for there are Fi, ways that rudence concerns 
herſelf about any thing at Is good, ſhe is ei- 
cher Madrics to iSite, or careful to pre- 
ſerve; the either augments or uſeth it 6... js 
Theſe are the meaſures of prudence, and con- 


ſequetitly thoſe of all other virtues, by which 


we ought to ſquare ourſelves in either ortune. 
The Author of Nionr Tnovoenrs obſerves, -- 


: NIE Aung pfrudenct can defend, or virtze fave; 
| Diſeaſe invades the chaſteſt Temperance; 
And re the guiltleſs; and alarm, £530 
| thickeſt ſhades, arfies the fond of peate. ls 
: Ho, caution often into danger turns, 
And his guard falling cruſhes him to death. 
I» happineſs. Ng makes good her name; 


| ine be far, e us Hot our wiſh. Q * 
.. How t oft the thing we dent on moſt, = 
ow that for which we ney felicity! | 
2 Jmoothe r ene 86. 
Andre thro! error, woun — 1 
| ec Ae word what calamities ! 

And hat hoſtilities without a foe! 

Nor are foes wanti to the beſt on earth. 

But endleſs is the liſt of human ills, 
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| ALMS. en 
| | | N 
In beſtowing your Alms enquire not ſo much 
into the perſon as his neceſſity; Go looks not 
fo much upon the merit of him that requires, 
as into the manner of him that relieves ; if the 
man deſerves, not, you have given to humanity, 
Be not too cautious in diſcerning the fit ob- 
jects of your 556 leſt a ſoul periſh N 
pur imaginary diſcretion; what you give to 
* miſtaken want ſhall return a bleſſing to your 
deceived heart. It is better in relieving Mag 
to CY accidental evil, than in neglefting 
miſery to an eſſential good. 
| He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lords, 
there is more rhetorick (ſays Sir Thomas 
Brown) in that one ſentence than in a library of 
fermons : and indeed if this one ſentence was 
underſtood by the reader with the ſame empha- 
fis as it was delivered by the author, we need- 
ed not thoſe volumes of inſtructions, but x ; 
be honeſt by an epitome. Religio Medici, 


In the ordinary diſpenſations of bounty, a 
little addreſs is required. But when it is to 
be applied to thoſe of a ſuperior rank, and 
more elevated mind; there is as much charity 
diſcovered in the manner as in the meaſure of 
one's benevolence. It is ſomething extremely 
mortifying to a well-formed ſpirit, to fee itſelf 
conſidered as an object of compaſſion; as it is 
the part of improved humanity to humour this 
honeſt pride in our nature, and to relieve the 
neceſſities, without offending the delicacy of 
theciſtreßs l. e 


ANGER. * A 


5 


I have ſeen Charity (if Charity, it might be 
called) inſult with an air of pity, and wound 
at the ſame time that it head. But I have ſcen 
too the higheſt munificence diſpenſed with the 
moſt refined tenderneſs, and a bounty confer- 
ted with as much addreſs as the moſt artful 
would employ in doliciting one. 


Dr. GARTH, in. one of bis Eyitun. 


Every principle of bumatity, -— every motive 
of religion, every maxim of policy, every 
argument of the underſtanding, and every ſenti- 
ment of the heart, pleads for the diſcharge of | 
this great duty... 
* Be glad to diſtribute” ® j is s what the voice 
Ku and revelation. inculcates, the inviſible 
nature Pampe us to, ng ane p- 
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"ANGER, VIDE Eve E 


| . IeET is an PARK 4 or diſcompofure of 

the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe of revenge... Locke. 

| 2 may repaſt with you for an hour, but 

repoſe with you ec a night. The conti- 


res of anger is e continuance of 
hatred becomes 1 3 that anger is not war- 


rantable that has ſuffered the ſun to ſet on it. & 
Natural anger glances in the breaſts of wiſe 
men, but reſts 1 in the boſom. of fools. In them 
it is infirmity, in theſe a ſin. There is a natu- 
6 Anger, and a ſpiritual Anger; the common 
object of the firſt, is the perſon, of the latter, 
vice. Be angry : and fin not; he that is always 


PS... angry 
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comes ſometimes upon us, but we go 


/ ene to it, and, inſtead of rejecting it, we 


vite it: it is a Vice that carries with it 
. on nor Pate be honour nor 
ſecurity. . | 


ATHEISM, (Vide LIBERTINES,) 


ble of Sos certain that 
there is 8 G Gov», But'tho? this b the moſt ob- 
vious truth that reaſon diſcovers and tho? 1 


4 br equal to mathemarcal certaint 
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certain that there is a Gop, the 7 oltion 
thereef is briefly this. KEY 
1. All Beings have a beginning 0 of exiſtence, 


in coexiſt by is ow por, when FO Ne we. Pp 


. "A theſe things, Sede which had 
bing muſt be produced primarily by _ 


which had no beginning. | 
"Human } md Thad'a a beginning. 15 
Human kind was therefore ese me- 
Gch or immediately by ſome eternal cauſe. 
6. That Cayſe we call Gop. Therefore 
Gop ” * * were 
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The inviſible things of Gop are clearly ſeen 
Tom the creation of the world, being underſtood 
by the things that are made, even his Eternal 
Power and Godhead. And Dr. Derham, in his 
Phiſico - Theology, Vol. II. page 283, obſerves, 
The works of Gov are ſo viſible to all the 
world, and withal ſuch manifeſt indications of 
the Being and Attributes of the Infinite Crea- 
tor, that they plainly argue the vileneſs and 
perverſeneſs of the Atheiſt, and leave him in- 
excuſable. For it is a ſign a man is a wilful 
perverſe Atheiſt, that will impute ſo glorious a 
work as the Creation is, to any thing, yea a 
meer nothing (as chance is) rather than to 
Gop. It is a ſign the man is wilfully blind, 
that he is under the power of the Devil, under 
the government of prejudice, luſt, and 2 
not right reaſon, that will not diſcern what epe- 
ty one can 7 what every man may behold afar off, 
'even the Exiſtence and Attributes of the Crea- 
tor from his Works. For as there is no ſpeech 
or language where their voice is not heard, their 
line is gone out thro all the earth, and their words 
to the ends of the world: So all, even the bar- 
barous nations, that never heard of Gop, haye 
from theſe his works inferred the exiſtence of a 
Deity, and paid their homages to ſame Deity$ 
although they have been under ſome | miſtakes 
in their notions. and. concluſions about him, 
But, however, this ſhews, how. naturally and 
univerſally all mankind agree, in dedueing 
their belief of Gop from the contemplation 
of his works, or as even Epicurus himſelf, in 
Tully, faith, from à notion that nature 225 
bath imprinted upon the minds of men. For, ſaith 
be; what nation is 8 or what kind of * 
| © Ys that 


418989 ArRnRISM. 
that without any teaching or inſtructions, have not 
u kind of anticipation or preconceived notion of 8 
An Atheiſt: therefore (if ever there was ſuch) 
may quſtly be eſteemed a monſter among rati- 
zonal- beings; a+ thing hard to be met with in 
ethe whole tribe of mankind ; an oppoſer to all 
the world; a rebel againſt human nature and 
reaſon, as well as\againſt his Goo. 
But above all, monſtrous is this, or would 
be, in ſuch as have heard of Gob, who have 
had the benefit of the clear Goſpel- revelation. 
And ftill more monſtrous this would be, in 
one born and baptized in the chriſtian church, 
that had ſtudied nature, and pried farther that 
Sthers into Gop's works. For ſuch a one (if it 
be poſſible for ſueh to be) to deny che exiſtence, 
or any of the attributes of Gon, would be a 
great argument of the infinite inconvenience of 
thoſe ins of intemperance, Juſt, and riot, that 
Have made the man abandon his reaſon, his 
ſenſes, yea, I had almoſt ſaid his human na- 
| In to engage him thus to deny the being of - 
So alſo it is much the ſame monſtrous infideli- 
ty, at leaſt hetrays the ſame Atheiſtical mind, 
to deny Gop's providence, care, and govern- 
ment of the world, or (which is a ſpawn of the 
ſame epicurean principles) to deny final: cauſes 
in Gop's works of creation; or, with the pro- 
Phane, in Pſalm lxxiti. 1 1. to ſay, Hou doth 
_ Gop'know? And is there knowledge in the moſt 
high? For, as the witty and eloquent Salvian 
faith, 5 They that affirm nothing is ſeen by 
| Gop, will, in all probability, 'take away the 
ſubſtance, as well as the ſight of Gop.“ But 
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what ſo great madneſs, faith he, as that when.” 
a man doth not deny God to be the Creator of 
all things, he ſhould deny him to be the Go 
vernor of them ? or when he confeſſeth him to 
be the Maker, he ſhould ſay, Gop e 
what he hath ſo made. 
Dr. Derbam's Pbyfco-T. Beolog y, vol. II. 
Let not any profligate perſon, who hath bid- 
den defiance to his 7 72-19 gp: and is at war 
with himſelf, think to take ſanctuary in Atbeiſm, 
and becauſe it imports: him highly there ſhould. 
be no Gov, ſtoutly deny that there is any; 
for firſt, ſuppoſing that the exiſtence of a Deity- 
was not 9 or infallibly proved (as 
it moſt certainly is), yet he cannot 2 ſure of; 
the contrary, that there is none. 5 
For no man can be ſure of a pure n e 
namely, that ſuch a thing is not, unleſs 
either pretend to have a certain know e "af 
all things that are or may be; than wh 
thing can be more monſtrouſly or i a tr 
arrogant; unleſs he be ſure. oh the being of 
what he denies doth imply a contradiction, for 
which there is not the leaſt colour in this place x 
the true notion of Gop conſiſting in W thay” 
he is a Being of all poſſible perfe | 
Now if ke be not ſure — is no Den he 
cannot be without ſome kalen and 2 chat 
there may be one. 
Secondly, if there ſhould be a Deity s as holy, 
and juſt, and powerful, as is ſuppoſed, what 
vengeance and indignation may ſuch vile miſ- 
creants and rebels expect, who have made it 
their buſineſs to baniſn him out of the world, 
who is the great Creator and Governor of it ? 
To undermine his Being, and eradicate all no- 
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tions of Him out of their own and other mens 
minds; to provoke his creatures and vaſſals to 
a contempt of him, and a ſlighting of his fear 
and worſhip, as being ſuch imaginary chimeras 
as are fit only to keep fools in awe ? Certainly, 
as this is the higheſt, provocation that any man 
can be guilty of, ſo ſhall it be puniſhed with 
the ſevereſt vengeance. _ 
Now the denial of the exiſtence of a Being, 
which is of fuch fad conſequence, muſt needs 
diſturb the Atbeiſt's thoughts, and fill him with 
fears; and qualify and allay all his pleaſures 
and enjoyments, even in this life. | | 
But, on the other fide, he that believes and 
owns a Gop, if there ſhould be none, is in no 
danger of any bad 5 for all the in- 
conveniency of this belief will be, that he may 
be hereby occaſioned to tie himſelf up to ſome 
needleſs reſtraints during this ſhort time of his 
life; wherein, notwithſtanding, there is, as to 
the preſent, much peace, quiet, and ſafety; 
and, as to the future, his error ſhall die with 
him, there being none to call him to account 
for his miſtake. Thus far Dr. Wilkins, late 
Biſbop of Cheſter' words, in his diſcourſe upon 
« Natural Religion. 
| But theſe arguments, though inconteſtible in 
- themſelves, vaniſh like clouds before the ſun in 
7 its meridian ſplendor, when compared with that 
clear demonſtration of Gop's exiſtence, hinted 
at in the beginning of this head. 
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AVARICE and AMBITION, 
Vie COVETOUSNESS. 


 AvaRicsg and AMBITION are Vices 
all of us in ſome meaſure are corrupted with; 
and though we can't but be ſenſible of the fears, 
cares, and troubles, the envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice, they unavoidably . us to, yet ſtill 
we are as eager in the purſuit of our deſigns, as 
though we expected a real Happineſ from them. 
How miſerable, ſays Seneca, as well as ſhort, is 
their life, that compaſs with great labour, what 
they poſſeſs with greater, and hold with anxiety, 
what they acquire with trouble, Our aims are at 
being great, and all our arts and methods are 
directed to that one end : which at the beſt is 
a ſtate of life the moſt ſlippery and uncertain 
of all others. For the higher we riſe, we till 
make no addition to our Happineſs, unleſs it 
be by directing us to the ſearch after it; I 
mean, by diſcovering to us the weakneſs and 
imperfection of our nature, the extravagance of 
its deſires, the uncertainty of its enjoyments, 
and the impoſſibility of finding a ſolid or laſting 
ſatisfaction in them: And by teaching us, that 
the moſt perfect and real happineſs of this life 


depends upon the certain hopes and expectati- 
ons of a better. 


Eſſay on Grief, printed at Oxford, 1695. 
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BEAUTY. 


HERE. is nothing, which gives one ſo 

T He won, a proſpect of human nature as 
the contemplation of Wiſdom and Beau- 

ty: The latter is the peculiar portion of that 
ſex. which is therefore called Fair; but the 
happy concurrence of both theſe excellencies i in 
_ the. ſame. perſon, is a character too celeſtial to 
be frequently met with. Beauty is an over- 
weaning ſelf-ſufficient thing, careleſs of provi- 


ding itſelf any more ornaments z nay, ſo little Ty 


does it conſult its own intereſt, that it too often 
defeats itſelf, by betraying that innocence which 
renders it lovely and deſirable. As therefore 


virtue makes a beautiful woman appear more | . 


beautiful, fo Beauty makes a virtuous woman 
really more virtuous. Whilſt Tam conſidering | 


theſe two perfections gloriouſly united in one 5 


perſon, I cannot help repreſenting to my mind 
the image of EMIL IA. | 
Wboever beheld the charming EMILIA, | 
without feeling in his breaſt at once the glow of 
love, and the tenderneſs of virtuous friendſhip ? 
The unſtudied graces of her behaviour, and 
the pleaſing. accents of her tongue, infenſibly | 
drew you on to wiſh for a nearer enjoyment of 
them; but even her {miles carry in them a ſi- 
lent reproof to the impulſes of licentious love. 
Thus, though the A 5 of her Beauty play 
almoſt irreſiſtible upon you, and create deſire, 
' you immediately * corrected, not by the 


ſeverita 
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ſeverity but the decency of her virtue. That 
ſweetneſs and good humour, which is viſible in 
her face, naturally diffuſes itſelf into every 
word and action. A man muſt be a ſavage, 
who, at te gh ht 6 oa! is rnd 
clined to than 
Her perſon, as it is thus — embelliſhed 
by nature, thus adorned with unpremeditated 
es, is a fit lodging for a mind ſo fair and 
lovely; ; there dwells rational piety, modeſt hope, 
and chearful reſignation. 
It is, methinks, a low and . ok idea of 
that ſex, which was created to refine 
and ſoften the cares of humani the moſt 
agreeable partic 38 to conſi er them mere- 
pos as objects of This is abridging them 
of their natural extent of ah to put them 22 
upon a level with their pi How much 9 
nebler is the contemplation of Beauty, height-- 
ened by virtue, and commanding our eſteem 
and love, while it draws our obſervatfon ? How 
faint and fpiritleſs are the charms of a coquet, 
when compar'd with the real lovelineſs of E- 
MILIA'S innocence, piety, and 
truth; virtues which lde a new ſoftneſs to her 
ſex, and even beautify her Beauty! That agree- 
ableneſs which muſt have otherwiſe appeared no 
longer in the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved  .- 
in the tender mother, the prudent friend, and 
the faithful wife. Colours, artfully ſpread up- 
on canvas, may entertain the eye, but not af- 
fect the heart; and ſhe who takes no care to 
add to the natural graces of her perſon any ex- 
celling qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe 
28 a . but not * criuph as a Beauty. 


When 
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When Adam is introduced by Milton deſcri- 
bing Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to the angel - 
the impreſſion he felt upon ſeeing her at her 
firſt creation; he does not repreſent her like a 
Grecian Venus, by her ſhape, or features, but 
by the luſtre of her mind, which ſhone in them, 
and gave them their power of charming. 
SGrace was in all her fleps, heav'n in her eye, eo 
55 In all her geſtures dignity and love. _ RX 
Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt 
fair one ought to know, whatever her glaſs 
may tell her to the contrary, that her moſt per- 
fect features are uninformd and dead. 
Ihis ſubject cannot be better cloſed, than by 
2 ſhort epitaph, written by Ben Jobnſon, wi 
- 3 ſpirit that nothing could inſpire but ſuch an 
abject as we have been deſcribing 
| Underneath this ſtone doch lie, 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alivé did vigour give, 
To as much beauty as could live. 


FFC TTT 
BENE VOLENC E. 


As Benevolence is the moſt ſociable of all 
virtues, fo is it of the largeſt extent; for there 
is not any man, either ſo great or ſo little, but 

= yet capable of giving or receiving be- 
deze od e Fr 7 6 6s 


Let us always uſe Gov's bleſſings, as boun- 
ties, with moderation and temperance, and re- 
member the poor; for Gov has given to ſome 
too little for their convenience, and to others 
more than they need, that neither ſide may 
| | want 
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want an occaſion for exerciſing their virtue. 
He beſtows upon us ſufficient for the relief of 
our brethren, that we may obtain his mercy. 
And on the other hand, the poor, when they 
are refreſhed by our liberality, give Gop thanks 
for putting it into our hearts, and recommend 
us to him 1n their prayers. | . 

It is the duty of every individual to be a 
friend to mankind, as it is his intereſt that 
men ſhould be friendly to him. 5 | 
I The greateſt Benefits of all have no witneſs, 
but he concealed in the conſcience. | 

A kind benefactor makes a man happy as /oor 
as he can, and as much as he can, There ſhould 
be no delay in a benefit, but the modeſty of the 
receiver. If we cannot foreſee the requeſt, let 
us however immediately grant it; it is fo grie- 
vous a thing to ſay I beg, the very word puts a 
man out of countenance; and it is a . | 
kindneſs to do the thing, and fave an honeſt 
pc confuſion of a _— : | 

no one be w of rendering 
offices z for by e others we are really 
kind to ourſelves. | 5 

No man ever was a loſer by good works; 
for, tho he * not be ee y rewarded, 
| in proceſs of time, ſome happy emergency 
Dane to convince him, that virtuous 
men are the darlings of Providence. 

The Benevolence of a good man always ter- 
minates his projects in the relief of diſtreſs, the 
detection of fraud, the defeat of oppreſſion, and 
the diffuſion of happineſs. | 

| ; ; *% 2-4 
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Ix a man was to conſider for what end life is 
given him, quidnam victuri gignimur, he would 
readily enquire after the Books that could di- 
rect him beſt. But in this he is apt to meet 
With very different advices. If he be already 
{worn to 4 paryy he . muſt be directed by his 
Maſters; and if he is only to follow the ſtarts 
of his own fancy, he can hardly have a worſe 
guide. If, again, he is to aſk counſel of every 
party, he muſt be much divided about what he 
ſhould chuſe. Here is, however, one fixed 
oint, as to books of religion; all Parties in 
hriſtendom acknowledge .one book, which is 
called the Bible, as the ſtandard of all belief and 
practice: And tho? it is called but one book, 
yet it is a collection of many, and contains a 
variety of ſubjects which need not be enumera- 
ted. Wherefore for thoſe who acknowledge 
the ſcriptures both to be authentic and divine, 
and who may want to know the beſt rules 
of living, in order to be happy in the next 
world, and even in this, ſuch perſons will find 
in that neglected collection of writings, what 
will be «/eful for both theſe ends, and an agree- 
ableneſs of ſtyle very. diſtinguiſhing. When 
happily a perſon entertains ſuch a vive for the 
Bible, he will of conſequence make it a good 
er of his ftudy ; and will approve of other 
ks on religion, as they ſhall appear to agree 
to that ſtandard. Let him dip into commen- 
taries and ſermons, and wherever he thinks — 
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weak: faith may be beſt aſſiſted, though he may 


chance to diſreliſh ſome of thoſe religious books, 
he ſhould not reje& them totally: for that 
which he may ſuppoſe to be the effect of his 
delicate taſte, may be in reality but the weak- 
neſs of his appetite. 7's 3 
he Reverend Mr. Hervey thus points out the 
beauty and elegance of the ſcriptures. © 
_ Methinks diſcern a conformity between the 
Book of Nature and the Book f Scripture. 
In the Book of Nature, the Divine Tzacnra 
ſpeaks, not barely to our ears, but ta all our 
nſes. And it 1s very remarkable, how he va- 
ries his addreſs! --- obſerve his grand and auguſt 
works. In theſe he uſes the ſtyle of Majeſty. 
We may call it the true ſublime. It ſtrikes 
with awe, and tranſports the mind. View 
his ordinary operations. Here he deſcends” to 
a plainer Diale&. ' This may be termed the fa-- 
miliar ſtyle, We comprehend it with eaſe, and 
attend to it with pleaſure. --- In the more orna- 
mented parts the creation, he cloaths his 
meaning with elegance. All is rich and brilli- 
ant. We are delighted; we are charmed, And 
what is this, but the florid ſtyle ? 
A variety ſomewhat ſimilar runs through the 
ſcriptures, --- Would you fee Hiſtory, in all her 
1 mp icity, and all her force, moſt beautifully 
ealy, yet irreſiſtibly ſtriking ? See her, or ra- 


mM 
di feel her energy, touching the niceſt move- 
ments of the foul, and triumphing over our 
paſſions, in the inimitable narrative of Joſeph's 
life. --= The repreſentation of Eſau's bitter d?- 
ſtreſs +; the converſation pieces of Jonathan, 
and his gallant friend ; the memorable jour- 
| TOTES „ ney 

+ Gen. xxvii., 30, Cc. f 1. Sam. xviii. 1, 20. 
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ney of the diſciples going to 3 are ſi- 
| niſhed models of the 
Here is nothing ſtudied ; no fli 
no embelliſhments of oratory. Yet, how infe- 
rior. is the epiſode of NMiſus and Eurialus, tho 
| worked up by the moſt. maſterly hand in the 
world, to the undiſſembled tles fervency of 
thoſe ſcriptural n | 
Are we pleaſed with the elevation and digni- 
ty of an Fr em, or the tenderneſs and per- 
— matic performance? In the 
Nen united, and both 
unequalled. Conformably to the exacteſt rules 
of art, as the 5 5 e the incidents art 
more alarming, images more magnifi- - 
cent. The language glows, and the pathos | 
ſwells; till at laſt the Dziry himſelf makes 
his entrance. -He ſpeaks from the whirlwind, | 
and ſummons the creation; ſummons Heaven, 
and all its ſhining hoſt, the elements, and their 
moſt wonderful productions, to vouch for the 
wiſdom of his —— — diſpenſations. His 
word ſtrikes terror, and flaſhes conviction; de- 
eides the momentous controverſy, and cloſes 
the auguſt drama, with all Wel Glemniry 
and grandeur. . 
We: we ſometimes chuſe a plaintive firing ſuch 
as ſoften the mind, and fooths/ an agreeable 
melancholy, are any of the antient tragedies ſu- 
perior, in the eloquence of mourning, to Da- 
vid's pathetic elegy on his beloved — $a 
to his moſt paſſionate and inconſolable moan + 
. the lovely but n red or to 
that 
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that melodious woe, which warbles and bleeds 
in every line of Jeremiab's lamentation ? / 

Would we be entertained with the 
ſublimity of Homer, or the correct 
Virgil? with the expreſſive delicacy of Horace, 
or the rapid excurſions of Pinder ?' Behold 
them joined, behold them excelled, in the odes 
of Miſe, and the euchariſtic hymn 'of Deborab; 
in the exalted devotion of the pfalms, and the 
glorious enthuſiatm of the prophets. 

Only with - this difference, that the forme) 
are tuneful triflers | ; and amuſe the fancy with 
empty fiction: the latter are teachers ſent from 
— 

| is not only the brighteſt ornament, 
but the moſt invaluable depoſitum. On a right, 
a practical Knowledge of theſe lively oracles, de- 


pends the preſent comfort, and the endleſs feli- 
city of mankind. Whatever, therefore, in ſtu- 
dy or converſation, has no connection with their 


12 


divine contents, may be reckoned 
zoys of literature, or the typbers of diſcourſ 
Here again the Book of ſcripture is ſome- 
what like the magazine of nature. What can 
we deſire, for our accommodation and delight, 
which this ſtore - houſe of conveniencies does 
not afford? What can we wiſh for our edifica- 
fon and improvement, which that fund of know- 
ledge does not ſupply? Of theſe we may truly 


affirm, each, in its reſpective * is ble 
upto. all things. . 


p — of Antiquity ? — Here we 
2 led back beyond the univerſal deluge, and 

far beyond the date of any other annals. We 
are introduced among che earlieſt inhabitants of 


— 
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the earth. We take a view of mankind, in 
their undiſguiſed primitive plainneſs; When the 
days of their life were but little ſhort of a heu- 
ſand years. We are brought acquainted with 
the original of nations, with the creation of the 
world, and with the birth of time itſelf. 
Are we delighted with vaſt atchievements? 
Wbere is any thing comparable to the miracles 
in Egypt, and the wonders in the field of Zoan; 
to the memoirs of the {#azlites, paſſing through 
the depths of the ſea; ſojourning” amidſt the 
inhoſpitable deſarts; and conquering the king- 
doms e 19 Where ſhall ora with 
inſtances of martial bravery, equal to the pro- 
_ digious exploits of the judges ; or the adventu- 
rous deeds of Feſſe's valiaar ſon, anghis match- 
leſs band of worthies ?. Here, we behold the 
fundamental laws of the univerſe, ſometimes 
ſuſpended, ſometimes reverſed; and 'not only 
the current of Jordan, but the courſe of nature 
controuled. In ſhort, when we enter the field 
of ſcripture, we tread --- on enchanted ſhall F 
ſay ? rather --- on conſecrated ground, where a- 
ſtoniſnment and awe are awakened at | 
turn; where is all, more than all, the marvellous 
of romance, connected with all the ' preciſion 
_ and lie of tuth(d OT $52 
If we want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte 
for the laconic ſtyle; how copiouſly may our 
wants be ſupplied, 'and how delicately our 
taſte gratified ! eſpecially, in the book of ro- 
verbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and ſome of the minor Pro- 
phets. Here are the moſt fage leſſons of in- 
ſtructions, adapted to every circumſtance of 
life; formed upon the experience of all pre- 
15 e ceding 
+ See 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, Ge. 1 Chron. xi. 10 Cr. 
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cedi b Rs perfected by che unerring 
ling ages Iration.--- . Theſe, are delivered 
with ſuch — conciſeneſs, that one 

might venture to ſay every word is a ſen- 
tence T. At leaſt every "Gran might be 


called an apothegm, ſparkling with brightneſs - 


of thought, or weighty with ſolidity of ſenſe. 
The whole, like a profuſion of pearls - each 
containing, in a very ſmall compaſs, a value 
almoſt immenſe --- all heaped up (as an inge- 
nious critic ſpeaks) with a confaled magnifi- 
cence, above the little niceties of order. 
If we look for the Prength of reaſoning, and 
the ggarmth of exbortation; the inſinuating arts 
of 5 dreſs, or the manly boldneſs * im- 
partial reproof ; all the thunder of the orator, 
without. any of his oftentation ; all the polite- 
neſs of the. courtier, without any of his flatte- 
ry, let us haye recourſe to the acts of the a- 
poſtles, and to the epiſtles of St. Paul. Theſe 
are a ſpecimen, or r theſe are che fandard, PER 
of them all. 

I do not wonder, ns: that a taſte fo 
refined, and a Judgment ſo corre& as Miltor's, 
ſhould diſcern higher attractives in the volume 


of inſpiration, than in the moſt ee au- 
N of Greece and Rome. | 


Yet not the more 
Cee Ito wander, where the muſes haunt 


Clear 


4 What Cicero faid of Thurydides, i is more eminently true 
concerning our royal moraliſt, and his rich collection of e- 

ics 3 concerning our evangelical hiſtorians, and their co- 
pious variety of facts. Eum adeo ęſſe rebus plenum refertumgur 
ut probe verborum aumerum numero rerum œguei. 
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the earth, We take a view of mankind, in 
their undiſguiſed primitive plainneſs; When the 
days of their life were but little ſhort of a H 
ſand years. We are brought acquainted with 
the original of nations, with the creation of the 
world, and with the birth of time itſelf. 
Are we delighted with vaſt atchievements? 
Where is any thing comparable to the miracles 
in Egypt, and the wonders in the field of Zoan; 
to the memoirs of the [/rae/:tes, paſſing —_ 
the depths of the ſea; ſojourning” amidſt the 
inhoſpitable deſarts; and Comnabing the king- 
doms of Canaan ? ---' Where ſhall we meet with 
inſtances of martial bravery, equal to the pro- 
digious exploits of the judges; or the adventu- 
rous deeds of Feſſe's Ct ſon, anq; his match- 
leſs band of wortbies + ?--- Here, we \ orb the 
fundamental laws of the univerſe, ſometimes 
ſuſpended, ſometimes reverſed; and not only 
| ow current of Fordan, but the courſe of nature 
controuled. In ſhort, when we enter the field 
of ſcripture, we tread --- on enchanted ſhall 1 
ſay ? rather --- on conſecrated ground, where a- 
ſtoniſhment and awe are awakened at (every 
turn ; where 1s all, more than all, the marvellous 
of romance, connected with all the Preciſion 
and ſanctity of truth. | 
If we want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte 
for the laconic ftyle; how -copiouſly may our 
wants be ſupplied, and how delicately our 
_ taſte gratified ! eſpecially, in the book of ##0- 
verbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and ſome of the minor Pro- 
phets, --- Here are the moſt ſage leſſons of in- 
ſtructions, adapted to every cireumſtance of 
18 formed upon the * of all pre- 
ceding 
ee San. xxĩii. b, &e. 1 Chron. xi. 10, Se. 


r 
Ceding ages, and perfected by the unerring 
Svpikir of inſpiration. Theſe are delivered 

with ſuch remarkable conciſeneſs, that one 
might venture to ſay every word is a ſen- 
rence T. At leaſt every ſentence might be 
called an apothegm, ſparkling with brightneſs 
of thought, or weighty with ſolidity of ſenſe. 
The whole, like a profuſion of pearls each 
containing, in a very ſmall. compaſs, a value 
almoſt immenſe all heaped up (as an inge- 
nious critic ſpeaks) with a confuſed magnifi- 
cence, above the little niceties of order. | 
If we look for the frength of reaſoning, and 
the ggarmih of exbortation; the inſinuating arts 
of genteel agdreſs, or the manly boldneſs of im- 
partial reproof ; all the thunder of the orator, 
without. any of his oftentation ; all the polite- 
neſs. of the courtier, without any of his flatte- 
ry, let us haye recourſe to the acts of the a- 
poſtles, and to the epiſtles of St. Paul. Theſe 
are a ſpecimen, or — 5 theſe are the ſtandard, 
JJ 5.6 hg oth 7 2c | 7 
I do not wonder, therefore, that a taſte ſo 
refined, and a Judgment ſo correct as Miltoy's, 
ſhould diſcern higher attractives in the volume 
of inſpiration, than in the moſt celebrated au- 
thors of Greece and Rom. Et 


8 Yet not the more | 
Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes baunt 


Clear 


. + What Cicero ſaid of Thucydides, is more eminently true 
concerning our royal moraliſt, and his rich collection of e- 

thics; concerning our evangelical hiſtorians, and their co- 
pious variety of facts. Enm agdeo effe rebus plenum refertumgur 
ut probe verborum numerum numero rerum guet. 
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. CHARITY, 


| r is taken e 1 for | 

of alms, ſometimes for- having a 4a 

de opinion of others: but the pro- 

interpretation of the word is Love, and St. 

by rt fixed the meaning of it, and clearly 
_ ſhewn: its effects, 1 Cor. xill. of which chapter 
— bin is a beautiful paraphraſe. | 


Did ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowin tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel far 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, | 
That thought can reach, or ſcience can define ; _ 
And had I power to give that knowled birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babbling eart 


Did SnaRAch's zeal my glowin beaſt uchi, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire; 
Or had I faith like that which ISRAEL ſaw, 
When Mos Es gave them miracles and law : | 
Yet, gracious HARITY, indulgent gueſt, . N v 
Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt; * : 
Thoſe ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r: 
That ſcorn of life would be but wild d pair; 3 
A cymbals ſound were better than my voice: 
. My faith were form, my 83 were noiſe. 
nk r, decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind: 
+ Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to guide, 
* Betwixt vile ſhame and arbitrary pride. 
Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives ; 
Soft peace ſhe brings where-ever ſhe arrives; 
She . our quiet, 2 ſhe forms our lives; 1 
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Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt; * 
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That ſcorn of life would be at wild 8 5 
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- motives of what we Hog — even of the 
<= rg we take 60 hide them. In other men, 


- are les dichten, and in; whom nature 


d leſs from Axt, and ſhews itſelf in great- 


ons plainneſs andifigaphcity, pride and ſelf? love 
Ke Fe n appear in. much more ſhocking man- 


7 they are Mays found ready to judge 
728 bug”! > and to Cide | poſitively on every thing, 


without the leaſt. / 3 — or prudence. They 
have but very ſmall regard for others, and in- 


diſcriminately make of all expreſſions that: 
come to hand. Th ey command imperiquſly, 
and obey unwillingly. Whatever appears true 
to them, they utter it as a certainty; and what- 
ever oppoſes it, is looked on by them as unjuſt 


and unreaſonable. Oppoſition has ſeldom any 


other effect with them, than to give them the 
- Þpleen; and it ſeldom has happened that they 


yield to advice or arguments, unleſs they are | 
accompanied with all the ways that can poſſibly 5 


render leſg odious to them the idea en of 


the wrong they may be in. 

Charity no Ah begins to take —_ in the 
heart, but it makes all thoſe weak ne'Tes vaniſh 
at once. 4 ſoftens LEES Is. hard, aid L rough 
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to be teachable, and not 40 rely 0e e 7 
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Chaſtity confiſts in a fd borrence ef 
1 forbidden ſenſyal indulgences, recollection wah 
aſt impurities with ſhame and ſorrow ; a reſo- 
lute guard over our thoughts, afſions, and 
actions for the future; a ſteady abſtinence from 
the diſtant approaches of Juſt and indecency; , 
and a lively conſciouſneſs of the Omnipreſence | 
of the Almighty, who bs of 2 Her thun * 
behold iniquity. N 
Know ye not (ſays the great Apoſtle) Rar 80 | 
your Bodies are the members © Cbriſt; mall. I then 85 
take the members of Chriſt and 1 them the 
members of aunt; + a 
Shall I, who am conſcious chat bo who, Sv | 
down an immaculate body, to cleanſe me from 
the filth and ſtain of a polluted. one, and kpow » ," it © 
that the holy IEsus has promiſed to be preſent 
» ©all the; conflicts of my ſoul, bani him 
tthence, and be guilty of ſo unnatural a coitioh « 
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hg Wet then; he takes love out of its 
and puts it on its own gay and ben: 
ming Areſz of innocence. And indeed it is, RG 5 
ng other reaſons, for want of Wit and inn 
N e in our modern gallants, that the beau. 
22 * is abfürdiy and viciouſly entertainsd 
MN n em; for there is in their tender frame na- 
ive ſimplicity, groundleſs fear, and little unac-_ 


countable contradictions, ypon which there 
2 be built Expoſtulations to tert a goed 
intelligent young Female, as well as the 1 
alfome e 0 guilty impreſſions, ſenſeleſs IRE 
difications: and pretended ** that are eve- 
. , ry day offered her. . 4 
And thus the Libertine who builds — 5 
On the baſe ruins of a woman's fame, 3 1 
Shall oww the beſt of human bleſſings . | 
Inn the chaſte honqurs of the nuptial tie 
* © There, dwells the homefelt fect, the dear delight, 4 
Trhhere eace repoſes, and there joys unite. * 2 . 
And female VIX run was by Heav'n deſign'd 3 
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Tempt thee withi her wide — extended arms ? », 5 
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en boon companions, void of ev | 
Crown the full 1 and the rich banquet 
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I th aQiye limbs, and health Iin.ev'ry fac: 
> 3 that, rr the morn, 
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EDreomoims Children not only offend RW 
their parents, but reſiſt: the authority So 
as may be read, Epbeſ. vi. i "Children obey y | 
Parents inthe ., There is the command. 
the rebellion thi Fefore- runs higher than the ß ]ĩ ;] Þ 
think; for it is hot man, but Gob that — 1 
bun, and for their Diſobedience Gp 2 33 
them. It ee tenderneſs of pa- „ 
_fents will not ſuffer. or that «children are J 
grown beyond their N In- which ſe = 
-H 5 e to complain to Go; . ; 8 e 
Will handle my more e © nt 
8: co,... 55 8 1 
Rf * fig of Diſobedience, in children ſprang " 
from religious parents, is à grCter ſin thati the 5 5 {af 8 1 
"fin of Young Heatheys and Infidets, and ſo will! 
their account be 2 25 would it we, +. 24 | 4 +" 
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It is uſual with Gop to retaliate mens Hi * 


obedience to their parents in Kind: 0 . . 


dur own children ſhall pay us home for it. 74 
have read in a grave Author, of a 1 
wretch that dragged his father along the houſe 
the father — — of him not to draw him S. 

yond. ſuch a place; for, faid he, . I drag 
-my father no farther.” This was a fad” ut 
juſt retribution of Gop. Such Children who. 
have, by the care and affection of their Parents, 
reaped the bleſſing of a good education, ought. 
to admire Go p's goodneſs to them in that parti- 
cular, and to honour ſuch Parents, for the tye 
is double upon them ſo to do; alſo to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours to be the; Joy of their hearts . 
and comforts of their lives, if living: if not, 
. yet: ſtill to remember the mercy, and tread 
their paths; that both may ;r&oice together 
| Goin and bleſs Gov: 9 other to all. 
- eterni 0 | 
"OAT 1 bee Dialogue, between PIES + 
| [ot his ſon Lomprocles, upon the Gratitude due 
from Children to their Parents, . being regarded 
as one of the fineſt pieces of antiquity, will, 
© doubtleſs, afford mien. to the reader: vader 
* head. 
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+ nn then, ſhould em one ſpecies 
. Injuſtice! 
Moſt certainly. 

Have you ever examined thoroughly what 
3 * this ſort of Injuſtice is? Or do you think, 
© Lamprocles, becauſe we are only ſaid to be un- 
- i BE! when we treat our friends ill, not ſo when 

R * injure our enemies; therefore, we are in- 
| deed; unjuſt when we are ungrateful to our 
friends, "oy not fo, when only ungrateful to 
our enemies? 
I have conſider d it thorou hly, replied Lan- 
procles; and am convinced, that to be ungrate- 
Jul is to be ugjuſt, whether the object of our 
* ing ratitude be friend or foe. 

f then (continued Socrates) ingratitude is 
injuſtice, it will follow, that the greater the 
benefit — of which we are unmindful — the 
more we are unjuſt ? 

Moſt aſſuredly. 

But where ſhall we find the perſon who hath 
es from any one benefits /o great, or o 
mus as Children from their parents ? To them 

it is they owe their very exiſtence z and in con- 
ſequence of #his, the capacity of beholding all 
che beauties of nature, together with the privi- 
lege of partaking of thoſe various bleſſings 
which the Gods have ſo bountifully diſpenſed to- 

| mankind. Now theſe are advantages uni- 
verſally held ſo ineſtimable, that, to be depri- 
ved of them, exciteth, our very ſtrongeſt ab- 
horrence : an abhorrence well underſtood, when 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature made death to be 
the puniſhment. of the moſt atrocious crimes z- 
rightly Cell that the terror with which e- 
you: one vey eld it, would ſerve the moſt pow- 
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erfully to deter from the commiſſion of ſuen 
offences, as they ſaw muſt bring upon them this 
Treateſt of all evils. Neither ſhould'ſt thoy- 
5 — it ſenſuality alone, which induceth man- 
kind to enter into marriage; --- fince, not a 
Freet but would furniſh with other means for 
its gratificatien: but our defire is to find ouʒt 
one wherewith to unite ourſelves, from whom 
we may reaſonably expect a numerous and a 
healthful progeny. The Husband then turn- 
eth his thoughts in what manner he may beſt 
maintain the wife he 4 cheſen, and 
make ample proviſion for his children yet un- 
born; While ſhe, on her part, with 6 Reb 
danger to herſelf, bears about with her, for a - 
long time, a moſt painful burthen. To this ſhe 
1mparts life and nouriſhment, and brings it 
into the world with inexpreſſible anguiſh': Nor 
doth her taſk end here; ſhe is ill to ſupply the 
food that muſt afterward ſupport it. She 
watches over it with tender affection ; attends 
it, continually, with unwearied care, altho' the 
hath received no benefit from it; neither doth it 
know to whom it is thus indebted. She ſeeks, 
as it were, to divine its wants night and day; 
Her ſolicitude and labour know no intermiſſion; 
unmindful of what bereafter may be the fruit 
of all her pain. Afterwards; --- when the 
children are arrived at an age capable to re- 
ceive inſtruction --- How doth each parent en- 
deavour to inſti] into their minds the knowledge 
which may beft conduce to their future well 
doing: and if they hear of any better-qualified 
than themſelves for this important taſk, to 
theſe they ſend them, without regard to the 
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expence; ſo much do deſire the h meſs 
er children! de * 
Certain it is (replied Lanproclas), although 
my mother had done this, and a thoufand 
things more, no man could bear with ſo much 
ill humour. 
Do not you think it eaſier to hear be anger 
of a woher than that of a wild beaſt * * +» 
No; not of fuch a mother. | 
But what Harm hath ſhe dane bnd Hath 
ſhe kicked you, or bit you, as wild beaſts: do 
when they are angry? 
No; but ſhe e dech wings as no one 
can bear from any body. 
And you, Lamprocles, --- what have you; not 
made this Mother bear, with your _— 
cries, and untoward reſtleſsnels | what far! 
in the day? what diſturbance in the nig 2 
and what pangs when fickneb at any time 
ſeized you 2 
But, however, I never did or faid any thing 
to make her aſhamed of me. 
It is well. ---- But why, Lamprocles, ſhould 
you be more offended: with your mother, than 
ple on the ſtage are with one another? There 
ts nothing ſo injurious or reproachful that _ | 
do not often ſay, yet no one becomes outra 
5 againſt the man whom he hears threaten and 34 
vile him, becauſe he well knows. he intends 
him no real injury. But you, — although you 
as well know that no hurt is defigned you, 
but, on the contrary, every kindneſs, you fly 
out into rage againſt your mother ! --- or, per- 
haps, you ſuppoſe ſhe intended you ſome harm ? 
Not at all 2 Lamprocles), I never once 
rn any ſuch matter. 
" K . What! 
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What! a mother who thus loves you 
who, when you are ſick, ſpareth no means, no 
pains for your recovery: --- whoſe care is to 
br pply your every want; and whoſe vows to 
the Gods are fo frequent in your behalf! 
Is ſhe harſh, and cruel ? --- Surely, the man 
who cannot bear with ſuch a mother, cannot 
bear with that which is moſt for his advantage. 
But, tell me, (continued Socrates) doth it ſeem 
to you at all neceſſary to ſhew reſpect or ſub- 
miſſion to any one whatſoever ? --- Or, are you 
indeed conſcious of ſuch a degree of ſelf-ſuffici- 
ency, as makes it needleſs to pay any regard, 
whether to magiſtrate or general? 
So far from it, ſaid Lamprocles, I endeavour 
all I can to recommend myſelf to my ſuperiors. 
Perhaps, too, you would cultivate the good- 
will of. your neighbour, that he may ſupply 
u with fire from his hearth, when you want 
it; or yield- you ready ag Woe! ua ac 
cident befals you? 
I would, moſt ſurel yr. | 
And if you were to go a Journey or Mente 
with any one; it would not be indifferent 
to you, whether they loved or hated you? ß 
' _ ;Nog«certamiy tt ft: N 
Wretch! to think it right to We: AP to 
= gain the good will of thefe people, and ſuppoſe 
you are to do nothing for a mother, whoſe — 
for you ſo far exceeds that of any other]! Sure- 
ly you have forgot, that while every other kind 
of ingratitude is paſs*'d' over unnoticed by the 
magiſtrate, --- thoſe who refuſe to return good 
offices, in any other caſe, being only puniſhed 
with the contempt of their fellow-citizens, --- the 
man who is wanting in reſpect to his parents, 
NOS. "I for 
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for this man publick puniſhments are appomnt- 
ed: the laws yield him no longer their protec- 
tion, neither is he permitted any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration; ſince they think no ſacrifice, 
offered by a hand ſo impious, can be accepta- 
ble to the Gods, or beneficial to man: and 
conclude the mind, ſo altogether degenerate, 
N incapable of undertaking any thing 
great „or executing any thing juſtly. --- For 

uch too as neglect to perform the rites of ſe- 
pulture for their parents; --- for theſe, the ſame 
Sb, have been allotted by the laws: --- 
and particular regard is had to. theſe. points, 
when enquiry is made into the lives and be- 
haviour of thoſe who offer themſelves: candi- 
dates for any publick employment. — | You, 
therefore, O my Son! will not delay, if wiſe, 
to intreat pardon of the Gods; leſt they, from 
whom your ingratitude cannot be hid, ſhould 
turn away their favour from you: --- and be 
you likewiſe careful to conceal it from the eyes 
of men; that you find not yourſelf forſaken by 
-all who kia 3s for no one will expect a re- 
turn to his Uindneſi, however conſiderable, 
from him who can ſhew himſelf unmindful of 

r 24 oweth to his parents. 
3 Xenophon's Memoirs of Soermes, 

tranſlated by S. Fielding. 125344 
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"There i is not a more 3 — ok 
of the Divine Original of our holy religion, than 
* Wonderful 1 q. the Chriſtian Faith 

cover 
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over the world: an evidence which has always 
been fucceſsfully applied by every chriſtian 
writer. In the ſpeedy and wonderful propa- 

| gation of the goſpel, (ſays the judicious Biſhop 
_ Gibſon *) you ſee the cleareſt evidences of a 
Divine Power: A few obſcure and illiterate 
men, without art or eloquence, making head 
_ againſt the antient religions of kingdoms and 
countries, and all the while profeſſing them- 
ſelves to be the meſſengers of one oo had 
been deſpiſed and ill- treated, and at laſt cruci- 
fied in his own Country; and yet, under theſe 


where 0. be prevailing with multitudes every 
where to our e pare rm, 1 


religion; and this, notwithſtanding the con- 
a0 of its doctrines to the hiſts, paſſions, 
| prejudices of mankind, and the fierce op- 
—— it met with from the powers of the 
world, and the terrible - — which for 
ſome time were almoſt the certain portion of 
the profeſſors of it; without any y encourage- 
ment to undergo them, but What was future 
and aut of fight. In theſe circumſtances n 
thing could lead them to attempt the propagati- 
on of it with any bope of ſucceſs, n 
of Divine Atlas: and their firm reliance 
upon it: nothing could have given them ſuch 
fucceſs, but a Divine Power working with 
them; nor can any thing account for ſo man 
| perſons. n the doctrine with their Toge: f 
in ſo many different parts of the world, but an 
abſolute affurance of the truth of what they 
taught, and a future reward for their labour 
006 ag Hh 0m | 


* Firſt Paſtoral Letter. 
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Whence, but from heaven, ſhould men unſxill'd i . 
In different nations born, and different r 7 

Weave ſuch agreeing truths; or how, or w 

Should all pad Te to cheat us with a lye! 

Unaſk*d their 1 062008 their advice; 

Starving hb nies! martyrdom their price. 

And Dr. Stanhope, in his fermons at 
lectures, on the ſame ſubjeQ, obſerves, that 
the ſucceſs the goſpel met with in the world, is 
an irrefragable 5 
Gop; which may be proved, Firſt, 
perſecutions and affliftions ; and, Bec 
the mean condition and natural endowments of 
the firſt planters of it. This, ſays he, was the 
ſurprizing difference between the chriſtian and 
all Poths religions in the world. Thoſe of 
human inftitution, and even that of Divine 
among the Fews too, grew into reverence by 


* he of power, the countenance of authori- 


the encouragement of great ſucceſſes 
8 thoſe hy did already, and inviting 
others to embrace them. Nay, not content 
with theſe advantages, they have too often and 
too ſcandaloufly betaken themſelves to methods 
of rigour and force, enſlaving mens bodies firſt, 


and then their minds, and fupporting their 


double tyranny with fire and ſword. The'Goſpe! 
quite 'otherwile was planted, in weakneſs and 
4 apr in perſecution and afflictions, in tears 
prayers, Hl patience; it was water d with 

Me 'blood of many thouſands of its profeſfors.; 
and the more endeavours were applied to cut it 
down, or to root it out, the more it grew, and 
flouriſhed prodigiouſly, and ſpread its branches 
wider. And human ſtrength, without which . 
other ſchemes of Religion have not been able to 
fubliſt, contributed nothing to the increaſe or 


ſupport 


4 
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ſupport of this, except then, when with the 
utmoſt vigour employed againſt it. So evi- 
dently was this plant of our heavenly Father's 
planting, and therefore not to be plucked up; 
Far when depreſſed, wounded, lopped, and 
maimed, and torn: perpetually in the principal 
of its branches, and the choiceſt of its fruit, | 
Mill its growth was but the more proſperous 
and amazing; and all this, that it might be 
the more unqueſtionably proved to be from the 
excellency of a_ power which was of God, and nat 
_ Chriſtianity gives to virtue its ſweeteſt hopes; 
to impenitent vice its greateſt fears; and to 
true penitence its beſt conſolations: it checks 
even the leaſt approaches to, guilt, and yet 
makes thoſe allowances for the infirmities of 
our nature, which the imperfection of it re- 
quires. Vid, Dialogues of the Dead, Dial. 24. 
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There is ſomething in our nature which en- 
gages us to take Par in every accident to which 
man is ſubject, from what cauſe ſoever it may 
have happened; but in ſuch calamities as a man 
has fallen into through mere misfortune, to be 
charged upon no fault or indiſcretion of him- 
ſelf, there is ſomething then ſo truly intereſting, | 


+ Vide alſo Dr. Squire, Biſhop of St. David, who is 
ſaid to have ſet this argument in as fair a point of view as 
any other writer whatever, in his Truth and Importance of 
Natural and Reveal d Religion, &c. in his 66th and follow- 
ing Chapters, * N 333 
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that at the firſt ſight we generally make them 
dur own; not altogether from a reflection that 

they might have been or - be ſo, but oftener 
from a certain-generoſity and tenderneſs of na- 
ture which diſpoſes us for compaſſion, abſtracted 
from all conſiderations of ſelf: ſo that without 
any obſervable a& of the will, we ſuffer with 
the unfortunate, and feel a weight — wo our 
ſpirits we know not Why, on ſeeing moſt 
CES bony diſtreſs 2 1 
the ſpectacle is unco y tragical, and com- 

prong with many circumſtances of miſery, 
mind is then taken captive at once, and, 
were it inclined to it, has no power to make 
reſiſtance, but ſurrenders itſelf to all the tender 
emotions of pity and deep concern. So that 
when one conſiders this friendly part of our na- 
ture without looking farther, one would think 
it! ible for man to look upon miſery with- 
out finding himſelf in ſome meaſure attached to 
the intereſt of him who ſuffers it. I ſay one 
would think it impoſſible; --- for there are 
ſome tempers — how ſhall 1 deſcribe them ! --- 


formed either of ſuch impenetrable Matter, or 


wrought up by habitual ſelfiſhneſs to ſuch an 
utter inſenſibility of what becomes of the for- 
tunes of their fellow-creatures, as if they were , 
not partakers of the ſame nature, or had no lot 
or connection at all with the ou | 
It is obſervable in many places of ſcripture, 
that our bleſſed Savio u x, in deſcribing the 
day of judgment, does it in ſuch a manner, as 
if the great enquiry then was to relate princi- 
pally to this one virtue of compaſſion, and as 
if our final ſentence at that ſolemnity was to be 


pronounced cxattly 8 to the — | 
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it: I was a hungred, und ye gave mne meat; — 
thirſty, and ye gave me drink; naked,: and ye 
cloathed me; I was: fick, and ye viſited me; --- 
in priſon, and ye came unto me. Not that we 
are to imagine from thence, as if any other 
good or evil action ſnould then be overlooked 
by the Eye of the All- ſeeing Judge; but bare- 
ly to intimate to us, that a charitable and bene. 
volent diſpoſition is ſo principal and ruling a 
part of a man's character, as to be a conſidera- 
ple teſt by itſelf of the whole frame and temper 
of his mind, with which all other virtues and 
vices reſpectively riſe and fall, and will almoſt 
neceſſarily be connected. Tell me therefore of 
a compaſſionate man, you repreſent to me a 
man of a thouſand other good qualities, - on 
whom I can depend, whom I may ſafely 


truſt with my wife, my children, my fortune, 


and reputation. Tis for this, as the Apoſtle 
argues from the ſame principle, - “ that he 
will not commit adultery, — that he will 
« not kill, — that he will not -ſteal--- that he 


will, not bear falſe: witneſs.” That is, the 


A 


ſorrows which are ſtirred up in mens hearts by 


ſuch treſpaſſes are ſo tenderly felt by a compalſi- 


onate man, that it is not in his power or his na- 


ture to commit tbemn. 
So that well might he conclude, that charity, 
by which he means the love to our neighbour, 
was the end of the commandment, and that 


whoſoever fulfilled it, had fulfilled the la). 


Vid. Sterne's Sermon, recom- 


mending Philantbroyp. 


A. little think the gay licentious proud, © | 
| Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; E 
. ˙ 6; Rn 
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And wänton, often eruel, riot waſtes 7: 3149 


Ahl! little think they, while they * 3 201ʃ1 


How many feel, this very moment, death, . 
And all the ſad variety of pain! clans 1 5 


How man ſink in the devouring flood,” . 


| — more evouring flame. How manyubleed;:.. ; 5 l 


Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery. Sore pierc'd by wintry Winds, 


Shut from 


4 


By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 15 al 
ow. many 1 in want, and dungeon glodms z_ 
common 15 and common uſe ao 

Of their own limbs. Ho-) many drink er. 
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How many ſhrink into the . hut 
Of chef telt poterty., ' How. m a/ OP Oli! * 


With all the foros tortures of whe: mind, be. 


Unbbunded paſſion, madneſs gue rfecs 510 
Whence 1 ak were m the ke wen + life * 


e. * 


They Firth matter for 


e tragie muſe. © 


Even, in the vale, where wiſdom loves 8 dell ve 
With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation. * 9 


How many, rack d with honeſt, paſſions, drop 


3 1 Wich deep retir'd. diſtreſs, How many ſtan 


37447 boys one inceſſant ſtrug le render life 

One ſcene of toil, of GE 

51. 1 * n his high careef would ſtand apps aa,” * . 
7 bes 
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Fan's e death-bed of their. deareſt friends, 12 18 
peilt the parting anguiſh: Thought fond mam 
ee, und all che ä nameleſs lla, if mi 


fate, 13134 "7% IT 
| © Ho 


exing, and 


4 22 


a rambling impulſe learn to ching oy: 


heart of chrity would warm ena : 
And TD 757 with. benevclence. lars ibn bn 


The ſocial tear would riſe, the ſocial ſigli ; 
Andy 805 erfection, radual bliſs, 3 
fl the bei halben, werk. e 


And Sir rar Staeles, in his-Cbrifian Hero, 


has the following remark. 
It is in 4 K mY, 855 23 with what 


aſt 
Fol oi 


feſſor 


0 igent; 2 
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digent: the neceſſitous man has neither hands, 
lips, or underſtanding, for his own. or his 
friends uſe, but is in che ſame condition with 
the ſick; with this difference only, that his is 
an infection no man will relieve or aſſiſt, or if 
he does, tis ſeldom with ſo much pity as con- 
tempt, and rather for the oſtentation of the 
yſician, than Compaſſion on the patient: It 
is a circumſtance, wherein a man finds all the 
1 he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill una- 
voidable ; and the poor hero is as certainly 
as the poor villain hanged. Under 
theſe preſſures the poor man ſpeaks with heſita- 
tion, undertakes with irreſolution, and acts 
with- diſappointment : he is lighted in mens 
converſations, overlooked in their afſemblies, 
and beaten at their doors. But from whence, 
alaſs ! has he this treatment? from a creature 
that has only the ſupply of, hut not an exemp- 
tion from, the wants for which he deſpiſes him: 
for ſuch is the unaccountable inlolence of man, 
he will not ſee, that he who is ſupported is in 
the — of 1 N Ag: him that 
wants a ſupport; and to be helped implies to 
be indigent. 17 j . bY bo , ks 7 = 25 1 
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Bx very circumſpect in the choice of your 
company; in the ſociety of your equals, you 
may enjoy pleaſure; in the ſociety of your ſu- 
periors, you may find profit: but to be the 
in Company, is to be in the way to gr 
worſe; the beſt means to improve, is * 
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leaſt there. But above all, ze tbe co 
7 — ge oh Jr the Lond, 82 his — 4 | 
Wea, (apr gy thought company of | FA 
— wy pleaſure, he eſteemed it pre 
ble to a diadem: and when the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors ſoitcited him to accept of the government, 
he frankly declared, among other reaſons for 
declining * that the converſation of men cube af- 
2 —— to worſbip God, and to maintain an 


amicable charity, war ty Heng ab Gee. x 
eee 
7 CONSCIENCE | 


Coxscikxck (as our 8 well ATE it) | 
is the judgment of a man upon himſelf, as he is 
ſubject to the judgment of Gop. A judgment 
8 t too it. bel | 
40, tha up 2 N 31, 
| E ourſelves, &c. Ju 
OE A be oe of the Conlciens 
to enable 1 it fon this its work and office, there 
wy (as ig generally obſerved) three things be- 

is man's Conſcience. 

4 FC | 
dg to which it is to rn the Syntere- 
, which is a treafury $ rinciples, 
without which Conſcience can no Ack 45 itz“ 
work, than an Artificer that wants his ſquare 


and level can do his. 

Eo e ee e, 
| 10 on- 
ſcience of every man 9 of his ac- 
tions, e and che * brett of ihe 
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Third, An ability and delegated atithority to 
paſs judgment on ourſelves: and. actions, accor- 
ding to the rule and law of 'Go», called Criſis, 
judgment. © Here it fits upon the Bench as 
Gov's vicegerent, àbſolving or condemhing* as 
He finds the frnceriry or hypocriſy « of the 3 

n trial. 1 70h ili. K e PLANS | H 

Conſcience therefore is a high and :niofal 
obs! it is "fel Deo minor,” next and immedi- 
ately under Go b; our judge; and, concerning 
| Conſcience, he faith to every man, as he once 
- did to Moſes, with reſpect to Phaywob;" Ses I 
have made. thee a Go D to \ Pharaoh, vod. vii. 1. 
The voice of cc is the Ka, of Gop; 
what it 7 or looſeth on earth, clave non 
errant)" is accordingly Bound or "T6ofed i in Rea- 
ven, 1 Joby Wii. 21. The greateſt deference and 

Þ re reciſe obedience is due to its comnutind.” Its 
. are, of all, the moſt ſweet and its 
e Git RE tap by the 
mouth of Curis7*1 Ju Ugment)' hwy 
ehnnblte e * 9¹¹9 10 9 3 ing” il 77 4: 
Jus We Dok ke Hot Wache Fee enen 
he fal at” death would TYnot rather 
« chuſe ? what puniftiment wetl@* T ner rather 

« blar ? yea, into what a profound abyſt of 
Hell would I not rather enter; that Waren. 
Conſcience abel Witheſs againft me” *Tis' 
Uke he had felt che terrors of it to be more 
bitter than death. How may abe. choſe 
ſtrangling, rather . than life, under the tefrors 
"of ConſGietice? Wherever yoti'hy >, Confeience 


accompanies” you; Whatever yo > Tay ds, dr 
A (TY it regiſters, and records ity order to 

y of account when all- friends forfake 
Jou, Gen when Your: foul forſakes . 
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dy, Conſcience will not, cannot forſake you; 
when your body is weakeſt and dulleſt, your 
Conſcience is moſt vigorous and active. Never 
more life in the Conſcience, than when death 
makes its neareſt approach to the body: when 
it ſmiles, chears, acquits, and comforts, O 
what a heaven doth it create within a man 
and, when it frowns, condemns, and terrifies, 
how are all, the pleaſures, joys, and delights. of 
this world clouded, and even benighted| ,*Tis 
certainly. the; beſt of friends, or the worſt of 
enemies, in the whole creation. This 1 is Con- 
ſcience, theſe are its powers and offices. 
le that commits a ſin, ſhall quickly find - + 
- The preſſing guilt lie heavy on his. mind: 
Though brib des, Or favour ſhould affert his . , 
ere him guiltleſs, and elude the laws: 
quits himſelf; his own impartial thought 
Wilk dumn wie Conſcience will record the ri i 19 
Darpzx Juv. Sat. 13. 
There i 38.00. true felicity but in a clear and 
open Conſcience; and thoſe are the abe os 
verlations, where only ſuch things are 
and heard, As. we can, reſſect upon unte 
with ſatiskaction, free e any mixture of 
ſhame. or repentance. au 
Storms in the Conſcience, "will, always lodge 
| n 7 countenanſe. 
When . d with ſome t xl 
n our eee 3 
Sorrow nor joy can be Kine" by by art, * yy 
7 beads blab the ſecrets of our heart. 
Ann ne — — - 
acta gas . 
1 *C 5 118 T1 © 
OC OREEN EN ENT, 
"@hecunolt: we can hope for in this — is 
contentment z if we aim at any thing 3 


— 


I. 5 


we ſhalt meet with nothing but grief and diſ 
appointment. A man ſhould direct all his ſtu- 
gies and endeavours at making * eaſy 
now, and happy hereafter. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 
meaſure, all thoſe effects which the Alchymiſt 
uſually aſeribes to what he calls the philoſopher's 
ſtone; and if it does not bring hes Ie Ars the 
ſame thing, by bani the defire of rhem. If 
it cannot Bee the diſquietudes out of 
— 2 or fortune, it makes him 
| extinguiſhes all murmur, 
| be — hen titude — that Bein 
| has allotted © him his part to act in this 
It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, 
and every tendency to corruption, with regard 

ity wherein he is placed. It 
gives ſweetneſs to his converſation, and a per- 


peru ferenity ro a hs choughts | 
Upon the whole, a contented mind is the 
lb bleffing & man En Ef . in this world ; 
d if, in the preſent life, his neſs ariſes 
bonn the fi RG a. 
the next from the n of them. 


There are ands ſo extravagant in their 
Ideas of Contentment, as to imagine that it muſt 
conſiſt in having every thing in this world turn 

out the way they wiſh ; --- chat they are to fic 

_ n a; Hein 

in all points, as to ire nothing er, 
and nothing more. I own there are inſtances 
of ſome, who"frem to paſs through the world 
as if all their paths had been ſtrewed with roſe- 
buds of delight: but al experience will 

convince us, 8. 

20 At 
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upon it, whilſt we live in this world we ſhall 
have it, though with intermiſſions: --- that is, 
in whatever ſtate we are we ſhall find a 9 
ture of good and evil; and therefore the true 
way to contentment is to Know how to receive 
theſe certain viciſſitudes of life, the returns of 
good and evil, ſo as neither to be exalted by 
the one, or overthrown by the other; but to 
bear ourſelves tqwards every thing which hap- 
pens with fuch eaſe and inis of min; 
as to hazard as little as may be. This is the 
true temperate climate fitted for us by nature, 
and in which every wiſe man would wiſh to 
Aye. 8 l t we are perpetually ſtray- | 
ing out of it, and by giving wings to our ima- 
— . — in the —— dream of, from 

ch or ſuch a ſituation in life w are carried 
away alternately into all the extremes of hot 

and cold; for Which, as we are neither fitted 
by nature, or prepared by expectation, we feel 
them with all ir Violence, and with all cheir 

danger toe e Foils; 

God, «fox 3 ae has nals our 2 
fairs in this world almoſt as fickle and caprici- 
ous as ourſelves. Pain and pleaſure, like 
light and darkneſs, ſucceed each other; and 
he that knows how w accommodate. himſelf 4 
to their periodical teturns, and can wiſely ex- 
tract the-good. from the evih knows 2 how 

to live. - This is true contentment,, at leaſt 
all that is to be had of it in this. world; and 
for this every man muſt bg indebted, not to 
his fortune, but to himſelf. . And indeed it 

. would have been ſtrange, if à duty ſo becoming 
us as independent creatures, and ſo neceſſary 
ate, to all our well * had been placed 


22 © our 
rs , . nn — N 


30 ., | ConTENTHENT: SAL 7 
qu he rag of gue in ſame: meaſure, to 


ut in practice. An this reaſon there is 

+ ſearce any lot . low, hut there is ſomething in 
it, to ſatisfy che man whom. it has. befallen; 
Providence having ſo ordered, things, that in 
Very man's cup, how bitter ſoever, there are 
ſomè cordial drops ſome good circumſtances, 
which, it wiſely extracted, are ſufficient for the 
Ku he wants them ; - that is, to make 
e += if not bappy at leaſt reigned. 

. Sterne's Sermon, on Job's expoſtulati- 


wa e eee : 


Nerds world 
Nor raiſe; your — 
See that the balanc'd Scales be ſuch, 
Von neither fear, nor hope too nch. 
go = tment's not the * LH 
Tor " 18; on £ ſt 
F 
_ ®Tis folly talks of cloudleſs, ſkies. 
He who contracts his frelling ſ. fait 
F nog anion Song 3 
nor anxious choughts em 
Diſtruſt imbitters preſent Joy. is 
On Gov for all events depend; 3 
Fou cannot want when God's your friend.. 
Weigh well way þ and do your beſt; 
St gene: pe 
| e which form'd thee in 
Galdles from the cradle to the tomb. 
Can the fond mother her boy, 
- Gam ſne forget her prattling joy? 25 
Say, then, Mall —— 5 Ads | 
i 2  hample, and the er heart ? ind 
eav'n may not grant thee all thy mi 
Vet ſay not thou that Heav'n's 9 77 
8 alike both Good and Wiſe, N 3 
In what he grants, and what denies: . 1 
en what Goodneſs gives Today, 
Tomorrow Goodneſs takes away.” 
Vou ſay, that Trqubles intervene, 


1 half 6 


141 


„ * 
* 
N ww % 
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True, — and this conf uence, you , 
The world was ne; er deſign'd fon thee : * 
Tou're like a paſſenger below, r 
* F night or ſo ; + WOY 7 
But, ſtill dis natise country lies 


* — % „ 2X 
. : 
- by pe « * 


Beyond the bound'ries of the ſkies. we! 
Of Heav'n aſk. virtue, wiſdom,. healtb,,... 4 my 
But never let thy/pray'r be wealth. 
If food S@Hhine- {tho* Attle qo? 8 i A 
Andraident ts cepel the od; 5 Il. 85 1 
 , Such as may nature's wants fi IE 


Not what from pride and folly. riſe 

If foft the motibns of thy foul, E 1550 . 
And a calm cohſcience crowns the whole +" . 
3 Add but A frignd to allthis ſore, DL 2 80h T8 Fo > 


Vuoou can't i n. waſh for more: PETIT 
And if kind heav'n this comfort bri ee 
Is more. than heavn'beftows on 2 go 
; " Vide n in IN en E. 
130739 NW. — wy 7 Tr #34 bp 
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3-34 2. 0 y 
- Hi is higkiy requiſite for a man. to — wo 
much familiarity in Converſatiom It is an od 
Engliſh adage, tos much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. So he. that familiarizes himſelf, preſent- 
ly loſes the fu that his ſerious air and 
1 deportment gave him, and pry 
credit. The more common 4 
are, the leſs they are eſteemedʒ fanoammin- 
cation diſcovers imperfections: that a prudent 
reſerve concealed, We muſt not be too fami- 


kar with „ decauſe of danger; nor 
witch inferiors, by reaſon of indeceney and far 
leſs with mean people, whom 1 ignorance fenders 


inſolent; for, being inſenſible of the honour 
done them, —.— it is their due. 
| In your diſcourſe be cautious hat you ſpeak. 
H 2 
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and to whom _ ſpeak; how you (peak, _— | 
when yo what you ſpeak; ſpeak truly; 
When . Peak. ſpeak wiſely; a fool's heart is 
he his tongue, but a wiſe man's tongue is in his 
2 
NL There is but one. Way * ebe ſafely 
E with all men, that is, not by c@ncealing what 
175 . we ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing nothing 
by tttytat deſerves to be concealed. * 

Plutarch adviſes to, moderate and correct all 
baſe, unworthy, and hurtful paſſions; that in 
all our converſation we may be open-hearted ; 
and that we may not ſeek to over-reach or de- 
ceive others in any of our dealings. 

Let your converſation, with men, be ſober 
and ſincere; your devotion 'to” Gop dutiful 
and decent; let the one be hearty, and not 
 haughty ; let the other be humble, but not 
homely." So live with men, as if Gop ſaw 
you ; ſo pray to Gov, as if men heard u. 
n K 12 


neee 
0 0 U R A G E. 


54% Wir ny . ; 
I»: you deſire 6565 niegnatdmous;quderake 
noting: iraſhly, and fear — you under- 
take; fear nothing but infamy, dare any thing 
but injury. The meaſure of — is to 
be neither raſh nor timorous. For magnanimi- 
ty, or true Courage, which is an eſſential cha- 
racter of a good ſoldier; is not a e feroci- 

- ous violence; --- not a fool - hardy inſenſibility 
of danget, or headſtrong raſhneſs to run into 
it — not the fury of enflamed paſſions, broke 
"—_ from the Betts 4; 2a of reaſon ; al a 

| calm. 


# 
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calm, deliberate, rational Courage; a ſteady, 
judicious, thoughtful : fortitude; the, Courage 
of a man, and not of a tyger: ſuch a temper 
as Addiſon aſeribes with ſo much juſtice to the 
famous Marlborough and Eugene. 
18 | Whoſe courage dwelt not in a troubled flood ' | /*» 

Of mounting ky and fermented blood; — but 


Hadg d in the ſoul, with virtue over-rul'd, Aten 
Land by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd 


N Hon 

20 This is true courage, and ſuch as we ought 
all to cheriſn in times of danger. This will ren 
der men vigilant and cautious againſt ſurpriſes, 


prudent and deliberate in concerting their mea- 


ſures, and ſteady and reſolute in executi 


them. But without this they will fall into un- 


ſuſpected dangers, which will ſtrike them 1 
wild conſternation: They wilt meanly ſhun 
gers that art ſurmountable, or precipitan 


ruſh into thoſe that are cauſeleſs, or emen 


"fatal, and throw away their lives in vain. 
"There are ſome men who naturally have. 1 
bende turn of mind. The wiſe Creator has 
adapted the natural genius of mankind, itli a 
ſurprizing and beautiful variety, to the ſtate in 
which they are placed | in this world. To ſome 
he has given a turn" for intellectual; improve 
ment, and the liberal arts and ſciences; to others 


"a genius for trade; to others a dexterity in me · 
chanics, and the ruter arts neceſſary for the 


ſupport of human life. The generality of man- 
Kind may be capable of tolerable improvements 
in any of theſe; but it is only they whom the 


God of nature has form'd for them; that will 


" ſhine in them, every man in his own province. 

And as Go v well knew what a world of dege- 
N nerate, 

uh . ' - + 1 . The Campaigns 3 192 


» - 4 - 
_— * 
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with a martial ſpirit, and a glorious love of 
danger. Such a ſpirit, though maſt pernicious 


works +; nay, he that ſent out Paul and his 
- brethren to conquer the nations with the. gen- 
tler weapons of plain truth, miracles and the 
love of a crucified Saviour: H, even that 
ſame Gracious Power, has formed and raiſed up 


Marlborough, and inſpired them with this en- 
terprizing intrepid ſpirit, the two firſt to 


when rightly directed. Such a ſpirit, under 
rants, checked the encroachments of arbitrary 


of Newton; he that made Tubal-Cain an in 
ſtructor of artificers in braſs and iron *, and 


nerate, ambitious, and revengeful creatures this 
is; as he knew that F _ not - 
protected, property and hbe cured, nor-thi 
Pes of a — 2 the lawleſs 
hands of ambition, avarice, and tyranny, with- 
out the uſe of the fword ; as he knew this 
would be the only method to preſerve mankind 
from univerſal ſlavery, he has formed fome 
men for this dreadful work, and fired them 


when ungovern'd by the rules of juſtice and 
benevolence to mankind, is a publick blefling 


God, has often mortified the inſolence of ty- 


power, and delivered enſlaved and ruined nati- 

ons. It is as neceſſary, in its place, for our 
ſubſiſtence in ſuch a world as this, as any of the 
gentler genius's among mankind; and it is de- 
rived from the ſame Divine Original. He that 
winged the imagination of an Homer, or a 
Milton; he that gave penetration to the mind 


gave {kill to Bezaleel and Abolinb in curious 


an Alexander, a Julius Ceſar, a William T. and a 


| gy; ſave 
Gen. iv. 22, + Exod. XXV. 30, 31. King William L. 


Cover.. 8835 
E . of a Thos: is 
ſomething glorious. and inviting in danger, to 
eee i 
nerous. ardour when it appears. 

Seamen and. Soldiers are the walls of king- 
doms ; and, under God, their prudence and 
courage are the peoples defence and ſafeguard. 


 Plutarch tells us —.— were two virtues in Han- 


nibal, which made him proſperous and ſucceſs- 


af With a. ge- 


ful: there was in him Plurimum audacie. ad ca 


pienda pericula & plurimum concilii inter ipſa pe. 


rieula; he was bold in attempting, and prudent 
in managing, the moſt difficult ſervices: the 


former had little, without the latter. 


Courage may throw men into the midſt of diffi- 


aulties 3 but council and wiſdom help them to 
Wade thro thoſe difficulties; which cannot be 
2 expected from men that daily de- 
in on reaſon by debauchery. There- 


fre the ſrowiry of any ſtate muſt be abun» 


ovided for, hen men, not only ſo- 
her, ny 


and temperate, but 2 good, 


are employed in public truſts. and 


F bis life. Joſh. i. 3. But what bred thoſe 
brave, 
| breaſt 


- fGigns with ſuch: admirable ſucceſs? It was 
religion, that both gave the edge and point to 


Bay. courage; ver. 8. This. book 2 the 


Hall not. depart. out of thy mouths but thou 
Hall meditate thereon, day and nigbi, that thou 
no ene to do al that is worvifen rer 'E 

* or 


\ 
FF 7 | 


What a renowned, proſperous, and — 
Captain of the armies of Iyuel was good Jaſbua ! 
No non was able to fand before him all the days 


ant, and undaunted in the 
this hero, and crowned his noble de- 


V, 


my 


* Covxrous NES s. 
for tben thou ſhalt make thy way proſperous, and | 
then thou ſhalt have good ſucceſs. | 
*- Hezekiah by this means had not his equal 4- 
mong the kings of Judah. For be cleave to the 
Lord; and the Lord was with him, and he proſ- 
pered whitherſoever be <vent forth. 2 Kings xviti. 
55 6, 7. And dying David, from a whole life 
of experience, recommended this as the only 
method of proſperity unto Solomon his Son; 
keep the charge f the Lord thy God, to walk in 
bis ways, that thou mayeſt proſper in all that 
thou doeſt, and ena lebe thou turneſt thyſelf. | 
1 Kings ii. 3, 4. 
How great a luſtre therefore doch this truth 
caſt about it, that the reſtraint and reformation 
of vice, and due encouragement'of virtue and 
piety, becomes the very civil intereſt of 'king- 
doms and nations, by the joint votes and fu. 
frages both of human and divine wiſdom ? Let 
any kingdom or nation make trial of this me- 
thod, and from that very time they may date 
their proſperity ; their armies and navies ſhall 
become the terror of their enemies; their ſai- 
lors and ſoldiers, not ſunk with fin, ſhall become 
valiant and ſucceſsful ; and peace and r 
ty flouriſh 1 in che land. 
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| Cents is an an eager Jefire ov bis 
and keeping the goods of this life in a manner” 
that is contrary to the command of Go, and 
Inconſiſtent with the welfare of men. It con- 
* in an | tendency or luſt of the ſoul, 
whereby 


a £5 "of, F.. 
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whereby it is carried out and inclined towards 
the enjoyment of worldly riches, as .its. higheſt 
QUART ART RET TOTS. 
If avarice be your vice (ſays Sir T. Brown), 
yet make it not your puniſhment. Miſerable 
men commiſerate not themſelves z--bowelleſs 
unto others, and mercileſs unto their on 
bowels, Let the fruition of things bleſs. the \ 
poſſeſſion, and think it more ſatisfaction. to live 
richly than die rich. For ſince your good 
works, not your goods, will follow you; fince 
wealth is an appurtenance of life, and no dead 
man rich; to famiſh in plenty, and live poorly 
to die rich, were but a multiplying improve- 
ment in madneſs, and uſe upon uſe in folly. _ 
When we view the Miſer, we behold a pic- 
ture of wretchedneſs. He locks up, as far 
as is in his power, both from himſelf and 
from all mankind, what can be ſerviceable only 
from its uſe; and by that means robs the pub- 
lick of ſo much common circulation. He is 
not reſpected while he lives; and if he meets 
with adulation, it is lent on intereſt like his 
own coin, with a proſpect of more ſolid pay- 
ment after his deceaſe. Nay, a great part of 
the miſer's own hopes are center d in death, 
the hopes of poſthumous fame for the bequeſt 
he can no longer keep. But even theſe hopes 
are, for the moſt part, miſerably founded. 
Thoſe who enjoy affluence from his penury, 
cannot ſee many motives for gratitude to his 
memory; ſince they know that this enjoyment 
of it did not deſcend. to them by right of 
blood, aroſe not from the free, choice of the 
donor, but from a neceſſity which impoſed an 
BE 7 3 1 n alternative 


4 
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alternative where they had only the wala 


chance. a 
Mr. Blair, in his Poem entitled the © Guava, 
thus deſcribes the miſer. | 


Here the lank-fided Mis zx, worſt of felons ! 
Who meanly ſtole 1 ſhift! 
From 2 70 and belly too, their proper cheer ; 
Eas'd of a tax, it id the wretch to pay 
'To his own carcaſe, now lies cheaply lodged. 

| py clamorous appetites no longer teaz'd, 

or tedious bills of charges and repairs. | 

But ak ! where are his rents, his comings in? 
Ay ! now you have made the rich man poor indeed ; 
Ropns'p or n1s Gops, what has he left behind! 
Oh! curſed luſt of gold! when for thy ſake 
The fool throws up his int'reſt in both worlds, 
Firſt ſtary'd in this, then dd in that to come. 


7 | Covetouſneſ never judges any vo unlaw- 
u 


Hence almoſt every crime; nor do we find 
| That any paſſion of the human mind, . 
So oft has plung'd the foul, or drench'd the "0 
As Awvarice —— that tyrant of the ſoul, 
For he that would be rich, brooks no delay; 
But drives oer all, and takes the ſhorteſt way. 
What law, or four, or ſhame, can cer reſtrain 
'The greedy W in full purſuit of gain d 
 Dxrvpen's Juv. Sat. 14 
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. Cowanpds die many times before their death, 
a . never taſte of death but once. 
N | Dxypen's Cheomenes. 


 Cowarpics, fays T beophraſtus, is a timo- 
rous dejection of ſoul, creating imaginary dan- 
gers. When ſuch a faint- - hearted wretch as 
os 2b. this 


CGWARDI S. 5 


this is at ſea, he fancies all the promontories 
are ſo many hulks of ſhips wrecked on the 
coaſt. The leaſt agitation. of the water puts 
him in a panic fear, and makes him enquire 
whether all that are aboard are initiated 
When he obſerves the pilot to ſtop the ſhip's 
way, he anxiouſly aſks. whether the Gods ſcem 
to be propitious or not +. - He tells the man 
who fits, next him a, terrible org of a diſmal 
dream he, dreame laſt Night, which, he takes 
to be an ominous: preſage; then plucks off 
his clothes to make ready for ſwimming, and 
heartily begs the ſailors to put him aſhore as 
ſoon as poſſible. If he be in the land ſervice, 
etting his fellow- ſoldiers about him, he tells 
— uu is hard to diſcern whether thoſe they 
diſcover afar off are the enemy, or not; but 
when the greatneſs. of the noiſe gives him to- 
underſtand the armies on both ſides are enga- 
ged, and he ſees. men fall on each ſide of him, 
e fays to thoſe who are next him, that he 
took. the field in ſuch hurry and precipitation, 
that he forgot to bring his ſword: along with 
him, and preſently runs inte his tent to fetch 
it, then ſends his ſervant out to obſerve the 
motion of the enemy, and in the mean time 
hides his ſword under the pillow, and is em & 
ployed in looking for it till the battle is 
1 & 4 het ne ng, over. 


The antients, never ſail'd with thoſe who were repu- 


ted impious, but initiated them before they took them on 


board ; that is, inſtructed them in the myſteries of ſome 
Deity, to render him the more propitious to them in the 
„„ „ if oat, 30 20; 

1 They colifulted their. Gods by fcrifices or auguries, 
(i. e.) by the flying, ſinging, and feeding of birds, or by 
the entrails of beaſts. 
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over. When he ſes any friend of his brought 
wounded into the camp, he runs'to meet him, 
encourages him to have a good heart, ſtops his 
blood, dreſſes his wounds, and drives away the 
flies, which aretroubleſome:; he takes all ima- 
5 care of him; and this, or any thing elſe, 
I rather do than fight. When he ſits in the 
tent with a wounded” perſon, if he hears the 
trumpeters ſounding a charge, he bitterly cur- 
ſes them, ſaying, theſe fellows make ſuch a 
horrid noiſe, that the poor man cannot take 
one minute's reſt. He walks about beſmeared 
all over with the blood which proceeded trom 
the wounds of others, and makes thoſe who 
lately came from the fight believe, that he ran 
8 riſt of his own life to ſave one of his 
riends, and brings his townsfolks and cotin- 
trymen to ſee the very man, to each of whom 
he gives a particular relation how he carried 
him whe his rent in own arms. 
5 4/2 (Theophyaſtus's Characters. 
We hoc not wonder to find men intimida- 
ted, and low ſpirited,” in times and places of 
imminent danger, Who not only carry about 
them a load of guilt (which is the foundation 
of fear), but i wholly addicted to ſenſual 
pleaſures, which they are loth to hazard upon 
public accounts and. conſiderations, ' theſe” be- 
ing the only Heaven they have or hope for; 
whoredom and wine; and new wine take away the 
heart. Hoſea iv. 11, It is in the very nature 
of theſe ſins,” to make men ſottiſn; and in the 
very asc, of guilt, to make them ank 
mous. 1 
Seneca e (and 12 obſervation | 18 very 
Juſt), Tax the enſeimte #: 4 wicked man is 4 
gt BP x gong % ATOP 
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terrible ſcourge aud torment to him, perpetually 

ing bim with ſolicitous thoughts and fears, ſo 
that he diſtruſts all ſecurities, and knows not where 
to be ſafe." Hence it comes to paſs that many 
men, of good extraction, liberal education, and 
excellent natural endowments, become ſo uſe- 
leſs, or rather ſo pernicious, as they are; who, 
would they be recovered but to temperance 
and ſobriety, might be bot excellently uſeful 
and ornamental to the nation where they had 
their birth, and to the =— and honour where- 


of they « owe their ſegiige | 2 2 
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Mon the many 151 grievous errors of 
thoſe who live without thought in the 
world, this is one of the moſt fatal; 

that altho* our departure hence be certain, and 
the time when we are to depart be as uncertain, 
yet few beſtow any conſiderations upon Death, 
or endeavour to prepare for that awful mo- 
ment on which Eternity depends z as if they 
had entered into a treaty with their laſt ene- 
my, and had nothing to fear from him. | 
Though thi; king of terror hourly extends 
his con deſts over AH ſorts and conditions of 
men, who are all made of the fame mould, and 
muſt all crumble into the ſame duſt ; though 
this day one friend mournfully follows another 
to his long home, and, when a few glaſſes more 
are run, others attend him to the like melan- 
choly manſions of the dead ; though we fre- 
uently ſee ſome leaving this world in their 
ull ſtrength and vigour, wholly at eaſe and 
quiet; and though we often ſee thoſe go firſt 
to the grave that came laſt from the womb ; 
yet, notwithſtanding the many and conftant 
5 to think ſeriouſly of this great 
with what unaccountable folly do the 
' generality 


generality of mankind cheat themſelves out of 

an eternity of bliſs in another world, by their 

ſupine neglect of a timely preparation for their 

laſt hour. Death creeping upon them under 

ſuch circumſtances, how importunately do they 

then 8 to Heaven, in words like thoſe of 
c 


the ed Pſalmiſt: O ſpare me a little, that 
I may recover ward before I go hence, and am no 
more ſeen! But ſuch late wiſhes are in vain, 
nothing can keep off the deadly ſtroke, _ 
How. terrible is death to one man, yet to 
another it appears the greateſt providence, in 
nature; even to all ages and conditions it is 
the wiſh of /ome, relief of many, and the end 
of all. It puts us all upon a level; the prince 
and peaſant are doomed to the ſame fate. 
In ſome caſes it requires more courage to live 
than to die. He that is not prepared for Death 
ſhall be perpetually troubled, as well with vain 
apprehenſions as with real dangers; but the im- 
portant point is, to ſecure a well grounded hope 
of a bleſſed immortality.  _ | 
All things have their ſeaſons ; they begin, 
they encreaſe, and they die: the heavens and 
the earth grow old, and are appointed their pe- 
riods, That-which we call Death 1s but a pauſe 
of ſuſpenſion; and in truth a progreſs to life, 
only our thoughts look downwards upon the 
y, and not upwards upon things to come. 
All things under the ſun are mortal; cities, em- 
pires; and the time will come, when it ſhall be 
a, queſtion where they were; and, perchance, 
whether they had a being, or no. Some will 
be deſtroy'd by war; others by luxury, fire, 
mundations, earthquakes : why then ſhould it 
"es ; trouble 
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trouble us to die, as a forerunner of an univer- 
fal diſſolution? 0 
Sir Thomas Browne, (in his Religio Medici) 


PEE upon this ſubject, thus expreſſes him- 


I thank Gov I have not thoſe ſtrait liga- 
ments, or narrow obligations to the world, as 
to doat on life, or be convuls'd and tremble at 
the name of Death. Not that I am inſenſible 
of the dread and horror thereof, or raking into 
the bowels of the deceas'd, continual ſight of 
anatomies, ſkeletons, or cadaverous reliques, 
like veſpilloes, or grave- makers, I am become 
ſtupid, or have forgot the apprehenſion of mor- 
tality; but that marſhalling all the horrors, 
and contemplating the extremities” thereof, 
find not any thing therein ſufficient to daunt 
the courage of a man, much leſs a well- reſolved 
Chriſtian, And therefore am not angry at the 
error of our firſt parents, or unwilling to bear a 
part of this common fate, and like the beſt of 
them to die, that is to ceaſe to breathe, to 
take a farewell of the elements, to be a kind of 
nothing for a moment, to be within one inſtant 
of a Spirit. When I take a full view and circle 
of myſelf, without this reaſonable moderator, 
and equal piece of juſtice, Death, I conceive 
myſelf the moſt miſerable perſon extant, Were 
there not another life that T hope for, all the 
_ vanities of this world ſhould not intreat a mo- 
ment*s breath from me. Could the Devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, T would 
not ſurvive that very thought. I have fo ab- 
Jett a conceit of this common way of exiſtence, 
this retaining to the fun and elements, I can- 
not think this is to be a man, or to live accord- 
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ing to the dignity of humanity. In expectati- 
on of a better, I can with patience embrace 
this life, yet in my beſt meditations do often 
deſire Death. I honour any man that con- 
temns it; nor can J love any that is afraid o 
it. This makes me naturally love a ſoldier, 
and honour thoſe tatter'd and contemptible re- 

iments that will die under the command of a 

rjeant. For a Pagan there may be ſome mo- 
tives to be in love with life; but for a Chriſti- 
an to be amaz'd at death, I ſee not how he can 
eſcape this dilemma, that he is too ſenſible of 
this life, or hopeleſs of the life to come. S 
| | * | ATE . 


Mr. Addiſon, after a long and manly but vain 
ſtruggle with his diſtemper, diſmiſſed his phy- 
ſicians, and with them all hopes of life: but with 
his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for 
the living, but ſent for a youth nearly related 
and finely accompliſhed, yet not above being 
the better for good impreſſions from a dying 
friend.” He came; but life now glimmering in 
the ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent. After a 
decent and proper pauſe the youth ſaid, Dear 
Sir! you ſent for me: I believe, and I hope, 


that you have ſome commands; I ſhall hold « 


them moſt ſacred.” May diſtant ages not 
only hear, but feel the reply | Forcibly graſp- 
ing the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, SEE in 
„ waar Pract a CHRISTIAN CAN Dyk.“ He 
ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon expired. Thro' 
grace divine how great is man]! Thro' divine 
*mercy how ſtingleſs Death! Who would not 
thus expire? A Death to be diſtinguiſhed 

with tears of Joy. | ; | 
. = Eta Our 
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Our frequent contemplations upon Death, 
may fortify us againſt the neceſſity of it. He 
that has armed himſelf againſt poverty, may 
2 live in plenty; a man may ſtrengthen 

imſelf againſt pain, and yet live in a ſtate of 
health; — the loſs of friends, yet never 
loſe any: but he that fortifies himſelf againſt 
the fear of Death, will moſt certainly have occa- 
ſion to employ that virtue. It is every” wie 
man's care to have a ſtrict eye to his actions; 
and rather how well he lives, than how long; 
for it is not the buſineſs, whether we die ſoon- 
er or later, but whether we die well or ill; for 
Death brings us to immortality. | 


The diſpoſition which it is proper for a man 
to be in at the ſight of Death, cannot be well 
determined. It is granted, however, that he 
ought ſometimes to conſider that it is certain, 

and may be ae at hand. He ought to live 

and act like one ſure of dying: In his misfor- 
tunes to be comforted with the hopes of Death, 
which is to put an end to them; and in roſpe- 
rity to moderate himſelf, from the conſi eration 
of that Death which is to place him on a level 
with the unfortunate. To dread” it, is weak- 
neſs in the happy; to wiſh it, is deſpair in the 
wretched. It ought; if poſlible, to be boo renee 
with indifference and patience, 


Let us all ſo order our converſation in the 
world, that we may live, when we are dead, in 
the affections of the beſt; and leave an honou- 
rable teſtimony in the conſciences of the worſe. 
Let us oppreſs none; do good to all; that we 
may ſay when we die, as as good Ambroſe did, 1 
ani neither aſhamed to tive, nor afraid to die. 
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Few tly live in Wiſdom's eye. — 
But - I's — few who 1 3 
Who, when their days approach an end, 
Can meet the foe, as friend meets friend. a 
0 Viſions in Verſe, 6th Edit. 
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BEwWARRE of Drunkenneſs, leſt all good men 
beware of you. Where Drunkenneſs reigns, 
there Reaſon is an exile, virtue is a ſtranger, 
Gor an enemy, blaſphemy is wit, Oaths are 
rhetoric, and ſecrets are proclamations. - 

Of all vices take, heed of Drunkenneſs. O- 
ther vices are but fruits of diſordered affecti- 
ons; this diſorders, nay banzſhes reaſon : other 
vices but impair the ſoul, this demoliſhes her 
two chief faculties, the underſtanding and the 
will: other vices make their own. way, this 
makes way for all vices: and he that is a drunk- 
ard, is qualified far all vice. Nh 
It is an ill thing for a man not to know the 
gage of his on ſtomach; nor to conſider that 
men do many things. in their drink that they 
are aſhamed of when ſober. Drunkenneſs be- 
ing nothing but a voluntary madneſs, it embol- _ 
dens men to undertake all forts of miſchief; it 
both irritates wickedneſs and diſcovers it; it 
does not only make men vicious, but ſhews 
them to be ſo ; and the end of it is either ſhame 
or repentance. ' | 12 6 
It was a uſual ſaying of the great Lord Yeru- 
lam, that not one man of a thouſand died a 
natural death; and that moſt diſeaſes had their 
riſe and origin from intemperance: for drun- 
| K 2 Ie &ennels 
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kenneſs and gluttony ſteal men off filently and 


ſingly, whereas ſword and peſtilence do it by 
the lump; but then death makes a halt and 
comes to a ceſſation of arms; whereas the other 
knows no ſtop or intermiſſion, but perpetually 
jogs on, depopulates inſenſibly, and by 2 
and though this is every day experienced, 2 
men are ſo enſlaved by cuſtom and a long ha- 
bit, that no admonition will avail. So true is 
that ſaying, that he that goes to the tavern firſt 
for ibe love of company, will at laſt go there fot 
the love of liquor. +l | | 


Drunkenneſs, ſays an antient author, is a 


diſtemper of the head, a ſubverſion of the ſen- 
ſes, a tempeſt of the tongue, a ſtorm in the bo- 
dy, the ſhipwreck of virtue, the loſs of time, a 
wilful madneſs, a pleaſant Devil, a ſugar'd poi- 
fon, a ſweet ſin; which he that has, has not 
himſelf; and he that commits it, doth not only 
commit. fin, but he bimſelf is altogether ſin. 
Chriſtianity could once glory in 1ts profeſſors. 
Tertullian ſaith of the primitive Chriſtians, they 
fat not dawn before 2 prayed: they eat no 
more than might ſuffice hunger; they drank no 
more than what was ſufficient for temperate 
men; they did ſo eat and drink, as thoſe that 
remembered they muſt pray afterwards, Bur 
now it may bluſh to behold ſuch beaſtly ſenſua- 
lifts adorning themſelves with its name, and 
ſheltering themſelves under its wings. 
It — be granted that there is a lawful uf 


of wine and ſtrong drink to ſupport nature, not 


to clog it; to cure infirmities not to cauſe them. 
Drink no longer water, but uſe a little wine for 
thy ftomach's ſake, and thine often - infirmities, 
ſaith St. Paul to Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 23. But 


o 


it 
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it is obſervable he ſays, drink not water but 
wine. Sed modice, i. e. medice; pro remedio, non 
pro delicio, faith St. Ambroſe, that is modeſtly, 
viz. Medicinally ; not for pleafure, but for 
remedy. he 1114 Dre „ rtf 
Drunkenneſs is a leading ſin, and has a great 
retinue of — — me 2 — It is — 
fo. much a ſpecial ſin againſt a ſingle precept 
Gop, as a — violation of the whole law 
(faith accurate Amęſius). It .doth not call off 
the guard, but warms and quickens all other 
luſts, and ſo expoſes the ſoul to be proſtituted 
by them. Firſt, it gives occaſion, or rather is 
the real cauſe of many contentions and fatal 
quarrels. Prov. xxiii. and xxix. Who hath 
woe ? Who hath forrow ? Who hath contentions, 
babbling, wounds without cauſe ? They that tarxy 
long at the wine, &c. Contentions and wounds 
are the ordinary effects of drunken meetings: 
when reaſon is departed and luſt heated, what 
will not men attempt! - Secondly, tt is the 
cauſe of ſcoffings and reproachings of the moſt 
ſacred characters and inſtitutions. Pſal. Ixix. 
12. David was the ſong of drunkards. Thirdly, 
it is the great incendiary of luſt: we find riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs joined with chambering 
and wantonneſs, Rom. xiii. 13. Nunguam ego 
ebrium caſtum putabo, ſaith Hierome. I will ne- 
ver think a drunkard to be chaſte. It 1s called 
the Devil's bridle by one, by which he turneth 
the ſinner which way he pleafes. In fine, he 
that is overcome by it, can overcome no other 
When a man's diſtempers ſtare him in the 
face, and he is ſummoned to lay down his duſt, 
he, alas! then fees the folly of his ways; — 
1 | | | what 
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what a ace rchaſe he has made, with 
Sis m t time, health, and money, in Drun- 
kennefs. ''But, alas the deſtruction of himſelf 
is the leaſt part of the tragedy ; the miſchief is 
ſtruck deeper, and entails hereditary diſeaſes 
on his innocent poſterity, to the eternal infa- 
my of his name and amily,” when the poor 
_ ing of his wretched carcaſe inherit no- 
9 the ſchedule of his diſtempers, and 
dice away a miſerable life in pills, plaiſtets, 
d potions. Well therefore would it be if 
men would think of this, and prize a good 
conſtitution, the bleſſing of health, and the 
virtuous pleaſures of 4 before it — too 
late. * 2 
S 
D- VU E LLIN G 
| There certainly-i is a diſtinction 8— 2 
and apparent Honour. What compariſon is there 
between the glory of cutting another's throat, 
and the teſtimony of a good conſcience? and of 
what importance is the idle opinion of the world, 
ſet in competition with true honour, whoſe foun- 
dation is rooted in the heart? Can we be de- 
3 of virtues we really poſſeſs by falſe aſper- 
ons of calumny ? Does the inſults of a drunk- 
en man prove ſuch inſults deſerved? Or does 
the honour of the virtuous and prudent lie at 
the mercy of the firſt -brute he meets? Will 
you tell me that fighting a duel ſhews a man 
to have courage, and — this is ſufficient to 
efface the diſnonour, and prevent the reproach, 


due to all other vices? We may aſk what 
kind 
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kind of honour can dictate ſuch a deciſion? 
or what arguments juſtify it? On ſuch ;prin- 

ciples a knave need only fight to ceaſe to — a 
knave; the aſſertions of a liar become true, 
when they are maintained at the point of the 
ſword; and, if you were even accuſed of kil- 
ling a man, you have only to kill a ſecond, to 
prom the accuſation falſe. Thus virtue, vice, 
honour, infamy, truth, and falſchood, all de- 
rive their exiſtence from the event of a Duel. 
A gallery of ſmall arms is the only court of 
juſtice: there is no other law than violence, no 
other argument than murder. All the repara- 
tion due to the inſulted, is to kill them, and 
every offence is equally - waſhed away by the 
blood of the offender or offended. If -wolves 
themſelves could reaſon, would they entertain 
maxims more ſavage than theſe. What is it 
you reſent? The lye has been given you on 
an accuſation wherein you actually aſſerted a 
falſehood. Do you think to deſtroy the truth, 
by killing him — would puniſn, for having 
told it? Do you conſider that in riſquing the 
ſucceſs of a duel, you call Heaven to witneſs 
the truth of a lye, and impiouſly bid the Su- 
preme Diſpoſer of all events to ſupport the 
cauſe of injuſtice, and give the triumph to 
falſchood ? Does not ſuch abſurdity ſnock you? 
Does not ſuch impiety make you ſhudder? | 
Good God! what a wretched; ſenſe of honour 
is that, which is leſs afraid of vice than re- 
proach; and vill not yo that another ſhould 
give us the lye, which our own hearts had Si- 
ven us before! | 
See if you can find one inſtance af chal- | 
lenge _ given, when the warld ys 5 
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with heroes ? Did the moſt valiant men of an- 


tiquity ever think of revenging private injuries 
by perſonal combat? Did Czſar ſend a chal- 
lenge to Cato, or Pompey to Ceſar, for their 
many reciprocal affronts? Or was the greateſt 
warrior of Greece diſgraced, becauſe he put up 
the threats of being cudgelled? Manners, I 
know, change with the times; but are they all 
equally commendable? Or is it unreaſonable 
to enquire whether thoſe of any times are a- 
eable to the dictates of true honour ? This 
is not of a fickle or c ble nature. True 
Honour does not depend on time, place, ot 
prejudice, it can neither be annihilated, nor 
generated anew ; but has its conſtant ſource in 
the heart of the virtuous man, and in the un- 
alterable rules of his conduct. If the moſt en- 
lightened, the moſt brave, the moſt virtuous 
PREM upon earth had no duels, I will venture 
to declare it not an inſtitution of honour, but 
a horrid and ſavage cuſtom, worthy its barba- 
rous origin. It remains to determine whether, 
when his own life or that of another is in que- 
ſtion, a man of real honour is to be governed 
by the mode of the times, or if it be not a 
oye inſtance of his courage to deſpiſe than 
low it. What would ſuch a one do in places 
where a contrary cuſtom ee At Meſma 
or Naples he would not challenge his man, but 
wait for him at the corner of a ſtreet, and ſtab 
him in the back. This is called bravery in 
thoſe countries, where honour conſiſts in kil- 
ling your enemy, and not in being killed by 
him yourſelf. Beware, then, of confounding 
the ſacred name of Honour with that barbarous 
prejudice which ſubjects every virtue _— de- 
NN ciſion 
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cifion of the ſword, and is only adapted to make 
men daring villains! Hence we fee that the 
crime which ſhame and a ſenſe of hofiour have 
not prevented, are ſcreened. and multiplied by ; 
a falſe ſhame and the fear of reproach; It is 
this fear which makes men hypocrites and lyars; 

it is this which makes them imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their friends, for ati indiſereet 
word, which ſhould have been forgotten, for a 
merited reproach too ſevere to be borne; May 
we ever have cauſe to give thanks to that Being 
who ſearcheth the heart, for baniſhing far fram 
eus a ſenſe of that horrid Honour which inſpires 
nothing but wickedneſs, and makes humanity 
trem Bon 5 | | | - 130 wi 3 a . 
Let us examine ourſelves, therefore, afid 
conſider whether it be permitted us to make a 
deliberate attempt on the life of another, and 
expoſe ourſelves, to ſatisfy a fatal notion which 
has no foundation in reaſon. or nature. Let 
conſider whether the ſad reflection of the Pload 
ſpilt on ſuch occaſions can ceaſe tg cry out for 
vengeance on him who. has ſpilt it. Is ay 
crime equal to wilful murder? If humanity allo 
be the baſis of every virtue; What mult he 
thought of the man whoſe blood-thirſty arid 
deprayed dif glen, proatyts him to ſeek, the 
ks bf his fellow creature: Beſides à good ci * 
tigen owes his life to his country, and has not 4 
tight to diſpoſe of it without the pertniſſion of its 


laws, and much leſs in direct oppoſition to them, 
If we. have a ſincere regard for virtue, let us 
learn to purſue it in its on way, and not in 
the ways of the world. It muſt be granted 
ſome light. inconyenience may. ariſe from itz 
but is the word virzue no mote. to us than an 
WWW empty 
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empty ſound ? ſhall we practiſe it only when it 
coſts us no trouble ? But, we will in what 
will ſuch inconvenience conſiſt ? . In the whil- 
per of a ſet of idle or wicked people, Who 

ek only to amuſe themſelves with the misfor- 
runes of others, and to have always ſome new 
tale to propagate. A pretty motive, truly, to 
engage men to cut each other's throats! If 
the philoſopher and man of ſenſe regulate their 
behaviour, on the moſt important occaſions of 
life, by the idle talk of the multitude, to what 
| . purpoſe is all their parade of ſtudy, if they are 
at laſt no better than the vulgar ? What tho” 

tt be true, that a man is deſpiſed who refuſes to 
fight: which contempt is moſt to be feared, 
that of others for doing well, or that of our- 
ſelves for having acted ill? Believe me, he 
who has a 'proper eſteem for himſelf is little 
ſenſible to the unjuſt reproach caſt on him by 
others, and is only afraid of deſerving it. Pro- 
bity and virtue depend not. on the opinion of 
the world, but on the nature of things: and 
though all mankind were to approve of a baſe 
action, it would not be leſs Pameful in itſelf. 
"The virtuous man, who never betrayed any 
"marks of cowardice, will refuſe to ſtam his 
hands with blood,” and will be only the more 
reſpected for ſuch refuſal. Always ready to 
Nerve his country, to protect the weak, to dif- 
charge his duty on the moſt dangerous occaſi- 
ons, and to defend, in every juſt and reaſonable 
cauſe, whatever is dear to him, at the hazard of 
dis life; he diſplays, throughout the whole of 
his conduct, that unſhaken fortitude is inſepa- 
rable from true courage. Animated by the te- 
ſtimony of a good conſcience, he appears un- 


. 


daunted; and neither flies from nor ſeeks his 
enemy. It is eaſily obſerved that he fears lets 
to dye than to act baſely; that he dreads the 
crime but not the danger. If at any time the 


mean prejudices of the world raiſe a clamour a- 


gainſt him, the conduct of his life is his teſti- 


mony, and every action is approved by a con- 


duct irreproachable. : 
But if. we enquire what makes this moderati- 
on ſo painful to the generality of men, we ſhall 
find it is the difficulty of ſupporting it with pro- 
priety ; it is the neceſſity they he under. of ne- 
ver impeaching it with an unworthy action: for 
if the fear of doing ill does not reſtrain men in 
one caſe, why ſhould it in another, where that 
reſtraint may be attributed to a more natural 
motive? Hence it is plain it does not pro- 
ceed from virtue, but cowardice; and it is with 
juſtice that ſuch ſcruples are laughed at as' ap- 


_ pear ay in caſes of danger. It is. obſervable 


that perſons captious, and ready to offer atfronts 
to others, are, for the moſt part, bad men; 
who, for fear of having the contempt in which 
they are univerially held publickly expoſed, en- 
deavour to ſcreen, by ſome honourable quarrels, 
the infamy of their lives. Nothing is leſs ho- 
nourable than that honour about which they 


make ſuch a noiſe, and which is nothing more «% 


than an abſurd cuſtom, a falſe imitation of vir- 
tue, which pres itſelf in the greateſt crimes. 
A man's honour is not in the power of ano- 


ther; it depends on himſelf, and not on the 


opinion of the world; its defence is neither in 
the ſword nor in the buckler, but in a life of 
integrity and virtue; a proof of greater courage 
than to brave death in a duel. Yide Eloiſa, 

Rouſſeau, Vol. I. Let. 57. EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATION. (Jide PARENTS) 


TJ Dvearion of youth was ever eſteemed of 


ſo high an importance, that we find Solon 
made a law, that thoſe parents ſnould not 
be relieved or regarded in their old age, by 
thoſe children upon whom they had neglected 
to beſtow a virtuous Education. AY 
The late Mr. Hervey in his reflections on a 


flower Faden. as an image of a well- nurtured 


mind, has the following addreſs to thoſe con- 


cerned in the Education of youth. 


„How naturally does this lead our contemp- 
lation to the advantages which flow from a virtu- 
ous Education, and the miſeries which enſue from 


the neglect of it! - The mind, without early in- 


ſtitution, will in all probability become like the 
« vineyard of the ſluggard.” If left to the pro- 


penſities of his own depraved will, what can we 
expect but the moſt luxuriant growth of unruly 


appetites; which in time will break forth into 


all manner of ſcandalous wk Serene ? What. 
but that anger, like a prickly thorn, arm the 


temper with an untractable moroſeneſs: Peeviſp- 
neſs, like a ſtinging nettle, render the converſa- 


tion irkſome and forbidding : Avarice, like 


ſome choaking weed, teach the fingers to gripe, 
and the hands to oppreſs: Revenge; like ſome 
4 e poiſonous 
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poiſonous plant, replete with baneful juices, 
rankle in the breaſt, and meditate miſchief to its 
neighbour: while unbridled /ufts, like ſwarms 
of noiſome inſects, taint each riſing thought, 
and render eyery imagination 25 the heart 
only evil continually.“ Such are the uſual 
products of ſavage. nature] ſuch the furniture 
of the uncultivated ſoul !' C- Ek 

Whereas, let the mind be put under the 
* nurture and admonition of the Logp :” Let 
holy diſcipline clear the foil : Let facred inſtruc- 
tions ſow it with the belt ſeed : Let ſkill and vi- 
gilance dreſs the riſing ſhoots, direct the young 
ideas how to ſpread, the wayward paſſions how 
to move : --- Then, what a different ſtate of the 
inner man will quickly take place ! Charity will 
breathe her ſweets, and Hope expand her. bloſ- 
ſoms: The per ſonal virtues diſplay their graces, 
and the ſocial ones their fruits: the ſentiments 
become generous, the carriage endearing, the 
life honourable and uſeful. Tot: 

Yet truſt not in cultivation alone. It is the 
bleſſing of the Almighty Huſbandman which 
imparts ſucceſs to ſuch labours of love. Tf Gop 
„ ſeal up the bottles of Heaven,” and com- 
mand the clouds to withhold their fatneſs, the 
beſt manured plot becomes a barren deſert. 
And if He reſtrain the dew of his heavenly “ 
benediction, all human endeavours milcarry; . 
the rational plantation languiſhes ; our moſt 
pregnant hopes, from youths of the moſt pro- 
miſing genius, prove abortive. Their root will 
be as rottenneſs, and their bloſſom will go up as 
duſt, Iſa. v. 24. --- Therefore, let parents plant; 
let tutors water; but let both look up to the 
Father of Spirits for the deſired increaſe. 

. EI Delightful 
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Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the oung idea how to ſhoot, 

To pour the Zeth inſtruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 


| The gen'rous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 
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EMULATION. 
EMULATION, when the object of it is vir- 
fuous, and the meaſure not exceſſive, has al- 
ways been placed among the laudable exertions 
of human powers. It is indeed the moſt cer- 
tain road to excellence in art, learning, polite- 
neſs, virtue, and even. religion. We are in- 
debted to it, in a great degree, for all that is 
quoted, as example, for our imitation in every 
. purſuit. From the Epic Poet down to the 
Ballad-ſinger we owe to Emulation whatever is 
moſt worthy of our remembrance and eſteem, 
There has been much diſpute on the ſubject 
of Education, which is to be preferr'd, the 
publick or the private, But ſurely the motives 
of Emulation afforded by the former, 8 5 to 
determine us in its favour. The examples of 
vice which accompany thoſe of emulation, are 
the leaſt prevalent on thoſe youths whoſe minds 
are fixed on excellence: and where the inclina- 
tion is more attracted by ſenſuality and pleaſure 
than the arts and ſciences, it may be doubted 
whether all the reſtraints of a private education 
will be ſufficient to give it another propenſity. 
Even in mechanic arts, we chuſe rather to 
put a boy apprentice to a maſter of great buſi- 
neſs, than to one who, tho? an excellent work- 
man himſelf, has only his own particular ex- 
TY | WT a ample 
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ample to ſet before his youn il. And the 
5 is evident: the how. "of arg buſineſs, 
though perhaps he ſhews none of his own work, 
exhibits a great variety of the performances of 
others employed by him, which become objects 
of emulation to a lad of good parts and dili- 
nce. Lots | | | 
„ we aſk the ſoldier who has faced all the dan- 
gers of his profeſſion, he will tell us how much 
he has been animated, and found his natural 
courage and fortitude improved, by the ſight of 
ſo many companions engaged in the ſame toils, 
and ſurrounded by the ſame dangers. We call 
the Houſes of Parliament the great ſchools of 
patriotiſm, becauſe in them the ſpirit of liberty, 
and love to our country, ſpeaks without con- 
troul on all national ſubjects. Even the private 
virtue of beneficence hath ſometimes been a- 
wakened in a breaſt little uſed to compaſſion, 
when inſtances of great and noble charity have 
been ſhewn by others, whom they were emu- 
lous, if not of equalling, at leaſt of imitating. 
Thus far we have conſidered Emulation on 
the virtuous fide; and it were to be wiſhed that 
the preſent age was more fruitful in examples 
„„ en 
We are furniſhed with a remarkable inſtance 
of Emulation in the following poem, taken 
from Strada, by A. Phillips, Eſ gr. 


When ſhepherds flouriſh'd, in Eliza's feign, 
I bere liv'd, in high repute, a jolly ſwain, 
Young Colin Clout ; who well could pipe and fing, 
And by his notes invite the lagging ſpring. 
He, as his cuſtom was, at leiſure Rid | 
In woodland bower, without a rival play d, 
Soliciting his pipe to warble cler, 
Enchantment ſweet, as ever wont to hear | 
. Belated 
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* Belated Wayfarers; * „ the or fair 
Detain'd By muſick hovering on in ar ::: 
own by the magick of the inticing ſound; - TO FO 
What troops of mute-admirers ock d around | _ _ 
The ſteerlings left their food; and creatures, witt © 
By nature enm'd, inſenſibly grew mild. ; 
| 7 e makes the gackivingrhirds about him yo BY 
| ; And loads the neighbouring branches with his 8 
0 | There, with the crowd, a nightingale of fame, 
| Jealous, and fond of praiſe, to to liſten came; * 
She turn'd her ear, and, auſe by _— with pride, 
Like echo to the ee reply d. 
. thi herd heard with wonder, and. -- hy 96 
Fe ES 8 more, renew'd his various ſtrain. | 
the various Rrain the plies her throat, | a. 
And | adds peculiar grace to every note," // 
If Colin in complaining accent prieve, 1 DO: 
Or briſker, motion to his meaſure g 8 
I entle ſounds he modulate, or rong, n 
| She, not a little vain, repeats the fon ot 
ol But ſo repeats, that Colia half depo 701 
His pipe and kill, around che country priz'd. $ [rc 
2 ſweeteſt ſongiter of the winged Kind, q 
at thanks, ſaid he, what Praiſes ſhall T and 
To equal thy melodious voice? In thee 
The rudeneſs of my rural life I fre: 
From thee I learn no more to yaunt r. 18 N. 
e oft in air ſhe ſate proyoking ſtill 0 
* "he vanquiſh'd ſwain. Lise at laſt, he f 
£ "To ſhew the little minſtrell of * 
His utmoſt powers, determin'd once'to rye? Varl 
1 art, exerting, might with nature vie; 3 [4 
Por vie could hone with either in their part, N 
With her in nature, nor with him in art. 5 
| He draws in breath, his riſing breaſt to 6114 © 71 
r the wood his pipe is heard to ſfrill: 
From note to note, in haſte, his ſingers 5 5 cot 
Still more and more the numbers multiply: 
And no A trill, and now they fall and riſe, | 
And ſw La | flow they chan e, with ſweet ſurprize. 
Attentive ſhe doth Rl the 5 nds retain; 
But to herſelf firſt conns the puzzling 0 ; 
And tracing, heedful, note by note 2933 
Ihe ſhepherd, in his own 1 iS ""W 
Through changing cadence. runs at length, 
And 4 2 in ſw-eetnel Ea the wants in af OR 
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Then Colina threw his fife diſgrac'd aſide, 
While ſhe loud triumph ſings, proclaiming wide 
Het mighty conqueſt, and within her throat 
Twirls many a wild unimitable note, 
To foil her rival. What could Colin more? 
A little harp of Maple-ware he bore: 
The little harp was old, but newly ſtrung, 
Which, uſual, he acroſs his ſhoulders hung, 
Now take, delightful bird, my laſt — 
He ſaid, and learn from hence thou doſt excel 
No trivial artiſt: And anon he wound 
The murmuring ſtrings, and order'd every ſound : 
Then earneſt to his inſtrument he bends, 
And both hands pliant on the ſtrings extends: 
His touch the ſtrings f and various move, 
The lower anſwering ſtill to thoſe above: 
His fingers reſtleſs, traverſe to and fro, 
As in purſuit of harmony they $0 5 | 
Now, ſlightly ſkimming, o'er the ſtrings they paſs, 
Like winds, which gently bruſh the p ying graſs, 


While melting airs ariſe at their comman 


And now, laborious, with a weighty hand, 


He ſinks into the cords, with ſolemn pace, 
To give the ſwelling tones a bolder grace ; 
And now the left, and now, by turns, the right, 


Each other chace, harmonious both in flight : 


Then his whole fingers blend a ſwarm of ſounds, 
Till the ſweet tumult through the harp redounds. 
Ceaſe, Colin, ceaſe, thy rival ceaſe to vex ; 

The mingling notes, alas! her ear perplex : 

She warbles, diffident, in hope and fear, 

And hits imperfect accents here and there, 

And fain would utter forth ſome double tone; 
When ſoon ſhe falters, and can utter none. 
Again ſhe tries, and yet again ſhe fails; 

For ſtill the harp's united power prevails, 
Then Colin 4 again, and, playing, ſung :- 
She, with the fatal love of glory ſtung, 

Hears all in pain : Her heart begins to ſwell : 

In piteous notes ſhe ſighs, in notes which tell 

Her bitter anguiſh : He, till ſinging, plies 

His limber joints: Her ſorrows higher riſe. 

How ſhall ſhe bear a conquerer, who, before, 

No equal through the grove in muſick bore ? 

She droops, ſhe hangs her flagged wings, ſhe moans, 
And fetcheth from her breaſt melodious groans. 


M Oppreſs'd 


32 ENV. Th 
| Oppreſs'd with grief at laſt, too to quell, 5 
Dios, breathleſs, on the 1. he tell. 
Then Colin loud lamented ofer the dead, 
And unavailing tears profuſely ſned, | 
And broke his wicked ſtrings, and curs'd his ſkill ; 
And beſt to make attonement for the ill, ay 
(If for ſuch ill attonement might be made) | 
He builds her tomb beneath a laurel ſhade ; | 
Then adds a verſe, and ſets with flowers the ground, 
And makes a fence of winding ofiers round, 
A verſe and tomb is all I now can give; 
And here thy name at leaſt, he ſaid, ſhall live. 


— 


r 


Take heed, you harbour not that vice call'd 
Envy, left another's happineſs be your torment, 
and Go p's bleſſing become your curfe. We 
may gueſs at the extreme odiouſneſs of this vice 
by deteſtable ingredients. of which it is 

compoſed, for pride, poiſoned with malice, be- 
comes Envy; and if theſe, ingredients. were of 


| ſuch a nature in the perſon. of, Lucifer, that once 


bright heavenly being, as ts' occaſion, with all 
his angetical qualities, his utter perdition, what 
encouragement have poor mortals to harbour 
in their boſoms ſuch a crime, and to become 
competitors with that prince of darkneſs in his 
moſt deteſtable ſin. 

- Spencer, in his Fairy, Queen, gives the follow- 
ing deſcription of Envy. Sn 3 
—— ; malicious Envy rode 

Upon a ravenous wolf, and ſtill did chaw _ 
Between his cankered teeth a venomous toad, 

That all the poiſon ran about his jaw; 

But inwardly he chawed his own maw 


At neighbour's wealth, that made him ever ſad; 


— 
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For death it was when any good he faw, 
And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he had: 
But when he heard of harm, he wexed wondrous glad, 
He hated all works and virtuous deeds, 
yr we $ that any like did uſe: Fa 
And who with gracious. bread the hungry feeds 
His alms, for want of faith, he doth accuſe 3 : 
So every good to bad he doth abuſe: - 

And eke the verſe of famous poet's wit _ 

He does backbite, and ſpiteful poiſon ſpues 
From leprous mouth, on all that ever writ : 


Such one vile Envy was. — 
N | Book I, Cant. 3. 
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F we look abroad into the world, and take 
a ſurvey of human conduct in general, we 
ſhall find, that a great many are reduced to 

want through their own thoughtleſſneſs, irregu- 
larity, and imprudence. „ 
Inſtead of tracing effects from their proper 
cauſes, and taking the blame on themſelves, as 
they ought, they are too apt to repine, mur- 
mur, and charge Gop fooliſhly.” * 

A provident care for future welfare hath ever 


been eſteem'd one of the firſt and moſt diſtin- 


guiſhing marks of human wi/dom. 

Joſeph ſhewed his ſagacity in nothing more 
than in the diſcreet advice which he gave to 
Pharaoh, to lay up in the ſeven plenteous Years 

for the ſeven enſuing ones of famina And it 
was this ceconomical counſel that fo immedi- 
ately fruck the king ---- Where ſhall we find 
ſuch a one as this? A man in whom is the 
ſpirit of Gop.” | 
The ant (that ſeemingly inſignificant inſe&) 
is recommended to our conſideration both by 
the ſacred and profane writers + as a pattern 
worthy of our imitation, for its provident Fore- 


| The 
Job i. £ Gen, xli. 1 Prov. vi. 


FOR E CAS x. 8 5 


The events of this life are fluctuating and 0 
recarious: ought not then ſome proviſion to 

=: made for unforeſeen loſſes ? Ought not we 
to extend our views further than the ſupply of 
our preſent wants? Ought we not to lay up 
ſomething for futuri ? 

To look no further than the preſent mo- 
ment; to live at random, ſecure, and careleſs. 
of any future exigencies ; to concern ourſelves 
about nothing but what is immediately before 
us; and in the enjoyment of 70-day to take no 
manner of thought for the morrow ; mult in- 
evitably be productive of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, not only to ourſelves, but alſo to 
poſterity, It entails miſery upon 4 Children 
that are yet unborn.” | | 

In what lively colours doth the wiſe man 
paint this #00 common error ! ---- © I He be- 
getteth a Son, and lo! there is nothing in his 
hand.” And St. Paul himſelf avers, that {| ** he 
hath ſunk even below infidelity who is negli- 
gent to, provide for thoſe of his own houſe,” 
While we guard againſt an anxious ſolicitude 
(an imputation. very ill becoming a Chriſtian), 
to look forward to the conſequences, to the 
iſſue and event of things (as far as we are able) 
is ſuch a conduct, as reaſon muſt naturally ſug- 
geſt, ſcripture warrants, and religion itſelf en- 4 
joins; ſuch as a wiſe man muſt approve of, 
and ſuch as a good one cannot condemn. ; 


 « Reaſon bids you for your own provide.” 
: ka 5 Porr. 
A diſcreet and provident Forecaſt is abſolute- 

ly neceſſary in human conduct to enable us to 
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ſteer our courſe through life with eaſe and ſa- 
tisfaction; not only requiſite to our temporal 
luteraſt, but in itſelf an indiſpenſible duty, con- 
ſonant to the firſt principle implanted in hu- 
man nature: and we may very eaſily be 
brought to conceive in what ſtate that per- 
ſon's affairs muſt of conſequence be, who ne- 
ver allows any time to refle? and conſider. 
No enterprize, at leaſt ub expenſive Scheme 
whatſoever, ought to be undertaken without 
firſt reſolving it in our mind, without weigh- 
ing our abilities previous to the twecution, with- 
out + © Sitting down firſt to compute the 
EN 
FRIENDSHIP. 
 _ Farenpsnty is a ſweet attraction of the heart 
towards the merit we eſteem, or the perfections | 
we admire; and produces a mutual- inclination 
between two perſons, to promote each other's 
intereſt, knowledge, virtue, and happineſs. 
There's nothing ſo common as pretences to 
Friendſhip, tho” few know what it means, and 
fewer yet come up to its demands. By talking 
of it, we ſet ourſelves off; but when we enquire 
_ it, we ſee our wer and when we hear- 
ily engage in it, we muſt charge through abun- 
dance Sf Aiffculty. | 8 
The veneration it has challeng'd in every age 
(the moſt barbarous not excepted) is a ſtanding 
_ teſtimony of its excellence; and the more valu- 
able it is, the more are we concerned to be in- 
„ Monſieur 
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Manfeeur de Sacy, in his eſſay upon Friendſhip, 
treats to this effect. 
T̃ he Friendſhip which i is to be recommended, 
is union of affections, ſpringing from a generous 
reſpect to virtue, and is maintained by ony 
2 manners. It's a great miſtake to call every 
commerce by this ſerious name; or to 
Aura that empty 4 and viſits of 
ceremony, where no more's — than to 
paſs the time, and ſhew the eq , ſhould 
i fr real and el] able Friendlhip, 
h e ce won't wi 
the dne; there is as wide a difference as 
berween a bully and a man of honour. 
Not that theſe amuſements are to be found 
fault with, the innocence- and conveniency of 
which may protect them, when they paſs. for 
nothing but what they are: but, methinks, 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. from their bet- 
ters; and the language and profeſſions bear a 
proportion to the real impreſſions we have upon 
our heart. 
Conformity of inclinations is the life of friend- 
ſhip, and yet ſeveral perſons may be found that 
in the ſame. If the ſame centre be com- 
mon to them all, no matter how many lines may, | 
be drawn from it. If virtue- be this centre, the 
2 upon which every one acts, there will 
* and proportion in the whole. 
Whilft purſuing, this common intereſt, 
alt are Sc the fame courſe; nothing can 
break the union. Fete their affections and delires. 
Hind danger is only from irregular motions, and 
the point from which every one 
— Id ad. So lon of as we maintain a reſpect 


fo this principle of union, * virtue de 
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the throne, our humour and caprice will be 
checked and ſubdued. If intereſt can form 
and maintain ſocieties, as we find it dues, why 
ſhould not thoſe who are actuated by a higher 
principle (and with ſuch only is our buſineſs). 
do as much, if not more? © Ih 
It may be faid, from hence I conclude all 
good men are friends if virtue be the life of 
riendſhip. The conſequence holds good as 
far as eſteem goes. If þ 5 knew one another, 
they would value one another. But tho' friend- 
ſhip is founded in eſteem, ſo much that it can- 
not otherwiſe ſubſiſt, there goes however ſome- - 
thing more to form it. Eſteem is a tribute 
due to merit in general, but Friendſhip is an 
improvement made upon merit, and engages uus 
in a very different degree. Such . impreſſion . 
has been made upon the heart as can't well be 
deſcribed, and works like a mother's affection 
to her own children above thoſe of ſtrangers, 
as amiable in themſelves. 5 5 
© Thoſe who would have Friendſhip confined 
to, the narroweſt compaſs, have notions of it 
the moſt ſublime : Tho number, if practica- 
ble, may be highly uſeful. To have friends 
at all times, and in all places, ſome eminently 
ualified to one purpoſe, - ſome to another. 
For to have but one friend, may ſometimes 
be to have none: Or which is the ſame thing, 
none when we want him. The circumſtances 
of time, and place, and ability too, may make 
it proper that we have more than one bottom 
to yenture in. The offices of Friendſhip are 
various, to direct our choice, and rectify our 
miſtakes; to ſuſtain our misfortunes, mode- 


rate our joys, and the like. This may poll: 
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bly be better done hy the care and endeavours 
of ſeyeral. LL 
Not that I would have Friendſhip governed 
by profit, and convenience; a motive ſo mean 
can produce nothing extraordinary. There is 
ſomething generous in the compoſition, that 
looks at another man's advantage as much as 
his own, And yet all this needs not exclude 
conſiderations of its uſefulneſs. Yirtue itſelf 
does not deſpiſe rewards, but propoſes a plea- 
{ure in reflection. e | 

And that we may not talk without a prece- 
dent for what we ſay, the ſages of old, whoſe 
friendſhips were ſo well cultivated, and became 
ſo famous as to be handed down to the preſent 
time, even theirs were divided into ſeveral 
ſtreams. The moſt polite nations, and their 
philoſophers too, gave us examples of that ſort 
to build upon. COL” | 
It were difficult to determine juſt how man 
make a quorum of friends. Some fix the 
number to three; others allow a greater lati- 
tude ; but this rule will ſerve us, the fewer 
the better; and he who thinks he has a great. 

number of friends, has moſt reaſon to believe 
he has none at all, | 

Twas a good return of Socrates, when his 
houſe was thought toe little, Wou'd to Gop 
I could fill it with true friends.” After all, # 
one could have a barn full, one would wiſh for 
no more than a cloſet would hold. 2 
Let the matter at laſt turn upon this, ſetting 
aſide the reaſons I have offered. 3 

The difficulty we ſhall find in the choice of 
our: friends, will make us rejoice we have but 
few to chuſe. Of ſuch importance is the work, 
wu) | N | "tis 
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*tis ſo hard to ſucceed, and fo dangerous b to 
miſcarry, ſo ſevere an enquiry into the inclina- 
tion and merits of the perſon, and the experi- 
ence we muſt run through before we are ſafe 
in their hands, will convince us, that to gain 
three .or four in the courſe of our life, 1s 0 
employ it well. 
Whence is it ſo many F riendſhips clajt up 
on a ſudden, which have the air of a veteran, 
not of a raw. undiſciplined affection, and look 
like the meeting of old friends, not new ones : 
whence can it be theſe ſo promiſing and kindly 
advances ſhould ſo ſoon be overturned ? *Tis 
becauſe they began too ſoon, and run up too 
faſt. And is there any myſtery in this, that 
zime ſhould deſtroy what we ſet up without 
conſulting him ? We meet, and at firft ſight 
like one another well; the next thing is to ſay 
ſo; the next, in courſe, to be dear friends. 
We vow and ſwear eternal amity; and, when 
we go to conſidering, we find him out; we 
| Wer cool; and, at length, come to hate him. 

e fwing ourſelves up by 1 main force, and our 
own weight brings us down again. 

Would you contract a friendſhip that ſhould 
laſt a long time, be a long time in contractinę 
it. Die Sacy. 

Plutarch thus deſcribes the perſon a friend 

ſhould be, in his treatiſe of a large friendſhip. 

= As to the perſon of whom we are to make 

=. . a friend, he muſt be endued with virtue, as a 

| thing in itlelf lovely and deſirable; which con- 
1 | fiſts in a ſweet and obliging | temper of mind, 

and a lively readineſs in doing good offices; 

than which qualifications nothing is more rare- 

/ | + "> found in nature. To this a familiar * 

dion 
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88 muſt be added; for the perſon whom we 
deſire to make our friend, mult. not caſually be 
picked up at a tavern or an eating-houſe, nor 
at a promiſcuous meeting at an horſe- race; but 
one choſen upon long and mature deliberati- 
ons, confirmed by ſettled converſe, and with 
whom, as the e ſays, we. have eaten 4 
buſhel of ſalt. 
From a vicious man 1 ſhould deſire to ſtand 
off altogether. | By a vicious man I mean not 
one liable to diggs; as all men are, but one 
that acts without any reſpect to honour and 
conſcience; he's out of his element when he 
makes an en ent that is ſupported only 
by principles of virtue. But true friendſhip, 
juſtly founded, is a bleſſing in which virtue has 
= ſole propriety : and as virtue has but few 
; ral rewards to poſe, thoſe few are to 
be ound no where «ves Plutarch 
Equality of birth and foitnbe: is by ſome 
made a point neceſſary to a well - inſtructed 
friendſhip. And it muſt be ſaid, the rule were 
to be. embraced, if we could, when we, pleaſed, . 
find as good men of our own rank as elſewhere, 
But, conſidering there are but few of any rank 
fit to be choſen, we ſhould look at the ſolid 
foundation of merit, and paſs by meer accom- 
pliſnments. We make no league with the coat 45 
of arms and liveries, but the man; and with 
that part of the man too that is conſidered ab. 
fſtraftedly from both. Thee thin gs are not 
fixed to the freehold. 
Not but that one ſhould carry it with that 
diſtance and regard which is due to perſons of 
condition. If they condeſcend to lay aſide 
their ſtate, there is no reaſon, we ſhould take 


N 2 advantage 


F 

1 

'8 
l 


' advantage of the level. The acknowledgment | 
Diſtinction may be laid aſide; but it's not the 


inferior's part to demand it ſhould; Both ſides 
will agree upon their duty in chis point, if they 


to à generous: education, good inſtructions, 

* 
on the behaviour of a man genteely bred, than 
the other hand, there are inſtances to be met 


vour, and rather more, for having hammered 


of our friends: Let us pay every man the re- 
lock for a friend, one that is to be received in- 


falſeneſs of friends, if the world in gen 
more cautious than they uſually are, in forming 
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of a civility is certainly leſs than the doing it. 


are over- ruled by the more material conſidera- 
tion of merit and true virtur. Theſe will ſet no 
higher value upon the accidents of fortune than 
as they may de truly ſerviceable. Vet theſe 
things are ſometimes good and uſeful indicati- 
ons; a good introduction to what we look for. 
Honour and greatneſs. of ſpirit art often owing 


and example. One would preſume farther 


another that wanted that advantage. But, on 
with of ſuch as have out- ſtretched expectation, 
as well as thoſe that have fallen ſhort of it. 
Theſe ſhould be looked upon with as much fa- 


out themſelves into the | pars; N they have.” 
To conclude then with reſpect to the choice 


ſpect and diſtance due to him; but when we 


to the moſt intimate union, let us not fail to 
take Drogenes*s lanthorn, and conſider him ab- 
ſtractedly from the outſide and appearance. 

1 5 9 Monf. de Sacy. 
And Sir Thomas Fitzoſborne expreſſes himſelf 
to the ſame purpoſe. We ſh not indeed fo 
often hear complaints of the inco y and 
were 


connections of this kind, But the misfortune 
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is, our friendſhips are apt to be too forward; 
and thus either fall off in the bloſſom, or never 
arrive at opens þ | 
And the author of the Night Thoughts gives 
the following advice : \F * | 
 Deliberate on all things with thy friend. | 
But fince friends grow not thick on ev'ry bough, 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core, N | 
Firſt on thy friend delib'rate with thyſei ; 
Pauſe, der, ſiſt; — — 
Nor jealous of the choſen, fixing, fix ; 
2 Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death. 
; ell, for thy friend; but nobler far for thee : 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize} 
A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 
A world in purchaſe of a friend is gain.? | 
A ry 6 8 N "gw h Pax Youxs. | 
The general duty of a friend is an induſtri- 
ous purſuit of his friends real advantages; 
fidelity in all his. truſts, affiſtance in all his 
wants, and a conſtant endeavour for his ad-. 
vancement in piety and virtue; for fo cloſe is 
the connection, that it is the expreſſion of Gop 
himſelf, ſpeaking of a friend, Uv friend which 
is as thine own ſoul. Deut. xiii. 6. 
Revenge, ( lays De Sacy) which is never to- 
be indulged, is between friends maſk of all 4 
crime, and yet will ſometimes creep in under 
the diſguiſe of juſtice: As if the rights of 
friendſhip, once violated, there was nothing to 
be thought of but ſeverity to repair its honour. 
And here the eaſineſs of revenge may encou- 
rage us to it: we know the man to the bor- 
tom, and can therefore injure him an hundred 
ways; but this is inhuman. All we can ho- 
bo; 35 nourably 
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nourably allow ourſelves in, is to ſhew, by a 
genteel behaviour, what he has loſt who has 
torfeited our friendſhip ; by our generous con- 
duct to diſcover the fault is his, and make him 
ſuffer in the reproaches of his own breaſt. Be. 


ſides that, civility is a point of juſtice due to 


ſtrangers, antecedent to any engagement; and 
what friendſhip never gave, the violation of it 
can't take away. To be unconcerned at his 
misfortunes, or ſucceſs, to look upon him with 
the averſion of an enemy, is paſſion, and not 
juſt reſentment. His betraying your ſecrets 
will not juſtify your expoſing his. You'll meet 
with a more favourable opinion from the beſt 
men, while you are ſo generous to ſuffer rather 
than retaliate : whereas they'll think you de- 
ſerve ſuch uſage, if you can allow it in yourſelf. 
This ſhould have been thought of before you 
contracted your friendſhip. There is no relief 
but patience. Admitting it otherwiſe, you open 
z door to all manner of diſorder, F Hendl 
has no ſting to revenge affronts with. The fe- 
morſe which a guilty perſon feels, and the diſ- 
grace which he meets with abroad, if his cha- 
rafter be known, is the puniſhment we muſt 
content ourſelves with inflicting. 
Amongſt the friends we may ſhake off, I 
reckon thoſe who ſtick cloſe as long as fortune 
is kind; but turn with the tide, and keep at a 
diſtance; thoſe flies that follow the honey- pot 
while there is ſomething to be had, and take 
leave when there is no more to be hoped for. 
A true friend may be forgiven, if in time of 
proſperity he ſeem to forget you; but he is not 
worth having that neglects you in diſtreſs; for 
it is then his duty comes on, when things go 
een o againſt 


- 
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againſt you z to ſuſtain and comfort you when 
you are oppreſſed with trouble, and to bear a 
part of your burthen, We think we come 
up to the higheſt pitch of friendſhip, when our 
purſe is open to our friend. It is true, com- 
paratively reckoning, he is a generous man 
that will do ſo much; but that is not enough. + 
If to part with our money to thoſe we proteſs 
an affection for be the 18 85 piece of friend- 
ſhip, pray what muſt the loweſt be? Is it 
fac a mighty buſineſs to do that for the dear. 
eſt perſon in the world, which we do to gratify 
a vain humour ? What: common humanity 'or 
applauſe will put us upon, ſurely, amongſt _ 
friends, is not to be reckoned an act of tran- 
ſcendent kindneſs, when it is no more than 
giving to another ſelf, and paying of debts. 

s there any thing. more certainly a due than 
what we are engaged to by the alliance of 
friendſhip? Let a man incur the diſpleaſure of 
his ſuperiors, and warmly embark in my ſer- 
vice, I'll own ſuch a man to be a friend in- 
deed, generous, and affectionate z one cannot 
praiſe him too much. Let him open his purſe. 
to one he loves, this comes ſhort of the other. 
A man of honour, upon a ſlender friendſhip, 
would do as much as this. To cry up the. 
parting with our pence for the higheſt ſacrifice 
that can be made to friendſhip, is a of a 
grovelling ſpirit, that knows not what 1s truly 
noble. The people of old had better notions 
of the matter, who would borrow to give 
others in diſtreſs, and think they had done na 
more than their duty. 

__ Wherefore he that fails in this point, is not 
Worth our acquaintance. He that deſerts a 
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man to ſave his pocket, will never hazard life 
and reputation in his ſervice. Yirtue is the 
principle of union; but vice is often ſtrong 
enough to make a ſeparation. Adver/ity is the 
time to try how ſincere the profeſſions were; 
if they paſs that 4e, we may depend upon 
them. 755 De Sacy. 
With three forts of men enter no ſerious 
friendſhip : the ungrateful man, the multilo- 
quous man, and the coward. The firſt can- 
not prize your favours z the ſecond cannot 
keep your counſel ; and the third dare not 
vi 


te your honour. 
Of all felicities, how charming is that of a 
firm and gentle friendſhip. It ſweetens our 
cares, ſoftens our 1 and OS us in 
extremities : it is a ſovereign antidote againſt 
calamities. N a 
Nature within the ſoul of man has form'd 
nothing more noble, or more rare, than friends 
Friends are to friends as leſſer Gods, while they 
Honour and ſervice to each other pay; n 
But when a dark cloud comes, grudge not to lend 


Thy head, thy heart, thy fortune, to thy friend. 
e MExAN DEB. 
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HE following is the character which the 
T es exhibit to us of the Gp whom 
| profeſs to worſhip. He is no LocaL 
DE IR "Ike thoſe of the idolatrous heathens, 
preſiding over this or the other province of 
nature, the heavens, the air, the earth, the ſea ; 
Way Wha. this mountain, that grove, or that 
valley; the rurELAR Gop of this city, or the 
culiar GuARDIAx of that nation. Our Gop 
is confined to no ſpot ; his regards are limited 
to no community; he rides on the circuit of 
the heavens; his eyes run to and fro through- 
out the whole earth: Hell itſelf is open before 
him, and deſtruction hath no covering. He 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and the winds 
his meſſengers: all the elements fulfil his com- 
mands. Darkneſs is his pavillion; the earth | 
is his footſtool; and in the deep waters ig 
wonders are ſeen. All nature is his temp 
all ſpace his abode : every living thing is * E 
workmanſhip of his hand; and over all, his 
paternal care and tender mercies extend, with- 
out the leaſt ſhadow of partiality, or the ſmal- 
on tincture of envy. Who then can behold fo 
auguſt a 8 and not VENERATE it, ſo 
amiable a character, and not Love it? 


Fordyce's Theodorus. 
ALL 
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ALL nature is full of Gop. He is enthron- 
eld in light: he creates darkneſs : he hath his 
way in the whirlwind, ſendeth abroad his light- 
nings, giveth ſnow like wool, ſcattereth the 
hoar-froſt like aſhes, and caſteth forth his ice 
like morſels! Who can ſtand before his cold ? 
Who can thunder with a voice like GOD? It 
is HE who diſtils the rain from his bottles, 
who opens the bubbling fountains, who covers 
the fields with graſs, and the hills with flocks, 
who ſpins out the fleecy air, and ſpreads forth 
the liquid plains; who refreſhes us with his 
wings, lights us with the fun, and entertains 
us at his table, richly furnifhed with all the 
dainty of heaven. | 

What infinite reaſon then have we to cox- 
FIDE in ſuch beneficent WirsDom, to SUBMIT to 
a PowsR at once ſo awfully and munificently 
ny 0 to RECEIVE with the higheſt grati- 
tude ſuch a profuſion of Goopxxss, and to 
' RESION ourſelves to a Provipexct fo watch- 
ful, fo active, fo unwearied in our behalf 


Hons ns Did. 
He that fears Gop truly, ſerves him faith- 
fully, loves him intirely, ptays unto him de- 
voutly, and diſtributes to the poor liberally. 
Ihe fear of Gop is the preateſt treafure of 
the heart of man; it will be attended with 
wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, refined pleaſures, 
true liberty, ſweet plenty, and ſpotleſs glory. 
Remember that thoſe who fear Gop have 
nothing to fear from man. If Gop be for us, 
who can be againſt us | 
Let us ever remember Gop is omnipreſent : ' 
if we go up into heaven he is there, if we 
down into hell he is there alſo: in the former 
E reigns 
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reigns his infinite mercy, in the latter his eter- 
nal ven eee 

Go is Alpha and Omega in the great world; 


let us endeavour to make him ſo in the little 


world; let us practice to make him our laſt 
thought at night when we ſleep, and our firſt 
in the morning when we awake; fo ſhall our 
fancy be ſanctified in the night, and our under- 
ſtanding rectified in the day; ſo ſhall our reſt 
be peaceful, -and our labours proſperous ; our 
life pious, and our death glorious. 

A ſerious and contemplative mind. ſees 'Gop. 
in every thing: every object we behold, the 
food by which we are ſuſtain'd, the raiment 


wherewith we are cloath'd, ſuggeſt thoughts of 


piety and gratitude ; and if we attend. to the 
ſilent voice of meditation, we ſhall (in Shake- 
 ſpear's ſtrong language) 


Find, tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 


GRATITUDE 


- GRATITUDE. is compoſed of truth and ju- 
ſtice. Truth in the acknowledgement of — 7 
has been received, and juſtice in the return of 
one good action for another. Stobæus. 
O. how amiable is Gratitude ! eſpecially 

when it has the ſupreme benefactor for its ob- 


ject. I have always look'd upon Gratitude as 


the moſt exalted N that can actuate the 
heart of man. It has ſomething nable, diſin- 


tereſted, and (if I may be allow'd the term) 


generouſiy devout. Repentance indicates our 
. | nature 


* 


ö 
| 
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nature fallen, and prayer turns chiefly. upon a 
regard to one's ſelf. But the exerciſes of Gra- 
titude ſubſiſted in paradiſe, when there was no 
fault to deplore; and will be perpetuated in 
* heaven, when God ſhall be all in all. - 
| * Hervey. 
How ſublimely does ADAM offer up his 
raiſe and gratitude in the following morning 
ymn. | | 
Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyſelf how wond'rous then 
 Unſpeakable ! who fitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen | | 
In theſe thy loweſt works ; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs, beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye, who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs, 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven : 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol  _ 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end! 
Faireſt of ſtars ! laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou fun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, _ 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
Moon! that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt, 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb, that flies; 
And ye five other wandering fires ! that move | 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong, reſound hh 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements! the eldeſt birth  _ 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run, 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
| And nouriſh all things; let your ceafleſs change 
Vary to our Great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
Ve miſts, and exhalations ! that now riſe | 
From hill and ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 


Till 
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Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great author riſe : 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 

Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs,. 

Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. | 

His praiſe ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe ſoft or loud: and wave your tops, ye pines ! 

With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 

| Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs ! warhling, tune his praiſe. - 

Join voices all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 

That ſinging up to heaven gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 

Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 

Hail, univerſal lord ! — bounteous ſtill 

To give us only good: and if the night 

Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 

Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark! 
| 5 MiL row. 


As to the matter of Gratitude and Ingrati- 
tude, even between man and man, there never 
was any man yet ſo wicked as not to approve 
of the one, and deteſt the other, as the two 
things in the whole world, the one to be the 
moſt eſteemed, and the other the moſt abomi- 
nated. . SI | 
- Demoſthenes ſaid, it becometh him who re- 
ceiveth a benefit from another man, for ever t 
be ſenſible of it; but him that beſtoweth it, 
preſently to forget it. He is unjuſt, ſaid Socra- 
tes, who does not return deſerved thanks for 
any benefit, whether the 'giver be a friend or 
foe. It is every where juſt and right, faid a 
third, that 'whoſoever ſhall receive any benefit 
from another, ſhould be ſure to return him ſuit- 
able thanks for the ſame. And Cicero — LL 

* 9 
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that no duty is more neceſſary than that of re- 
turning thanks. In a word, it is ſo acceptable 
to Gop and man, that it is the ready way to 
obtain greater benefits from both; whereas in- 
atitude ſtops the current of favours for ever; 
r the ungrateful render themſelves unworthy 
of any more. „ 8 0 
A ſtriking inſtance of Gratitude we have in 
the following ſtory, by Thompſon : 


The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune ſmil'd deceitful on her birth : 
For in her helpleſs years, depriv'd of all, 

Of every ſtay, ſave innocence and heaven, 
She . her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 

And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, - 
But more by baſhful modeſty conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy faſhion and low-minded pride ; 

Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, - 
Content and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure 

As is the lilly, or the mountain ſnow. 73 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their — beams into the blooming flow'rs: 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd önce 
ThrilPd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 
Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 

Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the Cloſe embow'ring woods. 
As in the hollow breaſt of Apenine, 


— 
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Beneath the ſhelter of embowering hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eyes, 
And breaths its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flouriſh'd, blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia ; till at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 75 
With fmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 
To glean PALRMox's fields, The pride of ſwains 
PalzMox was, the generous and the rich, 
Who led the rural ks in all its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Tranſmits from antient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode: 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper-train- 
To walk, when poor Lavinta his eye : 
Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick, 
With unaffected bluſhes, from his gaze, 
He ſaw her charming; but he ſaw not half 
The charms her down-caſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; _ —- 
For the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus in ſecret to his foul he ſigh'd: 
What pity ! that fo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe, 
And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwelf, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of ſome indecent clown! ſhe looks, methinks, 
Of old AcAsro's line; and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
From whom my Hberal fortune took its riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down ; his houſes, lands, ” 
And once fair-ſpreading family diſſolv d. 
»Tis faid, that in fine tan obſcure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance fad, and decent pride, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better dayss 
His aged widow — his daughter live, | 
Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find, 
Romantic wiſh ! would this the ter were! 
When, ftri& enquiring, from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acasro! who can ſpeak 
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The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 

And thro? his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran ? 

Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 

And, as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 

Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
Confus'd, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 

Her rifing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 

As thus PALEMOx, paſſionate and juſt, 

Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. _ 

And art thou then AcasTo's dear remains? 

She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought __ 

So long in vain ? Oh yes ! the very ſame, 

'The ſoften'd ny of my noble friend; _ 

Alive, his every feature, every look, 

More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 

Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root | 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune, ſay, ah! where? 

In what ſequeſter'd deſert haft thou drawn bs, 

The kindeſt aſpe& of delighted heaven? 

Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair; 

Tho? poverty's cold wind,, and cruſhing rain, 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years? 

O let me now into a richer ſoil | x 

Tranſplant thee ſafe ! where vernal ſuns and ſhowers 

Difaſ their warmeſt largeſt influence; 

And of my garden be at ewes and joy! 

It ill befits thee, oh! it ill befits  _ 

AcasTo's daughter (his, whoſe open ſtores, 

Tho” vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 

The father of his Country,) thus to pick 

The very refuſe of the harveſt fields . 

Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 

Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 

But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk: 

The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine, 

If to the various bleſſing which thy houſe © 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 
That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee ! 


lere ceas'd the youth: yet ſtill his ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, | 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of u irrefiſtable, and all ; | 
In ſweet diſorder loft, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. - 
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The news immediate to her mother brought, N 
ile pierc'd with anxious thought ſhe pin'd away”. 

The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate. 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, ' 
Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam | 
85 ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours: 

ot left enraptur'd than the happy pair; 
Who flouriſh'd long 1 in tender we , and 3 


A numerous Offspring, lovely, like W 
And good, hp & 970 of all the l round. 
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HE true Happineſs of man, endued 
with rational powers and bodily ſenſes, 
muſt be founded in virtue and godli- 

neſs, and be agreeable to our whole nature and 

ſtructure both of ſoul and body, but eſpecially 

ſuited to his more exalted faculties and im- 

mortal part; it muſt be agreeable to 2 

ſituation in which he can be placed all through 

life, and to every character and office he may 
ſuſtain. This true Happineſs is ſuch as may 
be enjoyed without ſhame and ſuſpicion of 
wrong conduct, or fear of future ill conſe- 
quences; ſuch as vill ſupport calm and ſteady 
ſerenity, effectually deliver us from turbulent 
and diſquieting paſſions, ſtand the ſevere teſt 
of deliberate reflections, improve upon longer 
experience, and be laſting as our immortal 
exiſtence. 1 og 
Were the enjoyments of the yoluptu 6 
foundation of 9 — and ſolid Happtneſe, ( for 
this is the 7 in view, though they miſs 
their aim,) re might be ſome pretence at 
leaſt for ſuch an eager purſuit of them: but 
in truth the caſe is much otherwiſe : Felicity 
doth not make her abode with the ſenſualiſt, 
a e neither 
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neither does ſhe dwell in the hou/e of feaſting. 
The voluptuary is not the moſt happy Bugs 3 
the world: for Happineſs is a ſecret thin 
depends upon hidden cauſes ; it is founded 
on the government of ourſelves; it cannot "be | 
acquired, nor is ſo valuable a purchaſe to be 
made, but by thought, reflection, and the com- 
mand of our paſſions. 

There is an œconomy that muſt always be 
obſerv'd in every purſuit, action, or undert 
king. Even our pleafures, except uſed ich 
moderation, prudently varied, and purſued ra- 
ther as a temporary relaxation than as a con- 
ſtant employment, toon become inſipid. The 
moſt innocent enjoyments have their bounds. 
It is a temperate ule that conſtitutes the 5%, 
and preſerves thoſe powers and faculties, on the 
+ exertion of which the happineſs of this 
life entirely depends. Health and competence 
are the product of temperance ; but when once 
you pals the bounds of moderation, and fall in- 
to the diſipations of pleaſure, the taſte becomes 
vitiated, the ſenſes are impaired, and the proper 
reliſh of every enjoyment is totally loft. 

There is no truer Happineſs in this life than 
that which beginneth everlaſting happineſs. 

The firſt telicity that true chriſtians experi- 
ence after this life, is. the reſt of their ſouls & 
| CarisT; the ſecond, ſhall be the nn 
and glory of their bodies. 

This is perfection and happineki for every 
thing to attain the end for which it was crea- 
ted, and therein to reſt and be for ever bleſſed. 
1 Happy are thoſe men who live without am- 

bition, difguſt, or diſguiſe; and happy is he 
who limits his deſires to a private and peace- 
F 2 able 
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able manner of life, wherein it is leſs difficult 

to be virtuaus. 2504 „ Nt I 23 
No man can call himſelf happy till the hour 
of his death; which alone releaſes us from all 
human miſeries. This was the ſaying of Solon 
upon the following occaſion, © 
Creſus ſending for Solon, received him deck- 
ed with all the ornaments of jewels, purple, 
and embroidery, and all that could make him 
worthy admiration, that he might appear the 
Moſt glorious and gaudy 3 Now when 
Solon came before him, and ſeemed not at all 
ſurprized, nor gave Craſus thoſe compliments 
he expected, but ſhewed himſelf to all diſcern- 
ing eyes to be a man that deſpiſed ſuch gaud 
vanities, he commanded them to ſhew him all 
his wealth, though he did not deſire to ſee it, 
and all his warlike preparations: and when he 
returned from viewing all this, Craſus afked 
him if ever he had ſeen an happier man than 
he was? And when Salon anſwered he knew 
one Tellus, a citizen of his, who was an honeſt 
man, had good children, a competent eſtate, 
and died bravely for his country; Cræſus took 
him for an ill-bred fellow, and a fool, for not 
meaſuring happineſs by the abundance of gold 
and ſilver; and preferring the life and death of 
a private and mean man before ſo much power, 
and ſuch an empire. He aſked him again, if, 
beſides Tellus, he knew any other man more 
happy? And Solon replied, yes, Cleobis and 
Bito, who were brothers, were very loving, 
and extreme dutiful to their mother; for when 
the oxen went but ſlow, they put themſelves 
into the waggon, and drew their mother to 
Juno's temple, who was extremely pleaſed (44 
En their 
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their action, and called 2 her —— ; 
bours z and then facrifici 14 akin 
never rale again, but di thout —— or 
e ee My they had got fo 
great credit and reputation. What, fays Cra- 
45 angry, and doſt thoy * reckon us among 
; + men? And. Solen, unwilling: either 
to flatter or exaſperate him more, replied, 
Gods, O king, in other things have given 
Greeks nothing great and ee V our wiſ- 
dom 18 bold, and mean, and low, NOT nobla 
and kingly; and this, obſerving the numerous 
misfortunes that attends: all conditions, forbids 
us to grow inſolent upon our preſent enjoy- 
ments, or to admire any man's happineſs * 
may change, for what variety will happen 
unknown ; but to whom Gow hath — 
happineſs to the end, that man we call happy ; 
but his happineſs who is yet alive, is like the 
geg and crown of a wreſtler that is ſtill with- 
the ring, unſteady and uncertain. After 
his he was diſmiſſed, having grieved, but not 
inftrudted, Crete. Then indeed Craſus deſpi- 
ſed Solon; but when he was overcome by Cyrys, 
loſt his eity, was taken alive, condemned to 
be burnt, and laid bound upon the pile, be- 
fore all the Perſians, and Cyrus himfelt, he cri- 
ed out as loud as poſſibly he he could, O Solon 
Solon] Solon! and Cyrus ſurprized, and ſending 
ſome to enquire what man, or God, this Solon 
wag, that he only invoked in this unavoidable 
misfortune, Creſus told him the whole ftory; 
ſaying, he was one of the wiſe men af Grezce, 
whom I ſent for, not to be inſtructed, or to 
learn any thing that I wanted, but that he 
ſhould ſee and be a witneſs of my * 
e 
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the loſs of which is now a greater evil than the 
enjoyment was a good; for when I had them, 
they were goods only in opinion, but now the 
loſs of them hath brought upon me intolerable 
and real evils; and that, no man conjecturing 
theſe preſent calamities would happen, bad me 
look to the end of my life, and not rely and 
grow proud upon uncertainties: When this 
was told Cyrus, who was a wiſer man than 
Crefus, and ſeeing in the preſent example that 
Gaolon's ſaying was confirmed, he not only freed 

Cræſus from puniſhment, but honoured him as 
long as he lived: and Solon had the glory, by 
the ſame ſaying, to inſtruct one king and ſave 
another, a y © Plutarch's Lives. 

How happy are thoſe who have obtain d the 
important victory of conquering their paſſions ; 
after which man is no longer the ſlave of fear, 
nor the fool of hope; is no more emaciated by 
envy, inflamed 'by anger, emaſculated by ten- 
derneſs, or depreſſed by grief; but all on 
calmly through the tumults or the privacies of 
life, as the fun purſues alike his courſe through 


the calm or the ſtormy ſky. e ae 
| | e Prince of Abiſſinia. 
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Hx ALT is the bleſſing that every one wiſhes 
to enjoy; but the multitude are ſo unreaſona- 
ble, as to deſire to purchaſe it at a cheaper rate 
than it is to be obtained. The continuance of 
it is only to be ſecured by exerciſe or labour. But 
the misfortune is, that the poor are too apt to 

| overlook - 
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overlook. their own enjoyments, and to view 
with envy, the eaſe and affluence of their ſuperi- 
ors , not conſidering that the uſual. attendants 
upon gr great fortunes, are anxiety. and diſeaſe. _ 

The, happineſs of life is, I believe, generally 
to be kon in thoſe ſtations, which neither to- 
tally ſu wage: men to labour, nor abſolutely. ex- 
empt them from it. Power is the parent of 
diſquietude, u . dip en as 
riches: of diſeaſe. 

Sir William Temple, in his eſſay of health and 
lang. life, after many other obſervations to the | 
fame effect, thus expreſſes himſel. 

L have heard, and very credibly, . 
in my life above a — years old, brought 
as witneſſes upon trials of titles, and bounds of 
land: but have obſerved moſt of them to have 
been of  Derbyſbire, Staſfordſbire, or | Yorkſhire,. 
and none above the rank of common farmers. 
The oldeſt I ever knew of perſons of quality, or 
indeed, an any. grndemen. at home or abroad, was 
fourſ core and twelve. This, added to all the 
former obſervations, either of long-lived. races, 
or perſons in any age or country, make it eaſy 
to conclude, that health and — life are uſually 
bleſſings of the poor, not of the rich; and the 
fruits of temperance, rather than of luxury and 
__ And indeed. if a, rich man does not i 
1 15 live like a poor man, he wills 
815 7 the worſe for his riches: If he does 
ule. exerciſe, which is, but voluntary Inbour g 3 
"he does not reſtrain appetite - 77 choice, as 
d 0 does by neceſlity ; if he; does not 
practice ſometimes even abſtinence and faſting, 


which is the laſt extreme of want and poverty; 
e his -(rqubles i 
| Iiches, 
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riches, or his paffions with his pleaftrres, he witt 
certaiply impäir in -hewleh hilft he improves 
his fortune, and loſe mote than he gains by the 
bargain; finee health is the beſt of all. human 
poſfeors, and without which the reſt are not 
reliſhed or kindly enjoyed.“ 

I wit conclude theſe ehe Slon with the fot- 
"Fable; from Lumbtte: 
Tabu, the offspring of Want, and: hs 905 
ther Gan and —— . 

ers in à little cottage 0 

# kill, & e ge dne four deen. Du 
were totally uaequuinted — —* 
Wa kept no better company nei 2 

bouring villagers. I. eee 2 Sr of 12 
ing: the World, they förſook their com eve, To 
and habitation,” and determined to trave 
bony went ſoberly along the road, with Health 
on ber right hand; whe by the ſprightlineſs 
of her converſation, / and ſongs of chearfalneſs 
and joy, ſoſtened che toils of the way; while 
Contiumens went ſmiling on the left, , fpporcing 
the ſteps ef her mother; and by her perpetual 
— increaſing; this vivacity of her 


In Ss manner th bow trails 8 
and through towns villages, till 
arrived at the capital of the kitigdotn. 

At their entrance imo the great ys che 
mother eonjated' her daughters never to loſe 
ſight of her; for it was the will of Jupiter, ſhe 
faid,” that their ſeparation fhould atrended 
— > urter ruin of all three. — * Health 
was of t y a diſpoſition to! e coun⸗- 
. PIs 
and at in 
* child- birth 
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child-birth of Diſeaſe. Contentment, in the ab- 
ſence of her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the entice- 
ments of Slotb, and was never heard of after; 
while Labour, who could have no enjoyment 
without her daughters, went every where in 
ſearch of them, till ſhe was xt afl ſeized by 
Laſſitude in her way, and died in miſery, | 
$ Lamotte, 
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THz neareſt way to honour is for a man ſo 
to live that he may be found to be that in truth 
he would be thought to be. 7 

_ *Tis honourable to ſupport the glory of one's 
anceſtors by actions which correſpond with their 
reputation, and it. is alſo rigs to leave a 
title to one's deſcendants which is not borrow- 


ed from our predeceſſors ; to become the head 


and author of our own nobility z and (to uſe 
the expreſſion of Tiberius, who was deſirous of 
Bun the defect of birth in Curtius Rufus, 
though otherwiſe a very great man,) to be born. 
of one's own ſelf. a | 

True Honour, ſays Dr. Hildrop in his eſſays, 
is ſeated in the ſow. It is a kind of fons pereng 
nis, riſing from a generous heart, and flowin 

with a natural and eaſy deſcent into all the di: 
ferent traces of life and channels of duty; re- 
freſhing, invigorating, and adorning all the fa- 
culties of the ſoul, = lan of the tongue, 


the very air of the face, and motions of the 


body. Ir diſplays itſelf in a natural unaffected 


greatneſs and 1 of mind, improved by a 


train. 
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train of wiſe and religious reflections, and ge- 
nerous actions, in which perſonal virtue and 
real merit truly conſiſt. | and 
The jewiſh Cabaliſts had a pretty allegory to 
expreſs this truth, as founded in the original 
make and frame of nature. They tell us, that 
when” Moſes deſcribes the great river of Eden, 
branching out into four ſtreams,” and watering + 
the whole garden of Gop, Gen. ii. 10. we are 
to underſtand by paradiſe the ſoul of man, 
The river was this connata virtus, this original 
fountain of truth and virtue, ariſing from the 
very root and effence of the ſoul; and branch- 
ing out into the four cardinal virtues, and all 
the other lower degrees and kinds of virtue, 
even the inferior morals of affability, politeneſs, 

ood nature, and good manners; and that, in 
Aer there lies hid in the root of every hu- 
man ſoul, however defaced by ignorance and 
deformed by ſin, a fund of good, an oracle of 
truth; which, when aſſiſted by a happy con- 
currence of external cauſes, fuch as particularly 
the ſtructure of the organs, and the texture of 
the blood and ſpirits, will, by due culture and 
diſcipline, naturally exert itſelf into a train of 
great, generous, and beneficent actions, ſuita- 
ble. to the original grandeur and dignity of its 
nature. This is what Virgil, in his Pythagoric 
ſtyle, calls the igneus vigor, & cælgſfis crigo of 
the human ſoul. This, in the preſent ruinous 
ſtate of human nature, lies very often buried 
under the ruins of ignorance and vice, like va- 
Iuable coins, medals, ſtatues, pillars, and other 
beautiful ornaments of architecture: or, to 


ſpeak more properly, that order, ſymmetry, 
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and proportion, which were as the foul of the 


* 
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fructure, lie butied under the ruins. of a once 
famous and magnificent building. Hence it 
comes to, pals, that many an excellent genius 
is loſt. to the world, lies hid amongſt the rub- 
biſh of mankind; who, with proper aſſiſtance, 
due culture, and in a happy ſituation, — 
have done honour to human dure, and 1 
a public bleſſing to mankind. | 1 voir 
A man of Honour, coaficend i in x this light 
performs not only all the acts of virtue in pub- 
lic and private life, but does them with. a pe- 
culiar propriety and dignity; ef behaviour; as 


the connotleurs in writing, painting, muſic, ar- 
chitecture, or even dreſs, execute even the juſf- 


eſt deſigns, not only with proportion and tr 

but with ſuch decorations, embelliſhments; ane 
graces, as naturally flow from a fine taſte and 
an improved underſtanding. This alone, in 
high life, makes glorious princes, illuſtrious he- 


roes, gallant commanders, vigilant 1 
and honourable counſellors ; and, in the lower 


degree. of ſocial. life, indulgent huſbands, ten- 
der fathers, affectionate friends, merciful- land- 
lords and; maſters, faithful tenants. and ſervanta, 
and executes. all the relative, duties of life with 
juſtice, and. honour. This is the true and real 


* 


virtue, the only proper foundations of all t 
honourable diſtinctions among men in all 


different ſtations of life; and it was a 20 ank 
wile obſervation of the poet, 4 97 4 


Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica vir. | 


This is true Honour, which the greatelt 
princes upon the earth can neither give nor take 
away, . But the bulk of mankind are caught 
by noiſe and ſhew. The pompous ſound of 
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titles, and glitter of ornaments, ſtrike their ſen- 
ſes, attract their attention, raiſe their admirati- 
on, and extort from them all that reverence 
and regard which are due only to eminent and 
diſtinguiſhed merit; while real virtue and true 
honour paſs filently through the world, un- 
heeded-and. unregarded, but by the happy dif- 
cerning few who are ſenfible of its merit, or 
enjoy the bleſſed communication of its influ- 
When thoſe glorious ſpirits, whom provi- 
dence has appointed to be our guardians and 
protectors in this preſent ſtate of imperfections 
and, probation, ſurvey the diſordered ftate of 
human nature, agitated by blind paſſions, pre- 
judiced by falſe opinions into erroneous con- 
cluſions and wild purſuits, they view us with 
the ſame light, and with the ſame emotions of 
compaſſion and charity, as Monroe did his lu- 
natick patients in Bedlam, who miſcall and miſ- 
.apply almoſt every inſtance in which their duty 
and happineſs is concerned. To thoſe bleſſed 
Intelligences the ſilent life of a generous, com- 
paſſionate, beneficent man, is more truly ho- 
nourable than the pageantry of princes, the 
pomp of conquerors, and all the glorious im- 
pertinence of ſtate. To them an obſcure good 


man, doing ſecret acts of charity, relieving the 


diſtreſſed, comforting the miſerable, and ap- 
proving himſelf by habits of piety and devoti- 
on to the great author of his being, appears 
more truly glorious than the conqueror at the 
head of an hundred thouſand men. To them 
the man of Roſt appears in a fairer light in the 
book of remembrance, and will make a much 
more illuſtrious figure at the laſt great 2 
| 60 eee 
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than Alexander, or Cæſar, or William the con- 
queror, tho? a chriſtian. For to do good, to 
be lovers of mankind, to alleviate the diſtreſ- 
ſes, and promote the peace and happineſs of 
our fellow creatures, is the higheſt honour, the 
nobleſt ambition, that can enter into the heart 
of man. But the greateſt part of mankind 
judge quite otherwiſe, Noiſe and ſhew, title 
and equipage, glitter and grandeur, conſtitute 
the w 5 idea of honour; and whoever can 
command an intereſt ſufficient to procure, and 
an affluence ſufficient -to ſupport them, be- 
comes thereby not only a man of honour, but 
even a ſubordinate fountain of honour, enabled 
to produce others after his kind, and propa- 
gate the honourable ſpecies from generation to 
generation. REY 3 
From what has been ſaid, there appears to 
be a real and neceſſary diſtinction between a 
man of honour and a perſon of honour; which, 
notwithſtanding the ſimilitude of ſounds, and 
the ſeeming affinity of characters, are ſo far 
from being convertible terms, that they convey 
quite diſtin& ideas, and are very often as diffe- 
rent as light from darkneſs. The man of ho- 
nour is an internal, the perſon of honour an 
external; the one a real, the other a fictitious 
character. I am therefore never ſurprizedgo 


ſee or hear ſuch things attempted, faid, or 
done, by a perſon of honour, which a man of 
. honour would bluſh to think of. The famous 
9070 of Cains Marius (recorded by Salluft) to 
the Roman people upon his being choſen com- 
mander in chief in the expedition againſt Ju- 
gurths, fets this oppoſition of characters in a 
r OO i 4 
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A perſon of honour may be a prophane irre- 
ligious hbertine, a penurious, proud, revenge - 
ful coward ; may inſult his 1nicriors,. oppreſs 
his tenants and ſervants; debauch his neigh- 
bours wives and daughters, defraud his credi- 
tors, and proſtitute his public faith for a pro- 
tection ; may aſſociate with ſors and drunkards, 
ſharpers and gameſters, in order to increaſe his 
fortune: I ſay, it is not impoſſible that a per- 
ſon of honour may be guilty of all theſe; but 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for a man of honour 
to be gulley of any of then. 
Tucilius is a man of honour, though not 
ſtuck o'er with titles, nor hung round with 
ſtrings. His eſtate, honourably raiſed by his 
virtuous anceſtors, and improved by himſelf, is 
ſufficient to ſupport a handſome figure, which 
he does with a decent frugality ; and to do a 
"great deal of good, which he does with chear- 
fulneſs, generoſity, and prudence. In all his 
commerce with mankind, in every article of 
public and private life, he exerts a peculia: 
dignity of behaviour, ſuch as naturally flows 
from a_generous heart, ſoftened by humanity, 
elevated by religion, and directed by prudence ; 
conſcious of none but virtuous deſigns, and ho- 
nourable intentions. In him you fee the ſincere 
chriſtian, the loyal ſubject, the firm patriot, 
the indulgent huſband, the tender father, the 
faithful friend, the merciful landlord, the com- 
_ paſſionate maſter, the generous patron, the un- 
wearied advocate for, the poor, the miſerable, 
and the helpleſs; and, in a word, the com- 
pleat fine Gentleman. He paſſes through all the 
various ſcenes of life like a river flowing with 
bleſſings, conveying beauty, riches, and plen- 
| Wy 
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ty into every channel and country thro' which 
VVV 

Clodius is a perſon of honour, a ſcrubby 
branch of an antient and honourable ſtock, 
which for many years has borne neither fruit 
nor bloſſom, but projected a noxious baneful 
ſhade around it, where the ſun beams never 
enter to chear the earth, or produce either food 
or flower for man or beaſt. DR Os 

Clodius bears himſelf high upon account of 
his honourable birth and title, and never fails to 
exert an aukward ridiculous ſuperiority when- 
ever he falls in company with wiſer or better 
men than himſelf. © But he has heard, that hu- 
mility is a certain token of good ſenſe and true 
honour, which he is reſolved. to ſhew upon 
proper occaſions ; and when the humble fit 
comes upon him, he will crack jokes with his 
footman, get drunk with a hackney coachman, 
and beſtow his bodily favours upon any pretty 
cleanly female, without enquiring into her qua- 
lity: but he never forgets to reſume his ſupe- 
riority whenever he is converſing with a man of 
real merit, who cannot reckon ſo many ho- 
nourable grandfathers as himſelf, I had once 
the honour to meet this extraordinary perſon, 

among other company, at a gentleman's table, 
who was the delight of his Paends, a bleſſing 
to his neighbourhood, and an ornament to bt 
country. In the courſe of converſation, ho- 
nourable mention was made of a late noble 
lord, who, 3 a train of meritorious ſervices to 
his prince and country, had raiſed himſelf from 
an obſcure birth and fortune to the — of 
peerage. Clodius took fire at once, all his illu - 
ſtrious blood boiled with indignation, and he 
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inſulted his memory with all thoſe 722 
of ſcorn and contempt, which fools of diſtinction 
uſually pour out upon their betters. My friend 
had patience to bear. his ſtring of abuſive ſto- 
ries and ſcurtilous refleftions, and then replied, 


Sir, fays he, Lord - was. my friend, and 
had he been living, you durſt not have uſed 
"him at this rate; and to attack his 
with reproachful language is mean and unge- 


nerous, and what I cannot help reſenting. 7 
very. reflections you have made upon the ob- 
ſcurity of his birth and fortune, are the higheſt 


compliment you can make to his perſonal me- 


rit, which, in ſpight of thoſe diſadvantages, 
could fo. eſfectually recommend him to the fa- 
vour of his king and country. The advanta- 
ges of birth. and fortune, on which you ſer ſo 
immoderate a value, are no man's merit, and 
are as often the lot of a fool as of a wile man , 
and whenever that is the caſe, they are ſo far 
from doing him honour, that they only ſerve 
to make him the more egregiouſly ridiculous, 
by ſetting his folly in a more conſpicuous point 

view. If poor Tray could (Pointing 


to a ſpaniel that ſtood by. him] h might juſtly 


boaſt af a more numerous train of | anceſtors 
than the greateſt monarch, in the uniyerſe; he 
might.add too, that none of them had ever de- 

rated from the dignity of their kind, or 
e themſelves or their family by baſe or 
unworthy actions, and yet be would be but a 
Puppy for all that. Pray, ſir, give me leave to 
alk you (what you will think) an odd queſtion, 
what do you think of me? Of you, ſir, 5 
the oaf I you. are eſteemed. by all that know 


you to be as worthy a gentleman as any in our 


country . 
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country. Sir, ſaid he, I thank 2 for the 
compliment; and, in return, I will let you in- 
to a ſecret. My birth was as obſcure, and my 

fortune as mean, as that noble lord's whom. 
ou have been reproaching upon that account. 

I was born to no more than, the meaneſt of my 

ſervants z but by the bleſſing of Gon on a re- 

N education, an honeſt heart, and a tolera- 

ble underſtanding, you ſee I am enabled to 

ſupport a decent figure, and do a great deal of 
good s which I do with the utmoſt gratitude to 

Imighty God, who has enabled me to do it; 
and the fincereſt benevolence to my fellow, crea- 

tures, whe. are ſo unhappy as to want it; and I 

have vanity enough to think myſelf no whit in- 

ferior to any man, of what rank or quality ſoe · 

ver, who has nothing but an eſtate and title to 

recommend him 
Now, that chere js no real, intrinſic, and ſub. 
ſtantial good in all the advantages of birth and 

fortune, even folly itſelf ES . —_— . 
ſuppoſe there were, yet, conſidering the uncer- 

tain duration, the precarious tenure, that. the 

may be forfeited, even in this life, to the ſen- 
tence of juſtice, or the breath of the people, 
which alone can keep the bubble in play, and 
prevent its ſinking into nothing; or, if not that, 
yet we are {ure it will die with us; it will than 
fail us, when we ſhall haye moſt occaſion for 
comfort; I mean, in the agonies of pain and 
ſickneſs, and in the hour of death. No wiſe 
man can think there is any thing valuable in it, 
but the opportunities and intereſt it may give 

us to do more good in the world, and promote 
al benefit and happineſs of mankind. Now 
whether a man that doats upon imaginary trea- 

1 R . 
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fue, that only ſeems to ſtuff out an imaging 

idea of human greatneſs, but which can neither 
make Him wiſer nor better ; that can neither 

give health to his 5 nor Peace to his mind, 
that can neither prolon 12 his life, nor give Him 
comfort at the hour of death, can have any bet-⸗ 
ter pretenſions to true greatneſs. of mind than 
cltildren or lunaticks, diverted with play thin 85 
and deligh ted with | baubles, let then Ives * 


d | | 
1 V b if ic orance and vice, intempe | 
ranci ad lewdnels, violence and fraud, 

on towards Go! D, and in juſtice wth 100 

155 the * remote pretenifion, or relation o 

_— onour.?. Civ any any little, trifli . * 

ateful creature mol ly honourable ? 
atk” of Honour Dink as HW 
87864 malicious, pie eart ? "Can that 
man We any tolerable pre retenſions to true 
rea nels of mind; who is à ſlave to intemper- 
| atice, luft, andfolly?” Can any, thing truly ho- | 
 novrable, 8 and. rioble, proceed from a 
ſordid; i „ mogardly, Penurious ſoul? 
mis 2 min rea er the ou 
of a 1 — the ſpirit of a devil, and the pe 
= Fan any to meet in the fame 

1 cannot diſmils this article Rory Wa 
Kincholy reflections upon the vanity e of worldly 
greatneſs, and che infa tuation that ger at- 
7 ds it, even beyond the grave. 1 particularly 
mean that ſolemn” mortifying farce of grandeur, 
that by the cuſtom of many nations is acted over 
the graves of great men. There cannot, I think, 

be a ſeverer fatire upon, human weakneſs and fol- 
| ty, tram to fee a herald, dreſſed in all his habili- 
2 ments, breaking oy Ben? 96, and 5 7 
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ſolemn proclamation, that, ¶ bereas it bath plea- 
fed Almighty God to take out of this miſerable warid 
the ſoul of the moſt noble, mighty, and. puiſſant 
Prince, &c. What pompous epithets are theſe 
for a por breathleſs finner, whoſe body is con- 
demned to be food for worms and creeping; 
things, and his ſoul perhaps -—--- Better, 
methinks, it would be, to proclaim aloud to 
the audience all the virtuous, memorable, and 
. righteous actions of the deceaſed, to which all 
the people ſhould give their ſolemn atteſtation, 
and bleſs the memory; whilſt they bewail the 
death of the departed faint, or hero; to, chal- 
| lenge them to make full and due proof of any 
unjuft and diſhonourable action, with a promiſe 
in the name of the ſucceſſor of full * ample 
reparation. This would be putting the cha- 
racter pon a 3 of Honour, and giving 
publick proof that he was determined to ſup- 
N e ll the 7 
by onourable reparation for all the in- 
juries which the ignorance or iniquity of his. 
| flor might have committed. ---- Eke 
that ſolemn and glorious appeal Which the good 
and great prophet Samuel made, in his own 
perſon, to the multitude, when he was * 
ing the ſovereignty, which he had ſo long and 
ſo gloriouſſy executed among them. 1 Sam. Tig. 
"Behold, here I am, witneſs againſt me, before. the 
Lon d, and before his anointed. Whoſe Ox have 
I taken? or-wbhoſe Aſs have I taken? whom bade 
1 defrauded, ar whom have I oppreſſed ? or of 
whoſe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. Blefſed, 
and truly honourable would the memory of that 
man be, to whom the univerſal voice of the 
| R 2 people 
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people could give the ſame ſolemn atteſtation 
that was then given: And they ſaid; thou bat 
not defrauded nor oppreſſed us ; neither haſt thou 
taken aught of any man's hand. And he ſaid unto 
them, 7 he Lo R D is witneſs againſt you, and bis 
anointed is witntſt againſt you, this day, that ye 
have not found aught in my hand. Au they ſaid, 
He IS WITNESS. Flildrop. 
And the Rev. Mr. Brown (inquiring 1 where- 
in true Honour is ſeated) lays, " 


PS. 


Tis i in Vik ruE: — That alone can give 
The laſting Hondur, and bid glory live. 
On Yirtue's baſis only Fame can riſe, © * 
To ſtand the Storms of age, and reach the N | 
Arts, conqueſt, greatneſs, feel the Stroke of fate, 
Shrink fades, and betray th' incumbent weight; 
Time with contempt the faithleſs props — oe 
And buries madmen in the heaps th 2 
8 N Honour, a poem, vide Dodſley's Col. 3 Vol. 3d. 


De wee ala = 
HUMILITY. (Vide SELF-KNOWLEDGE.) 


. Humility is a virtue chat comes from Cnkior 
himſelf, who publiſhed it by his doctrines, and 

taught 1 it by "th example. 6 1 
Humility makes us acceptable to God, whoſe 
communication is with the humble. Without 
this foundation our whole en WRITE falls 
ro the ground. | 
True Humility is founded upon a true Know: 

ledge of ourſelves, Pride is ever the offspring 

of ſelf-ignofance. The reaſon men are vain 
and ſelf-ſufficient is, becauſe they do not know. 
their own failings; and the reaſon they are not 
better acquainted with them is, becauſe they 
hate W TIS x Let a man but turn his 
| eyes 
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eyes within, ſcrutinize himſelf, and ſtudy his 
| E. heart, and he will ſoon ſee enough to make 
him humble. Behold I am vile, is the lan- 
gu only of elf Knowledge. | 
ence is it that 8 People are gene- 
| rally ſo vain, ſelf - ſuffleient, and aſſured, but 
becauſe they have taken no time or pains to 
cultivate a ſelf- acquaintance? And why does 
pride and ſtiffneſs ap FRO ſo often in an advan- 
ced age, but becauſe men grow old in ſelf- 
ignorance? A moderate Ader of ſelf-know- 
ledge would cure an inordinate e of ſelf⸗ 
complacency. 
umility is not more neceſſary to ſalvation, 
than ſelf- Knowledge is to humility. 
It would effectually prevent that bad diſpoſi- 
tion which is too apt to ſteal 7 and infet 
ſome of the beſt human minds (e ET thoſe 
who aim at ſingular and N. 
piety) viz. a religious . 58 ritual 
Which, without a good gee f-know 445 dge | 
and ſelf- attention, il ee inſinuate into 
the heart, taint the mind, and ſophiſticate our 
virtues before we are aware; and in proportion 
to its prevalence make the chriſtian temper de- 
generate into the phariſaical. 
And he who can bear to be ſurrounded with 
approbations and honours, and yet keep 5 
ſame air and countenance, without ſwelling 
little at heart, hath paſs'd an hour of temptati- 
on, and come off conqueror. As the fining-pot 
for filver, and the furnace for gold; ſo is a man 
to his praiſe. Prov. xxvii. 21. 
Eudoxus is a gentleman of exalted virtue, and 
unſtain'd reputation: every Soul that 2 
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him ſpe peaks well 6f him; he is is much ho. 
Aue and ſo well beloy'd. in his nation, that 
he miſt flee his country if he would avoid 
praiſes. So ſenſible is Re of the ſecret ide 
that has tainted human nature, that he ds 
himſelf in perpetual r, and maintains an 
everlaſting watch, He behaves now with the 
ſame modeſty as when, he was unknown and 
obſcure. He receives the acclamations of the 
world with ſuch an humble mien, and with 
ſuch an indifference of ſpirit, that is truly ad- 
mirable. Tis a lovely pattern, but the imita- 
tion is not eaſy. . 
I took the Keedom one day to aſk him, * | 
he acquired this wondrous Humility, or whether 
he was born with no pride about im? “ Ah! 
no, (ſaid he, with a — ſigh) I feel the work- 
ing poiſon, but I keep my antidote at hand: 
When my friends tell me of my good qualities 
and talents, I have learnt from &. Paul to ſay, 
What bave I that I have not received? My own 
Conſciouſneſs of many follies and fins conſtrains 
me to add, What have I that I have not * 
proved? And then reaſon and religion join 
gether 1 ſuppreſs my vanity, and teach me 


Proper language of a creature, and a rer! 
What th then bave T to glory in?” _ 


HUSBAND. Vide MARRIAGE.) 


Mr. Hanway, in a converſation which (he 
| informs his readers) he had upon his travels 
with a Mabommedan prieſt, upon the ſubject of 
Marriage, reaſons thus: — Where an apsURD 


| EpvcaTION 
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Epucariox does not make their van re- 
eg 8 ever prove the rang e 
ee Nei cindtur 

thoughts, and give a bias to every part of her 
| ba nor 18 this ber crime,” but her virtue 
and felicity, the order of Providence, and 's 

wile deſtination of A * N at ſecret 

| bfe, then, .is to find obje& for, that 
| paſſion. The Huſband: 1 5 be himfelf 2 
ver, if he means, to be beloved. By the con- 
12 of his own conduct he. muſt 1 his 
true gotions of happineſs that is, 
with ſentiments of true virtue and eli on; 
and thus may reſerve inviolate, in the igh- 
2 cke ex cluſive property. to which he 3 


But there is, a great difference between a 
manly rational love, and a paſſionate fondneſs, 
The eſteem which women of ſentiment uſually 
have for men, riſes or falls in proportion to the 
opinion they have of their wiſdom ; but the ef- 
feminate ſervilities of a doting fondneſs bid fair 
to bring on that ſatiety or contempt 1 © 
is moſt ſolici to prevent. However ſtrong 
the paſſion 2 he in the breaſts 
of ſome women, the mag ho renounces his ſu- 
periority will, for 2 LO become an object 
of her contempt. ee tenderneſs, and 
politeneſs of — are the beſt means of &- 
ing the bands of wedlock, and making them 
gra aceful, honourable, and productive of ſolid 
ppineſs; towards women of diſtinguiſhed beau- 
Ts becauſe they are moſt in danger, and always 
ink themſelves moſt entitled to regard; to 
her who is not beautiful, becauſe this diſtincti- 
on, if ſhe has any ingenuouſneſs of nature, will 
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inſpire her heart with, a reciprocal love; and as 
it muſt flatter, her opinion of her own merit, 
will give a proof of the taſte and underſtanding 
of her huſband. Thus, Fr either caſe, he 
receive. the ſtrongeſt ſecurity of her fidelity, an 
the beſt earneſt of a mutu Felicity, Marriage, 
upon the chriſtian ſcheme, is undoubtedly well 
calculated for the happineſs of mankind. , 
conditions have their peculiar calamities z but 1 
am perſuaded that moſt of the miſeries which 
are imputed to that ſtate are really owing to the 
' abuſe; of it; for we ought to remember, that 
the man or woman who is a fool before Mar- 
riage, will not be changed by a miracle; but if 
there is good ſenſe on either ſide, this may be 
a 1 means of their becoming wiſe. 

f 71 ee $ 1 . 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


T. Pa ur, in his firſt epiſtle to the Corin- | : 

) Zhians, Chap. 6. Ver. 13. ſays, Meats for Co 
the belly, and the belly for meats, but Gop 

ſhall deſtroy both it and them. He, methinks, 
throws bluſh and confuſion in the face of his 
readers, when he argues upon theſe ſubjects ; 
for who can conceive his body the manſion of 
an immortal ſpirit, capable to receive the in- 
ſpiration and grace of an eternal Gop, and, at 
. ſame time, by gluttony and drunkenneſs, 
entertain in that ſame place fewel to inflame 
themſelves into the abuſe of every paſſion? as 
if our miſery were our ſtudy, and innocence. 
and temperance, thoſe eaſy and agreeable com- 
panions, were not preferable to the convulſions 
of wrath and tortures of the paſſions. The dire 

effects of Intemperance are moſt pathetically 
deſcribed by an ingenious young poet, in dhe 

following lines: | obs 


| War its thouſands ſlays; 
Peace its ten thouſands : In th* embattled plain 
© Tho? Death exults, and claps his raven wings, 
Yet reigns he not even there ſo abſolute, 
So mercileſs, as in yon frantic ſcenes Me | 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth : | N 
„Where, in ch' — draught conceal'd, | 
* FER | - Or 


. 
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Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs love, 
We © He ſnares the fimple youth, who, nought ſuſpecting, 
Means to be bleit 3— But finds himſelf undone. 
Down the ſmooth ſtream of life the ſtripling darts, 
> Gay: as the 'mork j bright glows the vernal ſky, 
” WL. fwells his fails, and. paſſion fitters his courſe 3 
Safe- glides. his little bank along the ſñnore 
Where virtue takes her ſtand ; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond diſcretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempeſt ſcrowls, the furges roar, - 
* Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 


O ſad but ſure miſchance ! 
Death, a poetical by B. Pox- 
7285, K. e * ES 
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geen conſiſts in an exact and ſcrupulous 
ade to the rights of others, with a delibe- 


ONS 
and equitable temper, performing every neceſ- 
fary act of Juſtice chat relates to their perſons 
or properties, being juſt to their merit, and 
juſt to their very infirmities, by making all the 
allowances in their favour which their circum- 
ſtances require, and a good-natured and equi- 


table conſtruction of particular caſes will admit 


of; being true to our friendſhips, to our pro- 
miſs and contracts, juſt in our traffiek, juſt 
m our demands, and juſt by obſerving a due 


moderation and proportion even in our r reſent- 


ments. 

To do Juſtice, to deal fairly, to bear good 
will, to practice beneficence, to ſuctour the af- 
flicted, and relieve the necefitous, to eſteem 
worthy perſons and ons to reverence wp 

an 


Tate pu e to preſerve them upon all occaſt- 
acred and inviolate; and, from this fair 


* 
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and our parent, 9 to honour and obey our go- 
vernors; theſe, and the like, are agreeable" to 
nature, neceſſary ' for our ' ſtate, accepted of 
Gov, and approved of by all men. 

Juſtice is the foundation' of an ain 
fame, and there can be nothing commenelablc 
without it. ES. 

Be ever ſteady to your word 8 yet be not a- 
ſhamed to confeſs your errors, nor ſlow to in- 
demnify thoſe who may have ſuffered by your 
miſtake. 

Philip, King of Macedon, having, drank too: 
much wine, happened to determine a cauſe un- 
juſtly, to the prejudice of a poor widow, _ 
when ſhe heard his decree, bold dly cried out, I 
appeal to Philip ſober. The king, ſtruck with. 
the peculiarity of the event, recovered his ſen- 
ſes, heard the cauſe afreſh,” and, finding his 
miſtake, ordered her to be paid, out of his. 
open purſe, double the ſum The was to have 
2 7 This is an example worthy 1mitation.. 

| Ie is a glorious and a communicative vir- 

tae, ordained for the common good of man- 
Kind, without any regard to itſelf. This it is 
that keeps men from worrying one another, 
and preſerves tranquility in the world. It is 
the bond of human ſociety, a kind of tacit 
agreement and impreſſion of nature & without 
which there is not any thing we do can deſerve 
commendation. The juſt man wrongs nobody, 
but contents himſelf with his 6wn ; does good to 
all; thinks and ſpeaks well of ail; gives every 
man his due, and is not any man's hindrance: 
Where he 1s in authority, he commands rigbte- 
ous things; lies open to all; prefers a publick good 
Mere. a 77077 1 puniſhes the wicked _ 
| W 


mien. 

wards the good; and keeps every man in his duty. 
Where he is in ſubjection, he preſerves con- 
cord; lives in obedience to laws and magi- 
firaths ; contents himſelf in his ſtation, with 
25 hankering after offices and preferment ; and ts 

medler in other peoples matters. He 1s 

for Juſtice ſake, and aſks no other reward than 
what he receives in the comfort of bein ing Juſt, 
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1/7 NOWLEDGE is certainly one of the 
N means of pleaſure, as is confeſſed by the 
natural deſire which every mind feels of 
increaſing its ideas. Ignorance is mere privati- 
on, by which nothing can be produced: it is a 
vanity in which the ſoul fits motionleſs and tor- 
pid or want of attraction; and, without know- 
ing why, we always rejoice when we learn, and 
grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude, that, if nothing counteracts the 
natural conſequence of learning, we grow more 
happy as our minds take a wider range. 
Act One out Rar} Thr rite af nts. - 


Knowledge will foon become folly, when 
good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian. | 
The true knowledge of Gov and Fourſelf 
are true teſtimonies of being in the highway to 
ſalvation; that breeds in you a filial love, this a 
filial fear; the ignorance of yourſelf is the be- 
ginning of all ſin, and the ignorance of God is 
the perfection of all evil. 5 
It is for young men to gather knowledge, 
and for old men to uſe it; and aſſure yourſelf, 
that no man gives a fairer account of his _ 


— 


nes. 
than he that makes it his daily ſtudy to make 
EET, ß fr eats, 
FFC 

KNOWLEDGE of one's ſelf. 


Vide Humility, MREKN ESS. 


Self - Knowledge is that Acquaintance with 
ourſelves, which ſhews us what we are, ought 
to be, and do, in order to our living comforta- 
bly and uſefully here, and happily hereafter. 
The means of it is ſelf- examination, the end of 
it ſelf-government, and ſelfefruition. It prinei- 
pally conſiſts in the knowledge of dur ſouls; 
which is attained by a particular Attention to 
their various powers, capacities, paſſions, incli- 
nations, operations, ſtate, happineſs, and tem- 
per. For a man's ſoul is properly himſelf, 
Mattb. xvi. 26. compared with Luke ix. 25. 
The body is but the houſe, the ſoul is the te- 
nant  that-anhabits it; the body is the inſtru- 
ment, the foul the artiſt that directs it.. 

This ſciente hath theſe three peculiar proper- 
ties in it, which diſtinguiſh it from, and render 
it preferable to all others. 1. II is equally at- 
tainable by all. It requires no ſtrength of me- 
mory, no force of genius, no depth of penetra- 
tion, as many other ſciences do, to come at a 
tolerable degree of acquaintance with them; 
which therefore renders them 7naccefſible to the 
greateſt part of mankind. Nor is it placed out 
of their reach through a want of opportunity, 
and proper aſſiſtance and direction how to ac- 

- clic as many other parts of learning are. 
Every one of a common capacity hath the op- 


it 2 Cor, V, I, 5 Rom. vi. 13. 
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portunity and ability to attain it, if he will but 


recollect his rambling thoughts, turn them in 


upon himſelf, watch the motions of his heart, 
and compare them with his rule. 2. I is of egua! 
importance to all, and of the higheſt importance io 


every one. a> 
mis Vinrvs only makes our bliſs below,. | 
And all our knowledge is our/ekves to know 
1 | Porz's Ehay on Man. 
Other ſciences are fuited to various conditi- 


ons of life; ſome, more neceſſary to ſome z 
other, to others. But this equally concerns e- 
very one that hath an immortal Soul, whoſe fi- 


nal happineſs he deſires and ſeeks. Other know- 
ledge is very apt to make a man vain; this always 
keeps him humble. Nay, it is for want of this 
knowledge that men are vain of that they have. 


3 puffeth up +. A ſmall degree of 
knowledge often hath this effect on weak minds. 


And, the reaſon why greater attainments in it 
have not ſo generally the ſame effect is, becauſe ' 


open and enlarge the views of the mind ſo 
Fig rg let into it at the ſame time a good 
degree of ſelf-knowledge. For the more true 
knowledge a man hath, the more ſenſible he is 
of the want of it; which keeps him humble. 
IX Vide Mas Ox on ſelf-knowledge, 6th Edit. 


It is not fo very difficult (ſays one) for men 
to know themſelves, if they took. but proper 


pains 


+ 1 Cor. viii. 1. | 
1 This little treatiſe is very uſeful, and very much ap- 


proved. It ſhews the nature and benefit of that * 
i cience, 
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pains to inquire into themſelves; but they are 


more ſolicitous to be thought what they ſnould 


be, than really careful to be what they ought 


. N . 
. N * » * 
. * 1 1 ” * * * * * 
8 * # * - I & W * 
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ſcience, and the way to attain it ; intermixed with various 


reflections and obſervations on human nature, price 1 5.— 


It is remarked, That amongſt the many exhortations given 
by wiſe men of all ages to purſue this neceſſary knowledge, 
ſcarce any are more happily. expreſſed than thoſe by two 
Writers of our own Country, viz. the late Mr. Po r E, in 
his Eſay on Man, and the Rev. Mr. Bxowne, in his 


Sunday Thoughts. © 


«© *Tis VI ru only makes our bliſs below, 
And all our knowledge is our/elves to know. 
Be oft in ſelf-inſpe@ion ; "#now thy/elfs | 
Next thy bleſt Maker, next thy Saviour known 

«< "Beſt, happieſt ſcience man can reach to know.“ 
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TIERE is a particular knowledge ſuited 

1 do every ſtation in life, and it is the 
Aauty of individuals to become acquaint- 
ed with it. There are alſo ſome kinds of 


knowledge which are of a more general nature, 
and equally neceſſary in ſome- degree or other 
to be underſtood by every man, among which 
may be reckoned a 3 of the Laus of 
the country we live in; from the power of 
which, as neither prince nor peaſant are ex- 
empt, ſo ought they to be known in a ſuitable 
2 from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation 


Body en er coi 3 

And as wilful ignorance of the Laws, either 
of God or man, is no excuſe for the breach of 
them, we cannot help recommending and ad- 
miring the following ſentiments of a Karned 

and ingenious civilian on the ſtudy of the laws 
Jo demonſtrate the utility of ſome ac- 
quaintance with the laws of the land, let-us 
| ony reflect a moment on the ſingular frame 
and polity of that land which is governed by 
this ſyſtem of Laws. A land, perhaps the on- 
ly fc in the 2 my nr ponent — 
Cl berty is | ſcope 


ion. 


q 
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1 38 Law. 
conſtitution.* Phi liberty, rightly underſtood, 
| png s in the power of doing whatever the 
3 $ which. is onty to be effected by 
A general conformity of MW orders and degrees 
£0 thoſe equitable rules of action, by Which the 
meaneſt individual „u proteGet-Frons the infults 
and oppreſſion of the greateſt. As therefore 
every ſubject is intereſted in the preſervation of 
the Laws, it is incumbent upon every man to 
be acquainted with thoſe at leaſt with which he 
is immediately concerned, leſt he incur the cen- 
fare, as well as inconvenierice; of Jiving in pp 
ciety without: knowing the obligations Which it 
lays him under: and thus much may ſuffice 
for perſons of inferior "condition, who have nei- 
ther time nor capacity to enlarge their views 
beyond” that truce ſphere in which they 
are appointed to move. But thoſe on whom 
nature and fortune have beſtowed more abilities, 
and greater leiſure, cannot be ſo eafily excuſed. 
"Theſe advantages are given themy not for the 
benefit of themſelves only, but alſo of the pub 
he: and yet they cannot, in any ſcene of life, 
diſcharge properly their duty, either to the 
parc or themſelves,” without ſeme of 
in the Laws. To evinee this the 
more clearly, it aur not be amiſs to _ 
N ug ywren” 125 | ei ST Sutz 
Let us therefore dein with ou gentlemen 
of independent. eſtates and fortune, the moſt 
uſeful as well as conſiderable hody- of men in 
mende em Keyes N e 


IT 51 


52 — Spirit Seen te 146.45 
J Facuttss eus, quod euique fatere lib ig 9 
a jure See 1 wa n has 
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this Branch of learning is treated by Mr. Locke q 
as a ſtrange abſurdity, It is their landed pro- 

erty, with. its long and yoluminous train 
decent and conveyances, ſettlements, entails, 
and incumbrances, that forms the moſt intri- 
cate and moſt extenſive object of legal know- 


ledge. The thorough comprehenſion of theſe, 
in all their minute diſtinctions, is perhaps tog 


laborious a taſk for any but a lawyer by profeſ- 
fion : yet {till the underſtanding of a few lead- 
ing principles, relating to eſtates. and convey- 
ancing, may form ſome check and guard upon 
a gentleman's inferior agents, and: N bow 
af NR OR INES eee 
fition. PT e 


© 


4 Again, the policy of all Laws has made ſome 


forms neceſſary in the wording of laſt wills and 
teſtaments, and more with re to their at- 


teſtation. An ignorance in theſe muſt always 
be of dangerous conſequence, to ſuch as by 


choice or neceſſity compile their on teſtaments, 
without any technical aſſiſtance. Thoſe who 
have attended the courts of juſtice. are the beſt 
witneſſes of the confuſion and diſtreſſes that are 
hereby occaſioned in families, and of the diffi 
culties that ariſe im diſcerning the tue meaning 
of the teſtator, or ſometimes in diſcovering any 
meaning at all: ſo that in the end hu eſtate 


may often be veſted quite contrary to theſe his 
enigmatical intentions; becauſe, perhaps, he 


has omitted one or two formal words, w 8 
* - my © mY 4 * 0 «a & 
are neceſſary, to aſcerrain the. ſenſe with indi- 


putable legal preciſion, or has executed his wilt 
in the preſence of fewer witneſſes than the law 


requires. | 
3 a T 2 | But 
Education. | 
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But to proceed from private concerns to thoſe 
of a more publick conſideration. All gentle - 
men of fortune are, in conſequence of their pro- 
perty, liable to be called upon to eſtabliſh the 
rights, to eſtimate the injuries, to weigh the 
accuſations, and ſometimes to diſpoſe of the 
lives of their fellow ſubjects, by ſerving upon 
juries. In this ſituation they are frequently to 
decide, and that upon their oaths, queſtions of 


nice importance, in the ſolution of which ſome 
legal ſkill is requiſite, eſpecially where the law 
and the fact, as it often happens, are intimately 
blended together. And'the general incapacity, 
even of our beſt juries, to do this with any to- 
lerable propriety, has greatly debaſed their au- 
thority, — has unayoidably thrown more pow- 
er into the hands of the judges, to direct, -con- 
trol, and even reverſe their verdicts, than per- 
haps the conſtitution intendee. 
But ĩt is not as a juror only that zen 
gentleman is called 8 to determine qu 
ons of right, and diſtribute juſtice to his fellow 
ſubjects. It is principally with this order of 
men that the commiſſion of the e is fill'd. 
And here a very ample field is open'd for a 
gentleman to exert his talents, by maintaining 
good order in his neighbourhood; by puniſhing 
Nie diffolute and idle; by protecting the peace- 
able and induſtrious ;_ and, above all, by hea 
ing petty differences, and preventing vexatious 
proſecutions. But, in order to attain theſe de- 
Frable ends, it is neceſſary that the magiſtrate 
mould underſtand his buſineſs, and have not 
only the will but the power alſo, (under which 
'muſt be included the knowledge) of adminiſter- 
ing legal and effectual juſtice, Elſe, when ae 
8 1 85 N 
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through ignorance, or abſurdity, he will be 
the object of contempt from his inferiors, and 
of cenſure from thoſe to whom he is accounts 
ble for his conduct. | — 
TFet further; moſt gentlemen of conſiderable 
Property; at ſome period or other in their lives, 
are ambitious of repreſenting their country in 
parliament: and thoſe, who are ambitious of 
receiving ſo high a truſt, would alſo. do well to 
remember its nature and importance. They 
are not thus honourably diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of their fellow ſubjects, merely that they 
may privilege their perſons, their eſtates, or 
their domeſtics ; that they may liſt under party 
banners; may grant or with-hold ſupplies ; may 
vote with or vote againſt a popular or unpopu- 
lar adminiſtration ; but upon conſiderations far 
more intereſting and important. They are the 
2 of the Engliſh conſtitution; the ma- 
ers, repealers, and interpreters of the Engliſb 
laws ; delegated to watch, to check, and to a- 
vert every dangerous innovation; to propoſe, 


to adopt, and to cheriſh any ſolid and well 


weighed improvement; bound by every tye of 
nature, of honour, and of religion, to tranſmit 
that conſtitution and thoſe laws to their poſteri- 
ty, amended if poſſible, at leaſt withgut any 
rogation. And how unbecoming muſt it a 
pear in a member of the legiſlature to vote for 
a new law, who is utterly ignorant of the old! 
What kind of interpretation can he be enabled 
to give, who is a ſtranger to the text upon which 


he N - 1 . 
What is ſaid of our gentlemen in genera 
and the propriety of 82 application to th 


{ſtudy 


. LA. | | 
ody of the laws of their country, will bold e- 
ally ftrong, or till ſtronger, with regard” to 
the nobility of this realm, except only in the 
_ article of ſerving upon juries. Put, inſtead 0 

this, they have ſeveral peculiar provinces . o 

far greater gs Ts and concern, being not 
only by birth hereditary counſellors | of the 
crown, and judges (upon their honour) of 4 


lves'of their brother peers, bur alſo arbiters of 
the ey of all their fellow ſubjeQs, anc 
that in the laſt reſort, Their ſentence. is final, 
deciſive, irrevocable ; no appeal, no correction, 
not even a review can be had: and to their de- 
termination, whatever it be, the inferior. courts 
of Juſtice muſt conform ; otherwiſe the rule of 
abs 95:2 would no longer be uniform & ſteady. 
Nor will fome degree of legal knowledge be 
found in the leaſt ſuperfluous to the clergy. 
They, beſides the common obligations they are 
under, in proportion to their rank and fortune 
have alſo abundant reaſon, conſidered” merely as 
| elergymen, to be acquainted with many branch- 
es of the law, which are almoſt peculiar and 
appropriated to themſelves alone: Tuch are the 
Laws relating to adyowſons, - inſtitutions, and 
inductions; to ſimony, and fimonical contracts, 
to uniformity, reſidence, and pluralities ; tc 
tythes, and other eccleſiaſtical dues; to mart 
es (more eſpecially of late), and t6 4 variet) 
of other fubje&s, which are conſigned, to the 
care of their order by the proviſions of particu- 
lar ſtatutes. To underſtand theſe aright, | to 
diſcern what is warranted or enjoined, and what 
is forbidden by Law, demands a. ſort of legal 
apprehenſion ; which is no otherwiſe to be ac- 
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the” one, and wich whit dreadful 3 Te 


does it diſguiſe the other? And how une 
are theſe wrong conceptions apt to make us, 
by fixing our affections upon that of them 


which we mult not long enjoy, and raiſing our 
+ averſion to the other, which we cannot poſſibly 


avoid? Our great buſineſs then, in order to 
make our lives ſerene and happy, is, to remove 
dur affections from the one, and averſion from 
the other; and, to compaſs this, we muſt de- 
face thoſe i 'of them both, which our de- 
luding fancies have drawn upon our minds, and 
ſet ourſelves diligently to tracing out new lines, 
and more Ws features. And firſt, to 


_ conſider that gaudy blaze of life that appears ſo 


fair, and ſhines fo. bright, which is almoſt ex; 
tinguiſhed as ſoon. as kindled, and, by its ſpee- 
dy decay, becomes contemptible, let us paint 
it binding and fettering the ſoul, and detaining 
it in a dark uncomfortable priſon, darkened by 


ignorance, and made uncomfortable by folly ; 


and let death be drawn in its natural ſhape, as 
the friend and deliverer of the ſoul, approach- 
ing to. releaſe it from this hated. t, 


and to put it into 8 of that deſira- 


ble liberty, after whic it had ſo long been 


languiſhing. What we improperly call Life is 
no more of it than that which a child has in the 
_ womb, n be ſaid to enter into 


life till it is born, and the midwife is thought 
to do it no unkind office in bringing it into the 
world: why then ſhould we think death our 


enemy, for doing the ſame. friendly. office to 


the ſoul, which cannot truly be ſaid to enter 
into life till it enters into eternity, ſince that 
only is worthy to be called life, which is 2 


LIFE. Az; 
nal, and to which it can only attain by the 


aſſiſtance of death? Then thoſe glimmerin 
ſparks of life it had here below will be Kindled 


into a glorious unextinguiſhable flame; inſtead 


bf thoſe-faint rays of pleaſure, which it pleaſed 
the great and good Gop to make ſhine here 


upon it, by means of faith and virtue, eternal 


ſtreams of joy and brightneſs ſhall then flow ift 
upon it, from the incomprehenſible glories of 
his divine preſence. /'' "How's Meditations. 


Would we be but truly ambitious of deſer- 


ting, after our exit from off the ſtage of this 
world, that conciſe- yet comprehenſive inſcri 

tion, In memory of a ſincere Chriſtian, in 
this life all the happineſs ſuitable to our ſtate 
would be ſecured; and (What is of infinitely 
greater conſequence} beatitude inutterable for 
evermore. For, whatſoever things are pure; 
whatſoever things are lovely; whatſoever things 
are of good report; are they not included in 
| 2 rand and n aggregate, A ſincere chri- 

An 4 


— Vid. Heroey s {Meditation among the » ombs, 


— We ont to ſpend &&& rematader ue our life 
a if it Were more than we expected, ao Tells 
us 0n-purpoſe for wiſer management.” t 
We ſhould continually ſay with Job, are not 
my days few, and endeavour to imprint on our 
minds this ſentence of David, The Loxp hath 
made my days as an band*s breadth, mine age is as 
nothing before bim; or that of Moſes, The beſt of 
Our Days are but labour and fave, for * are 
ſoon tut off, and ww? fly 


awihy. | 
?. Cicero, in the firſt book of his Tuſculan 


Dueftions, finely: — the vain judgment we 
en 3 8 art 


7 
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are apt to form of the duration of human Life, 
compared to eternity. In. illuſtrating. this ar- 
yu , he quates a paſſage of jugs. 2-4 hiſtory 
Ariſtotit concerning a ſpecies | 
on the banks of che river Hypanis, Gann 
nee des whois Yap wee dorg. 8 
„ To:purſue the thought this. ala 
writer, let us ſuppoſe one * the moſt robull 7 
theſe Hypaniaus (ſo famed: in hiſtory) was in a 
manner coe val with time itſelf ; that he began 
to exiſt at the break of day; and that, from 
che uncommon ſtrength of his conſtitution, he 
has been able to 7 — himſelf active in Life 
through the humberleſs minutes of ten or twelve 
hours. Through ſo 1 long. a ſeries of ſecands, he 
muſt have acquired wiſdom in his Way, 
from obſervation and ence. He 
ypon his fellow creatures, who died about 
noon, to -be. happily delivered from the many 
eee. of _ z and n perhaps 
recount to t gr on A 1121 Ira- 
dition of n IM before any records of thei 
nation were -extant. The young fwarm, who 
may be advanced one hour in life, approach 
_ his perten with reſpedt, and lien to_kis/im- 
proving diſcourſe. Every thing he ſays will 
ſeem —— to this ſhort-lived. generation. 
The compaſs of a day will be eſteemed. the 
whole duration of Tor and the firſt dawn. of 
light will, in their chronology, be ſtyled the 
great ra of their creation. 
Let us now ſuppoſe this venerable inſect, 
this Neſtor of Hypanis, ſnould, a little before 
his death, and about ſun-ſet, ſend for all his 
deſcendants, his friends, and his acquaintance, 
out e laſt 
* 


* 


e them, and to admoniſh them with 
rting breath. They meet perhaps un- 
8 addrefſes himſelf to dem after 
manner 
tongeſt Life myſt have an end: eriod of 
mine is now at hand; neither do 1 2 15 at 


EFRE. * | 147 5 
For ſhelter of a muſhroom; and 
wt Ffendd and elo citizens, F 8 the 
my fate, fince my len, art he ty become a bur- 


then; "and there 18 new to me under 
e fun. The e an 1 75 1 have 
een in my couftry; the manifold” mi- 


fortunes to hic we. are all, liab 4 4 and the | 
Tatal -difeaſt's mcidetit to otir race, Fs, abun- 2 9 
dant ay zhr mie this leſſon, that no Happ neſs | | 
can cttre nor Faſting which 1 is | pied in | 5 | 
A 15 are out f ar? e Gres is the | x 


. por of Life! A whole proc of infants | 
e a keen blaft : 

Ml 2 of & tis been fwept | 
— 9 8 . Ferre breeze : | 


| meet denne s Rave we fuffer d from a 
2215 e Our ſtrongeſt 2 4 are not 
proof agarift a ſtorm of baif: and even a dark 
cloud makes the ſtouteſt 5 o quake. ' 
„ have lived in the firft ax s, and conver- =”. 
ſed with inſects of a 'Urger fize and ſtron ; 
make, and ( muſt add) of ri te virtke, in 
any can boaſt of in the prefent generation. I 
muſt c conjure you to give yet der credit to 
"oy irbſf words, When T affure you, chat yon 
42 fan, Which now a ppears weſtward 8.6 
the water, and ſeems not to be far diſtant from 
the earth, in my remembrance ſtobd in the 
middle of che ty, and thor his beams dire&fy 
den upon” us. The world was much more 
1 466 Athens a Stn enlighten'd 


* 


ceinties, 


br pe " 1. 1 no in 
. moſt acceptable thing in the __ 15 


Aſcreet Liberaliey and the leere . 1 


muſt” fieeds' be feat,” When the g 
Tn THEN ih power 1 is the. Coming ny of 
N 
He chat gives to all without 4 Neri will 
ben ſtand in need of every one's a ſtance, 
' Liberalit 555 not confiſt fo ach i n 
ue as in yigg eaſonably. 
eis not tõ be eſteemed Aetzl, "Ko < 
as it were . a quarrel with his money, 4 
Knows | not how 8 art with i it or keen it; ; 
but. he that diſpoſes « of N with Uiſcretion an an 
reafori, that proportions. his 1 to his abi 
iy, chooles his, obiects accordin ing to fo. heir fe- 
qd 2 5 his oO. when, oe 
ſt good, en fart: 0 os 15 | 


eee. 


#1 . 4 
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e in his fable of the birth ns 


Asemed ene of 2 25 ent e ef ah dd 


qui * r 
wok was note ont toe 


1 * 2 and 
jon of His own” merie, and 
fence and diſtinction. From 
Is mother, he inherits his FE” 2 
* | _— — * es 


Lovs am 
; that 


makes him a conſtant beggar of wn 
. es — 3 2 flattery, 
tY, an being deſpiſed, 
which i is inſeparahle from him. 
Where Love is, there is no * and i 
there is labour, the.labour.is-lov 


is not the coarſer tie 3 
Unnatural oſt, and foreign to the mind, 
That opp peace, but harmony idſelf, 


- Att r. paſſions into Love: N 5 * 
| W Ai om exerts his { 
1 Perſe eſteem, * ſympathy of ſoul; 


q ht meeting thought, and will prevenin | 
Wich th ni e e | for nought but pil, 


Wanne nn 
THOMPSON» 
There is no palin that more excites us to 
every thing that is noble e cha 
en 


LO VE OF O p. 750 


Thee ihre grp fprings i Gar as 
theſe ; a clear diſcovery of what God is in bimſolf: 
4 livgly ſenſe of what he bas dane fur us; and a 
P be will beftow_upou us. 
Where the Love of Gon reigns in yhe alfec- 
rions, i A 2 2 the ather f na 


— 2 — — 
ä attentive to his holy word : the Bund will be 
lifted up to heaven in daily requeſts: the ness 
will be bent in humble worſhip: all the out- 
ward n will be buſy in doing gen 

OD, 


Nos. 2 
God, and promoting his glory: be that loves 
God will keep his commandments, and fulfil every 
preſent duty with delight: he will endeavour 
to pleaſe Gop in all his actions, and watch a- 
gainſt and avoid whatſoever may offend him. 
And while the ſeveral outward powers are thus 
engaged, all the inward affections of nature 
will be employed in correſpondent exerciſes. 
Supreme Love will govern all the active train 
of human paſſions, and lead them captive to 
„ Onaby gs ea nr 


How vain are all their pretences to love Gop | 


: : : 


who know little or nothing of him, who are 


neither acquainted with the glorious perfections 


of his nature, nor with the wondrous diſcove- 
ries of his grace! Love muſt be founded in 
knowledge. How vain are their pretences to 
love God with all their heart, and in a ſupreme . 
degree, who never ſaw him to be a being of 
tranſcendent worth, of ſurpaſſing excellency, 
and capable of making them for ever happy; 

who value their corn, and their wine, and their 
oil, their buſineſs, their riches, or their diver- 
ſions, more than God and his Love! © 
How ſenſeleſs and abſurd is the pretence to 
love Gop above all things, if we do not reſolve 
to live upon him as our hope and happineſs; if 
we do not chuſe him to be our Gop and our all, 
our chief and all- ſufficient portion in this world, 
and that to come! Where the idea of Gep; as 
a Being of ſupreme excellence doth not reign in 
the mind, where the will is not determined and 
fred on Him as our ſupreme good, men are 
ſtrangers to this ſacred and divine affection of 
Love. Till this. be done, we cannot be ſaid to 
love Gon with all our heart. 
TW How 


4 


Love. —_ ” 


How neceſſary and uſeful a practice therefore 
is it for a Chriſtian to meditate often on the tran- 
ſcendant perfections and worth of the bleſſed 
God, to ſurvey his attributes, and his grace in 

HRIST. JESUS, to keep in mind a conſtant idea 
of his ſupreme excellence, and frequently to re- 
peat and confirm the choice of Him as our high- 
. eſt hope, our portion, and our everlaſting good! 

This will keep the Love of Gop warm at heart, 
and maintain the divine affection in its primitive 
life and vigour. 5 3 
But if our idea of the adorable and ſupreme 
excellence of Gop grow faint and feeble, and 
ſink lower in the mind; if we loſe the ſight of 
his amiable glories, the ſenſe of his amazing love 
in the 8 his rich promiſes, and his alluring 
grace, if we ſhall abate the fervency of this ſa- 
cred paſſion, our Love to Gop will grow cold 
by degrees, and ſuffer great and guilty decays. 
F. 0 — Watts on he Le of — 


X | The 


* 'The lirtle treatiſe from which the above ſentiments are 
taken, is thus mentioned by Dr. SToxnnovss, in the gth 
edition, pa. 33. of his Friendly Advice to a Patient; at the 
latter ud, of which he has alſo given ſome ſhort remarks on 
other religious writers, peculiarly proper for charitable per- 
ſons to-give to the fick, or indigent, 

This is a pathetick addreſs to the heart, wich I could 
« wiſh in the hands of perſons of almoſt every rank ; for 
upon the whole I ſcarcely know a more important book; 
« as it ſhews the right »/e, as well as the notorious abu/e © 
<«« of the paſſions in matters of religion, and points out the 
e happy medium between the rapturous flights, and even 
«« jndecent expreſſions of enthuſiaſts, on the one hand, and 
e the dry reaſoning and cool addreſſes. of the lukewarm 
<< on the other. e extravagant ſallies, wild ttanſports, 
« and heated imaginations of the former, will, often in 
the judgment of the latter, ſeem nearly approaching to 
| and be ridiculed as ſuch. 80 fur a 

8 s 
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The following thought of a pious author up- 
on the Love that Gop requires of us is perfect- 
ly beautiful. 2 HEM 3 

What thanks do we owe to Gop, ſays — 
| wa. 


« are exceflive & irrational they are unqueſtionably blame- 


e able, and moſt carefully to be avoided ; yet grateful ac- 
„ knowledgments, and He humble approaches of a de- 
* pendant rational Being to an Omnipotent Creator, and 
5 infinitely benevolent Wenefadtor, demand far different 
4 affeQtions and expreſſions from thoſe, with which we 
<c purſue a mechanical improvement, or demonſtrate a 
% mathematical propoſition. — We are to love the Loxp 
„ our Gop with all our heart, and with all our ſtrength ; 
* but the expreſſions of this love, where it is equally fin- 
e cere, will yet be different in different conſtitutions.— 
«© Prayer, according to m apprehenſion, may not impro- 
<« perly be defined an addreſs to Heaven, enlivened with 
* ſuch degrees of fervor and intenſeneſs as our natural 
<< temper, influenced by a true /ex/e of GO p, and his at- 


* tributes, may produce. So far the Docbor. 


Excellent inſtructions too will be found in this treatiſe to 
guard againſt the miſtakes of enthuſiaſm, or lukewarmneſs. 

ftriking meditation of the author's, upon the argument 
'of each diſcourls, ſhews the practical uſes of the ſeveral 
propoſitions which he maintains, and directs the reader to 
uſe his own paſſions as a ſpur to quicken his progreſs in the 
Chriſtian 1 The following quotation will ſhew 
the regard which the great Bona HVR (ſee his life) paid 
to treatiſes on this important ſubject. His time was 
<< wholly taken up in viding the fick, ſearching-into every 


part of medicine with the utmoſt diligence, and reading 


ce the ſcriptures ; which he generally did after morning 
„ prayer. He was particularly fond of ſuch authors as 
6c placed the Love of God, and its conſequential duties, 
c in the cleareft light; and was therefore remarkably 
«© compaſſionate to his fellow creatures, and chearful in his 
% family, even under the moſt trying afflictions. He would 
*c. ſometimes ſay with Fob, Shall we receive Good at the 


„Hand of Gon, and Hall we not receive Evil? — efpe- 


<< cially when that very Evil, how grievous ſoever at pre- 


ent, is defigned for our future good; for as a Father 
* chaſteneth his Son, fo the Lord our God chaftencth us.” 


Deut. viii. 54 


„ doo 
who tho' we are ſo much indebted to him, de- 
mands only our Love, to pay off all our debts, 
or rather forgives us all our debts upon. this. 
conſideration ? Doth not he ſhew us, by placing 
the precept of Love above all others, how.. 
poor and inſolvent as we are, we may clear our- 

_ ſelves of all that we owe him? . 
Let no man excuſe himſelf upon che difficul- 
ty of paying him, becauſe no man can ſay that 
he has not a heart. No ſacrifices, no preſents, 
nor any painful labour, is required of us; we- 
have in ourſelves enough to ſatisfy him, for we 
are maſters of our own Love; give that to the 
Lon, and we are quit, I ſay more, in paying 
thus for favours that he hath done us, he will 
do us more, and of our creditor he will become 
our debtor. _ ig eee 
And St. Auſtin perfectly explains in what 
pure Love conſiſts. The Love of a Cbriſtian 
foul, ſays he, is not pure if it ſerves Gop for 
intereſt | What then! ſhall our ſervices go- 
without reward? No, without doubt; but we 
ſhall have GoD himſelf, whom we ſerved, for: 
a reward; he will be the pay of our labburs, 
becauſe we ſhall fee him ach as he is. What 
does our Lox D JESUS CHRIST ſay to his diſci- 
ples ? He that loves me keeps my commagetments + 
he that loves me will my Father love; and I will 
love him alſo. And what will he give him then? 
And I will manifeſt myſelf to him. If you do not 
love at all, it is nothing; if you leve, if you 
ſigh after your Gop, if you ſerve him without 
intereſt, that is all that your heart can deſire. 
Look after nothing beſides him, he has enough 
to ſatisfy you; however covetous you are, a 
Gop is enough for you. Avarice aſpires after 
1 the 
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the poſſeſſion of all the earth, and heaven too; 


but is not he who made Heaven and Earth of 
more value than both put together? 


How elegant and noble is the following pious 
ſentiment, wrote in a letter to a friend. 


Let the orators adorn themſelves with their elo- 
quence, the philoſophers with their wiſdom, the rich 
with their treaſures, Kings with their power and 
grandeur ; Chriſt is to us a rich poſſeſſion, and a 
- glorious Kingdom. We find wiſdom in the folly of 

| the goſpel, ſtrength in the weakneſs of the fleſh, 
glory in the ſhame of the croſs. | 
Tis becauſe Gop loved us, that we ought to 
love him, and eſteem all his attributes valuable 
and precious to us: His wiſdom contrives pro- 
per meaſures for our happineſs ; his omnipo- 
tence executes them without impediment ; and 
his ſupreme Majeſty renders his Love infinitely - 
eſtimable. 


LOVE ef cin 


Love not your children unequally ; or if you 
do, ſnew it not, leſt you make the one proud, 
the other envious, and both fools. If nature 
has made a difference, it is the part of a tender 

arent to help the weakeſt. That trial is not 
air where affection ſits judge. 


LOVE of ow NRERTIOH BO UR. 


Love your Neighbour for Gov's fake, and 
God for your own ſake, who created all things 
for your ſake, and redeemed you for his mer- 


2 cy's 


= 


at 
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ey's ſake. If your Love hath any other mo- 
tive, it is falſe Love; if your motive hath : 

other end, it is ſelf.- love. 5 "J 
If you negle& your Love to your Neigh- 
bour, in vain you profeſs your Love to Gop 
for by your Love to Gop, your Love to your 
Neighbour is acquired ; and by your' Love to 
ers: your Love to God is nou- 
Tuned. | 


LOVE of ow CounTxy. 


Love of our country, as a moral virtue, is 
thus defined by Mr. Addiſon : * A fixed diſpo- 
ſition of mind, to promote the ſafety, welfare, 
and reputation of * community in which we 
are born, and of the conſtitution under which 
we are protected. And this is an aſſertion as 
reaſonable as it is natural, ſince, as the ſame 
author juſtly obſerves, it inclines us ta be be- 
neficial to thoſe who are, and ought to be, 
dearer to us than any other. It takes in our 
families, relations, friends, and acquaintance ; 
and, in ſhort, all whoſe welfare and ſecurity 
we are obliged to conſult, more than that of 
thaſe who are ſtrangers to us. For this reaſon, 
it is the moſt ſublime and extenſive of all ſocial 
virtues ; eſpecially if we conſider that dit does 
not only promote the well-being of thoſe wha 
are our cotemporaries, but likewiſe their chil- 
dren and their poſterity. --- Farther, though 
there is a benevolence due to all mankind, 
none can queſtion but a ſuperior degree of it is 
to be paid to a father, a wife, or a child. In' 
the ſame manner, though our Love ſhould 

2 reach 
The Freeholder, No. 5 
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reach to the whole ſpecies, a greater proporti- 
on of it ſhould exert itſelf towards that com- 
munity in which providence has placed us. 


This is our proper ſphere of action, the pro- 


vince allotted us for the exerciſe of all our ci- 
vil virtues; and in which alone we have op- 
ortumities of expreffing our good- will to man- 
Joo purſue therefore our private intereſts in 
ſubordination to the good of our country; to be 


examples in it of virtue, and obedient to the 


las; to chuſe ſuch repreſentatives as we appre- 


hend to be the beſt friends to its conſtitution. 


and Hbefrties ; and, if we have the power, to 


promote ſuch laws as may improve and perfect 
it; feadily to embrace every opportunity for 
advancing its profperity ; chearfully to contri- 
bute to its defence and ſupport ; and, if need be, 


to die for it: theſe are among the duties which 
every man, who has the happineſs to be a 


member of our free and proteſtant conſtitution, 
owes to Bis country. | 


LUXURY (Vid , Ov 


If we did but duly weigh ard examine the 
ity and excellency of nature, we ſhould. 
quickly find how ſhameful a thing it is to de- 
generate into a luxurious foftneſs and delicacy , 
and, on the contrary, how becoming it is to 
hve frugally, remperarely, gravely, and ſoberly. 
a 


Extravagance and ſenfuality brought Pericles, 


Callias the fon of Hypponicus, and Nicias, not 
only to neceſſity but to extreme poverty; and 
| we EE, when 


When all their ſubſtance was exhauſted, they 
then drank to each other in a bow! of foam 
and thus miſerably ended their days. Thus is 
one of the many lamentable inſtances which 
be given of che fatal effects of extravagance 
an ſe Uality. 1 . | 
LYING. 


Turn is not only a man's ornament hut his 
inſtrument z it is the great man's glory, and the 
or man's ſtock : a man's truth 1s his liveli- 

20d, his recommendation, his letters of credit. 
Dr. N hicbcots Aphor, 


All men muſt acknowledge Lying to be one 
of the moſt ſcandalous fins that can be commit- 
ted between man and man; a crime of a deep 
dye, and of an extenſive nature, leading into in- 
numerable ſins; for Lying is practiſed to deceive, 
to injure, betray, rob, deſtroy, and the like; Ly- 
ing 1n this ſenſe is the concealing of all other 
crimes, the ſheep's cloathing upon the wolf's 
back, the Phariſee's prayer, the harlot's bluſh, 
the hypocrite's paint, the murderer's ſmile, the 
thief's cloak, and. Fudas's kiſs; in a won, it is 
mankind's darling ſin, and the Devil's diſtin- 
guiſhed characteriſtick 
Lying is a ſin deſtructive to ſociety; for there 
is no trade where there is no truſt, and no truſt 
where there is no frutb; and yet this curſed 
trade of Lying creeps into all trades, as if there 
was no living (as one ſpeaks) without Lying: 
But ſure it is, we had better be /oſers than Ly- 
BY ars, 
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ars, for he ſells a dear bargain indeed that ſells 
his conſcience with his commodity. | 
A righteous man hateth Lying. Prov. xlii. 8. 
and St. Ferome furniſhes us in an ingenious man- 
ner with a ſtriking inſtance of this truth, in the 
hiſtory of an innocent woman, who being accu- 
ſed of adultery, was cruelly tortured, and broke 
| ſeven times without dying. He fays, 6 
As ſhe had her hands tied behind her, and 
could not lift them up to Heaven, ſhe lifted up 
her eyes thither, which the executioner could 
not bind, and ſaid, with her face all bathed in 
tears, You are my witneſs, my Lord Feſus, you to 
whom nothing is hid, who ſound the bottom of the 
heart, that it is not to ſave my life that I deny the 
crime that I am charged with, but not to fin by 
telling a lie. | DES 
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MAN, by Creation, Degeneration, and Ree 
; generation. | 


AN, by Creation, was of one conſtant u- 
niform frame and tenour of ſpirit, held 
one ſtrait and even courſe; not one 

thought or faculty ravelled or diſordered: his 
mind had a perfect illumination to underſtand 
and know the will of God; his will a perfect 

compliance therewith ; his ſenſitive appetite, 
and other inferior powers, Rog! in a mo obe- 
dient fubordination. | 

Man, by Degeneration, is become a moſt dif: 
ordered and rebellious creature, conteſting with 
and oppoſing his Maker, as the frft cauſe, b 

ſelf - dependence , as the ehiefeft good, by ſelf- 
love; as the higheſt Lord, by ſelf- will; and as 
the laſt end, by Telf-ſeeking + and ſo is quite diſ- 
ordered, and all his acts irregular. illumi- 
nated underſtanding i is clouded with igforance; 
his — . — will full of rebellion and ſtub- 
bornneſs; his ſubordinate powers caſting off the 
dominion and government of che ſuperior fa- 
culties. 

But by Regeneration this diforder'd ſoul is ſet 
right again; in which, /elf- dependence is remo- 
ved by faith; ſelf- love, by the love of Gop; 
felf-vill, by ſubjection we obedience to-the 12 75 
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of Gop; and /elf- ſeeking, by ſelf-denial. The 
darkened underſtanding is again illuminated, 
heſ, i. 18. the refractory will ſweetly ſuhdu- 
Pfal. cx. 3. the rebellious appetite, or con- 
cupiſcence, gradually conquered, Rom. vi. And 
thus the ſoul which fin had univerfally depraved, 
is again by grace reſtored and rectified. 


MAN, with reſpe to God's Care of him. 


There is an active vigilant providence that 
ſuperintends every creature upon earth. There 
is not the moſt deſpicable diminutive creature 
that lives in the world left without the line of 
providence. Gop is therefore ſaid to give them 
all their meat in due ſeaſon, and for that end they 
all wait upon bim, Pſal. civ. 27. as a great and 
provident houſe-keeper orders daily convenient 
proviſions for all his family, even to the leaſt 
and loweſt among them. The ſmalleſt inſects 
and gnats which ſwarm ſo thick in the air, and 
of the uſefulneſs of whoſe being it is hard to 
give an account, yet theſe all find nouriſhment 
in the world, and are again convenient nouriſh- 
ment themſelves to others that prey upon them. 
But Man is the peculiar care of God, and 
the ſoul of man much more than the body. 
Hence CnRISTH fortifies the faith of Chriſtains 
againſt all diſtruſts of divine providence, even 
' from their excellency above other creatures, 
Matt. x. 31. Ye are of more value than many ſpar- 
rows ; and Matt. vi. 26. Your Heavenly Father 
feeds the fowls of the air, and are you not much 
Better than they? And ver. 30. He cloaths the 
graſs of the field, and ſball be not much more 
cloath you? And ſo the Apoſtle, the firſt of Cor, 
| Ix. 9. Doth Cod take care for oxen? Or ſaith he 

. | 13 
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is altogether for our ſakes ? for our ſakes no doubt 
#his is written. In all which places is ſhewn the 
dignity of Man above all animals and vegeta- 
bles, in reſpe& of the natural excelleney of his 
_ reaſonable ſoul, but eſpecially the gracious et- 
_ dowments of it, which. endear it far more to its 
Maker. Therefore Man may comfort himſelf, 
and reſt aſſurẽd, that though he might fall into 
heavy preſſures, and the deepeſt diſtreſſes either 
of Sabie body, his merciful creator will not 
fail to relieve, ſupport, revive, and deliver him, 
when he ſees it fitteſt for him, if he continually 
looks unto him. | 9 | 
To animate our affiance in the Supreme Be- 
ing, let us but call to mind. his unparallell'd 
love to mankind in CHRIST JESUS. He who 
ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him up for 
us all, how ſhall he not with him freely give us 
all things? Let us but repreſent to our minds 
God's goodneſs in a dying Saviour, thus finely 
deſcribed by Sir Richard Steel, and our hearts 
will immediately glow with love, gratitude, and 
dependence, in a degree not to be expreſſed. 
Who is that yonder buffetted, mocked, and 
fpurn'd? Whom do they drag like a felon ? 
Whither do they.carry my Lord, my King, my 
Saviour, and my God? And will he die to ex- 
piate thoſe very injuries ? See where they have 
nail'd the Lord and giver of life! How his 
wounds blacken } his body writhes, and heart 
heaves with pity, and with agony } Oh Almigh- 
ty Sufferer, look down, look down from. thy 
triumphant infamy ! Lo, he inclines his head to 
bis ſacred boſom. ! Hark, he groans, fee! he ex- 
pires ! The earth trembles, the temple rends, 
the rocks burſt, - the dead arife ! which are the 


>} Fe quick ? 
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quick ? which are-the dead ? Sure nature, all 
nature, is departing with her creator.“ 
| | Chriſtian Hero. 

Let us then continually look up to this mer- 
ciful God and Saviour, who thus died for our 
ſins, roſe again for our juſtification, and is now 
ſat down triumphant on the right hand of the 
Father, making interceſſion for us. Let us 
make him our delight, ſaying conſtantly in our 
hearts with the Royal Pſalmiſt, Ibhom have I in 
Heaven but thee ? and there is none upon Earth 
that I defire befides thee. Pſ. Ixxiii. 25. 


Oh Man ! degenerate Man ! offend no more 
Go learn from brutes thy Maker to adore ! 
Shall theſe thro? ev'ry tribe his bounty own, 
Of all his works, * thou alone 
Deaf when the tuneful voice of mercy cries, 
And blind, when ſovereign Goopness charms the eyes! 
Mark, even the wretch his awful name blaſphemes, 
His pity ſpares, — his clemency reclaims ! 
Obſerve his patience with the guilty ſtrive, 
And bid the criminal repent and live; | 
Recall the fugitive with gracious eye, 
Beſeech the obſtinate, he would not die! 
Amazing tenderneſs, —— amazing moſt, 
The ſoul on whom ſuch mercy ſhould be loſt! | | 
| Deity, a Poem: 


MARRIAGE. (Vide HusSBanD, Wir E.) 


MaRRIAGE is certainly a ſtate and condition 
upon which the happineſs or miſery of life does 
very much depend ; more than indeed moſt 
3 think before-hand. To be confined to 

ve with one perpetually, for whom we have 
no liking and efteem, muſt certainly be a moſt 
| | - uneaſy 
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uneaſy ſtate. There had need be a great many 
a e to reconcile a conſtant conver- 
ation to one, where there is ſome ſhare of kind- 
neſs and affection; but without Love the very 
beſt of all good qualities will never make a con- 
ſtant conver/ation eaſy and delightful. And 
whence proceed thoſe endleſs and innumerable 
domeſtick miſeries, that plague and utterly con- 
found ſo many families, but from want of love 
and kindneſs in the wife or huſband ? From 
theſe comes their neglect, and careleſs ma- 
nagement of affairy at home, and their profuſe - 
extravagant expences made abroad. In a word, 
it is not eaſy, as it is not needful, to recount 
the evils that ariſq, abundantly, from the want 
of conjugal affe&tion only. And fince this is ſo 
certain, a man of, woman runs the moſt fearful 
hazard that can be, who marries without this 
affection in themſelves, and without good aſſu- 
rance of it inhe other. And as it is impoſſi- 
ble for any one th love with another's affections, 
but with their own, the Parents muſt conſider 
this efpecially, how they engage their children 
to wiarry, where, at the leaſt, a hopeful proſ- 
& of this love doth not appear; leſt whilſt 
they are endeayouring to make their children 
happy, they yiake them, of all creatures, the 
moſt miſerable, and make them irremeghably ſa 


Can wealjh give happineſs ? look round, and ſee 
What gay diſtreſs ! what ſplendid miſery ! 


Whatever fortune, laviſhly can*pour 


The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
Wealth is a cheat, believe not what it ſays, 
Like àuy Lord it promiſes and pays. 
How miſer ſtartle to be told 


Of ſuch. a wonder as inſolvent gold? | 
What nature wants Ras an intrinſick weight; 55 
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All more 1s but the faſhion of the plate, 
Which for one moment charms the fickle vier; 
It charms us zow, anon we caſt anew, K 
To ſome freſh birth of faxcy more inclin'd : 
Then wed not acres, but a noble mind. 


If your fancy and judgment have agreed in 


af bl 


the choice of a fit perſon for your wife, love fo, 


that you may be feared ; rule fo, that you may 
be honoured; be not too diffident, left you 
teach her to deceive you; nor too ſuſpicious, 
leſt you teach her to abuſe you. If you ſee a 
fault, let your loye hide it ; if ſhe continues in 
it, let your wiſdom reprove it. Reprove her 
not openly, leſt ſhe grow bold; rebuke her not 
tauntingly, leſt ſhe grow ſpiteful. Proclaim not 


her beauty, leſt ſhe grow proud; boaſt not of 


her wiſdom, leſt you be thought fooliſh. Let 
her not ſee your imperfections, leſt ſhe diſdain 
you; profane not her ears with looſe commu- 
- nication, leſt you defile the ſanctuary of her mo- 
deſty. An underſtanding huſband makes a diſ- 
creet wife, and ſhe a ha py huſband. 

Let your love adviſe before you chooſe, and 
your choice be fixed before you marry. Re- 
member the happineſs or miſery of your life de- 
pends upon this one act, and that nothing but 
death can diſſolve the knot ; he that weds in 
haſte, repents oftentimes by lefure. 


A ſingle life is doubtleſs preferable to a mar- 


ried one, where prudence and affection do not 
accompany the choice; but where they do, 
there is no terreſtrial happineſs equal to the 
married ſtate. - | LIES 
In the choice of a wife (ſay the Spaniards) we 
. ought to make uſe of. our ears, and not of our 
eyes. : 


8 Whatſoever 


\ \ * 
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Whatſoever jars happen after Marriage, they 
ought never to break che moſt ſacred bands. 
I here cannot be too near an equality, too ex- 
act an harmony, betwixt a married couple; it is 
a ſtep of ſuch weight as calls for all our fore- 
ſight and penetration; and eſpecially the tem- 
per and education muſt be attended to. In un- 
equal matches, the men are more in fault than 
women, who can ſeldom be chooſers. 
. Many people marry firſt, and have to learn 
afterwards the duty of a married ſtate, and the 
comforts and inconveniences that attend it; and 
it is not uncommon to meet with perſons whoſe 
depraved judgments encourage them to think it 
immaterial, whether or not love precedes tying 
the matrimonial knot, looking upon it as a mat- 
ter of future expectation, F 
The following HTO of Milton are very fine 
upon this ſubjec 1 
Hail, wedded love; myſterious law ! true ſource 
Of human 3 ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe 
Buy thee adult'rous Luſt was driven from man 
Among the beaſtial herds to range: By thee, 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juſt, and pure, Fra 
Relations dear, and all the charities | a 
Of Father, Son, and Brother, firſt were known ! 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſweets! - - 
Here love his golden ſhafts-employs ; here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings: 
Here reigns and revels ; not in the bought ſmile _ 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear'd, ' 
Caſual fruition ; Not in court- amours 
Mix'd dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
And ſerenade, which the ſtarv'd Lover ſings 
To his proud fair, beſt quitted with diſdain. | 
The following ſentiments. concerning IEA“ 
Lousy cannot be deemed an improper conclu- 
„ The 
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The el or paſſion of JE aLousyY begins 
u 


with faint ſuſpicions, weak fears of ſome affront 
or injury to one's love, then ſtronger, and, gra- 
dually, ſtronger ſtill; theſe grow from flight 
preſumptions, and are confirmed, by degrees, 
by little accidental coincidencies of time, place, 
or other minute circumſtances : Reports or ſur- 
mifes, ſuggeſted from different hands, efpecial- 
ly if they appear without deſign, and riſe above 
one another, or add ſomething new, -preatl 
ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions ; and theſe Fi 9 | 
much the deeper into the mind, if it is m a 
ſtate otherwiſe violently moved, paſſionate, or 
melancholic, depreſſed in its circumſtances, or 
particularly acute in its perceptions at the time, 
inflamed by liquor, or enlivened by company. 
The patient begins now to ſee every thing in 
the blackeſt colours, --- dwells on all the little 
circumſtances that confirm the paſſion, --- ag- 
gravates them beyond their due ſize and pro- 
portion; then follow ſudden ſtarts and ſal- 

bes of thought and paſſion ; dreadful ſuſ- 
pence between fear and hope; ſuſpicion and 
wonted confidence ſucceed quick to each other; 
--- eager deſires to be ſatisfied, and to have his 
ſuſpicions confirmed, yet horror at the thought, 
vith pleaſing illuſions, that all may be a dream; 
— fluctuation of opinions and deſigns. But 
when ſuſpicion is ripened into aſſurance, then 
follows averſion, keen indignation, dire hate, 
an eager propenſity to revenge; with ſtrong in- 
tervals of love and 2 between, like the 


bot fits of an ague which ſucceed the ſhivering 


und cold: theſe uſher in deſperate: reſolutions, 
which are ſoon ſucceeded by quick convullions 
of remorſe and horror, At length the crea- 
ö 5 dure, 


+ 
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ture, being wrought up to fury by this tumult - 
of oppoſite paſſions, is capable of attempting 
any thing ; and the 2 is ſeldom ſoothed or 
laid, but by the deſtruction of the perſons who 
were the unhappy occaſions of it; or elle ha- 
ving ſpent itſelf, the violence of its fer- 
ment, it ſubſides at length into a cool hate, or 
perfect indifference. . 
From the gradual workings of nature, du- 
ring the whole proceſs of the paſſion, we may 
deduce the genuine indications of a cure. Jza- 
Lousy generally takes place where there is a 
ſtrong Lovsz, and is more or leſs violent in 
proportion to the ſtrength and fervor of that 
paſſion. As nothing can ſatisfy it ſhort of a 
return of affection, ſo it can bear no rival; na- 
ture intending by this to bind the moral connec- . 
tion the faſter, for the ſurer propagation and 
ſupport of ſociety. Whenever, therefore, there 
is any appearance of a breach in this connection, 
the imagination takes the alarm, and, brooding 
over the real or ſuppoſed injury, produces that 
violent convulſion we call JzaLovsy, which is 
- but the frenzy, or the corruption and exceſs of 
love, . ſeeking to recover and be entirely re- uni- 
ted to its natural object from which it was, or 
thought itſelf, divorced by the apprehended in- 
fidelity. Two indications, therefore, ſeem to : 
riſe out of the diſorder. The firſt is, to diſab- - 
uſe, or undeceive, the unhappy patient, by a 
fair and careful examination into thoſe circum- 
ſtances or preſumptions which gave birth to the 
paſſion. The ſecond is, to endeavour to revive 
and dwell upon thoſe impreſſions of honour, 
worth, or friendſhip, which created the firſt at- 
tachment to the. perſon beloved, and by that 
8 5 2 means 


means to kindle afreſh the antient love, What- 
ever contributes to introduce this, like a bal- 
of Annie infuſion into ſome feſtered ſore, allays 
the unnatural heat, and ſweetens thoſe corroſive 
humours that infected and preyed upon the 
temper. As in hypochondriac caſes, the ſpirits 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to flow with an unequal 
Courſe, and light upon ſome tender or debilita- 
ted part, where nature is leaſt able to bear the 
ſhock of ſuch an unuſual flow; fo in the paſſi- 
on of Jealouſy, the whole current of thought, 
and imagination running in the chapnel of the 
ſuppoſed affront, reſts upon that tender paſſi- 
on of love, rankles it to an exceſſive degree, 
turns every incident into the colour of the pre- 
doffeflion, and exalts defire into frenzy and 
Fae. But the diverting the thoughts from that 
dark fide to fairer views of the object, and the 
introducing a more gentle and bowing paſſion, 
makes a revulſion of the acrimonious humours, 
and turns the current of the mind into the ac- 
euſtomed channels of confidence, friendſhip, and 
love. Vide Dialogues concerning Educa- 
cog, tion, by D. Fordyce, Vol. II. 


MEDIOCRITY. 


- Happy are they who limit their deſires, and 
chooſe the golden mean between too much and 
too little, faying, with Agur in the Proverbs, 

give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with 
Food conventent for me : leſt I be full and deny thee, 
and ſay, who is the Lord? Or left I be poor, and 
fteal, and take the name of my Cod in vain. , 
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F e'er ben Ad n my faticy 4 | 


Witch any with 0 mean as to be great, 


Continue Heay'n ſtill from me to remove, 


The . bleſſings of the life L love! 


CowLex.. 
Stet KG voler poten-: 
2 culmi ne ered. et 
Me duleis ſaturet quits. 
OB/curs poſitus _ 


Lent per fruar ori 


NVullis nota Dutritibus | 
ta, per eg g I-23 2 
Sic cum franfierint mei Winden e 

Nulls cum ftre epitu a | * 


Pllelus moriar fbnex, 8 ny . 
Il nom gravis intubat © . 91 
Jui notns im 1 1 2 
3 * moritur ſibi. 


' -vÞ favour's pinnacle! 
| All1 F is to lie ſtill. | 
Settled; i in ſome ſecret = 
In eałm leiſure let me reſt ;\ * 
And far off the blick ſtave, * 
Paſs away my<filerit age 9 
Thus when without noiſe unknown 
F have lived out all my ſpan, 
I all die wirhout a groan, 
An old. vod een. 


Climb, at court 105 me that will if 1 


The following is a paraphraſe of Lan Lands 


drwn upon the tame paſſage. 


Ls 


Place me, ye Powers H in ſome obſcure retreat: 
O kerp me innocent! make ah raonk 


In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 


Give me a life, remote from guilty courts ; 
Where free from or fears, in humble eaſe, 


Unheard of I may live, and die in peace! 


| Happy the man who thus retir'd from ſight 
Studies himſelf, and ſeeks no other — N 
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But moſt * he, who ſits on high, 

= sd to every tongue, and every eye: 
ole follies, blaz'd about, to all are known, | 

124 are a ſecret to himſelf alone: 

WN is an evil fame, much worſe than none. 


D ο n IICX 
MEE KNESS. ( Vide SELF-KNOWLEDGE.) 


Mas and CHariTY are the certain 
effects of Self- knowledge. The more a man 
is acquainted with his own failings, the more 
is he diſpoſed to make allowances for thoſe of 
others. The knowledge he hath of himſelf 
will incline him to be as ſevere in his animad- 
verſions on his own conduct, as he is on that 
of others; and as candid to their faults as he is 
to his own | 

There is an uncommon _ beauty. force, and 
propriety, in that caution which our Saviour 
gives us, And why beboldeſt thou the mote that 
7s in thy brother's eye, but conſidereſt not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou ſay 
to thy brother, let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye, and behold a beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, firſt caſt the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to caſt out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye F. In which words theſe 
four things are plainly intimated: 1. That ſome 
are much more quick - ſighted to diſcern the 
faults and Wn: Tar of pihers than their own; 

Can 


The great Gov . to have given that ment. 
ment (Know TaxysELr ) to thoſe men more eſpecially 
who are apt to make remarks on other mens actions, and 
forget themſelves.” Plut. Mor. Vol. I. pa. 27 3. 


$ Mat. vil. 3, "= 
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can ſpy a mote in another's eye ſooner than a 
beam in their own. 2. That they are often the 
moſt forward to correct and cure the foibles of 
others, who are moſt unqualified for that office. 
The beam in their own eye makes them altoge- 
ther unfit to pull out the mote from their bro- 
ther's. A man half 8 himſelf ſhould never 
ſet, up for an Oculiſt. 3. That they who are 
inclined to deal in — ſhould always begin 
at home. 4. Great Cenſoriouſneſs is great Hy- 
pocriſy. Thou Hypocrite, Sc. All this is decking 
but the effe& of woeful ſelf-ignorance. OED a 
This common failing of the human nature 
the heathens were very ſenſible of, and imag'd 
it in the following manner. Every man (ſay 
they) carries a wallet, or two bags with him, 
the one hanging before him, and the other be- 
| "hind him; into that before he puts the faults — 
others; into that behind he puts his own ; 
which means he never ſees his own faili 
whilſt he has thoſe of others abrays:hetng = 

eyes. 
| — did we rightly know qutſelyes, we e ſhould 
turn this wallet, and place that which hath our 
own faults before our eyes, and that which hath 
in it thoſe of others behind our back. A very 
neceſſary regulation this, if we would behold 
our own faults in the ſame light in wläch they 
do: for we muſt not ex "Joe others will be 


as blind to our foibles as we- ourſelves are. 
They will carry them before their eyes whether 
we do or no. And to imagine that the world 
takes no notice of them, becauſe we do not, is 
juſt as wiſe as to fancy nen e 
us a we * our « "yew 
55 MISF ORTUNE. 
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Lincy Niaforraney cannot be bed let 
them be generoufly borne: it is not for -'4 
fort of men to expect an exemption from 
common lot of mankind ; and no perſon is tru- 
by great, but he that keeps up the ſame drgnity 
of mind in all conditions. 

It is time enough to bear + Misfortonie 
when it comes, without anticipating it; for 
why ſhould. we torment ourſelves with what 
may fall out, perhaps, twenty years bence, or | 
never. | 

There is 0 people 0 miſerable, but that at 
fome time or other, in ſome reſpect or oth 
they have reaſon to account themfelves inn 

And if they would but duly conſider how it is 
with'many"ef their neighboùrs, they would find 
it their duty to be ful that it is no worfe 
with themſelves; for it is ſome relief to the un- 
fortunate, wy ſhew'theim that e 
more Hiſerable. 


It is a comfort t che miſerable to n 
ions in their ſad ſtate. This may ſeem to 


a kind of malicious ſatisfaction, * one 
man derives from the misfbrtunes of ariother ; 
dur the philoſophy pf this reflection ſtands up- 
on — 2 foufidation; for ort comfort does 
not ariſe from others being miſerable, but from 
this inference upon the balance, that we fuffer 
only che lot of haman nature; anck ab we are 

' of miſerable, compared with Others, fo 
others are miſerable” or happy, compared with 
us: 5 winch Juſtice of providence, we come 
ws 7 to 
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to be convinced of the ſin, and the miſtake of 
our ingratitude. 

It is a noble ſaying, That there cannot be 
%a more unhappy man in the world, than he 
„ who has never experienced adyerſity.” - 

We ſhould manage ourſelves with regard to 


our fortune, as we do with regard to our health, - 


when good, enjoy and make the beſt of it; 
when ill, bear it patiently, and never take 
ſtrong phyſic, without an. abſolute neceſſity. 


In any adverſity that happens to us in the. 


world, we ought to conſider, that miſery and 
affliction are not leſs natural than ſnow and hail, 
ſtorm and tempeſt : and it were as reaſonable 
to hope for a year without winter, as for a life 
without trouble. Life, how ſweet ſoever it 
ſeems, is a draught mingled with bitter ingre- 
dients ; ſome drink deeper than others * 


they come at them: but, if they do not ſwim 


at the top for youth to taſte them, it is ten to 


one but old age will find them thick in the 
bottom. And it is the employment of faith 


and patience, and the work of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, to teach us to drink the ſweet part down 
with pleaſure and thankfulneſs, and to ſwallow 
the bitter without reluctance. How, 

We generally fancy ourſelves more miſerable 
than we are, for want of taking a truceſtimate 


of things; wherefore we fly into tranſports 


without reaſon, and judge of the happineſs or 
calamity of human life by falſe lights: A ſtrict 
inquiry into the truth of matters will help us in 


the one, and compariſon will ſet us right in the 


other. | | 

The whimſicalneſs and uncertainty of what 
ſome men call fortune, is finely ſhewn in the 
ee LATTE, ” following 
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following tranſlation of Mr. Frantis's celebrated 
paſſage of Horace : 


Fortuna Sev læta negatio, & 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, 
Tran/mutat incertos honores, 


| _ None mihi, nunc alii benigna, Se. Ge. | 
5 Hon. Lib, iii. O. 29. 


ENGLISH. 


But fortune, ever-changing tg 
| Indulges her malicious joy, 
And conſtant =—_ her haughty game, 
Proud of her office to 2 pf 
To-day to me her bounty flows - 
And now to others ſhe the bliſs beſtows. 


I can applaud her while ſhe ſtays; 

But if ſhe ſhake her rapid wings, 

9 1. reſign, with careleſs ale, 
The richeſt gifts her favour brings 3 ; 
Then folded lie in Virtue's arms, 


* honeſt Poverty's ae charms. 
3 


There is no accident ſo exquiſitely unfortu- 
nate, but wiſe men will make ſome advantage 
of it; nor any ſo entirely fortunate, but Tos 
| _ turn to their own prejudice. _ 

One advantage gained b calamities i is, to 
know how to ſympathiſe with others in the like 
troubles, | pl 54 pers 
It is often found that 1 to be arm'd againſt + 
calamities with a tranquil mind, is either a ſure 
way to avoid them, or at leaſt to protract the 
ſeaſon of their arrival; and if there was nothing 
elſe in it but the rendering them the more to- 
lerable when they happen, it would be prudent 
to try the * 
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MORTALITY. {(/Yide DEATH.) 


Could we draw back the covering of the 
tomb; could we ſee what thoſe are now, who 


once were mortals, oh | how would it ſurprize 
and grieve us ! ſurprize us, to behold the pro- 
digious transformation that has taken place on 
every individual; grieve us, to obſerve the diſ- 


honour done to our nature in general within 


theſe ſubterraneous lodgments |! 

Here the ſweet and winning afpe#, that wore 
perpetually an attractive ſmile, grins horribly a 
naked ghaſtly ſkull. --- The eye, that outſhone 
the diamond's luſtre, and glanced her lovely 
lightning into the moſt guarded heart, alas! 
where is it? where ſhall we find the rolling 
ſparkler? how are all thoſe radiant glories to- 
tally, totally eclipſed ! ---- The tongue, that 
once commanded all the charms of harmony, 
and all the powers of eloquence, in this ſtrange 


land has © forgot its cunning,” Where are 


now thoſe trains of melody which raviſhed our 
ears? where is that flow, of perſuaſion, which 
carried captive our judgments ? The great 
maſter of language, and of ſong, & become 
filent as the night that ſurrounds him, ---- The 
pamper'd flefþ, ſo lately cloathed in purple, and 


fine linen, how is it cover'd rudely with clods 


of clay! There was a time when the imorouſſy 


nice creature would ſcarce adventure to ſet a 
foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and 


« tenderneſs; Deut. xxviii. 56. but is now en- 
wrapped in clammy earth, and ſleeps on no 
ſofter a pillow than the ragged en Arn 
"% - Aa Here, 
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Here, * the ſtrong men bow themſelves;“ the 
nervous arm is unſtrung; the brawny ſinews 
are relaxed; the limbs, not long ago the ſeats ot 
vigour and activity, lie down motionleſs; and 
the bones, which were as bars of iron, are 
crumbled into duſt. bog 
Here, the man, of buſineſs forgets all his fa- 
vourite ſchemes, and diſcontinues the purſuit of 
gain. Here, is a total ſtand to the circulation 
.of merchandize, and the hurry of trade. In 
theſe ſolitary receſſes, as in the building of So- 
lomar's Furt 1 heard no ſound ef the ham- 
mer and axe. The winding - ſheer, and the 
:coffin, are the atmoſt bound of all earthly de- 
vices; ©- hitherto. may they go, but no far- 
ther.“ Here the ſons of pleaſure take a final 
farewell of their dear delights. No more is the 
-ſenſualiſt . anointed with oil, or crown'd with 
roſe-buds : he chaunts no more to the melody 
of the viol, nor revels any longer at the ban- 
quet of wine. Inſtead of ſumptuous tables, 
and. delicious treats, the poor voluptuary is 
| himſelf, a feaſt for fatten'd inſects; the reptile 
riots in his fleſh; “ the worm foods {ſweetly on 
him,“ Fob xxiv. 20,---- Here alſo beauty fails; 
bright beauty drops her luſtre here. OI how 
her roſes fade, and her Ullies languiſh, in this 
bleak ſoil! how does the grand leveller pour 
contempt upon the charmer of our hearts! 
how turn to deformity, what e the 
world before ! 
The vanity of a 700 ſtrong attachment to hu- 
man life, and an eager pur ſuit of temporal en- 
- joyments, to the neglect and diſregard; of thoſe 
' That are eternal, is ingeniouſly repreſented by 
an author . already has _— the acre 
| with 


66 
with the following fables from a gen tleman's 
and lady's ſkull, each of which, being placed 

= under an alcove called 7. Penſereſo, is ſuppoſed 
here to addreſs the male and female viſitants. 


The LADY'S SKULL. 


2 r 
Bluſh not, ye Fair, to own me but be wiſe; 
Nor turn from ſad Mortality your eyes: | 
Fame ſays (and Fame alone can tell how true) 

1 — once — was lovely, and below'd— like you. 

Where ate my vot'ries, where my flatt'rers, now ? - 

Fled with the ſubject of each lover's vow. 54 

Adieu the roſe's red, the lily's white. 

Adieu thoſe eyes that made the darkneſs light: -, - 

No more, alas! thoſe coral lips are ſeen, 
No longer breaths the fragrant gale between. 

Turn from your mirrour, and behold in me 

At once what thouſands can't, or dare not ſee: 
Unvarniſh'd I the real truth impart, 

Nor here am plac*d, but to direct the heart. 

Survey me well, ye Fair, Ones, and believe, 

The grave may terrify, but can't deceive, |) 


On beauty's 5 ſtate no more depend 
Here youth and pleaſure, age and ſorrow, ent: 

Here drops the maſk, here thuts the final ſcrne, 

Nor differs grave threeſcore from gay fifteen, | 

All preſs alike to the ſame goal — the tomb, 

Where wrinkled Laura ſmiles at Chlce's bloom. 
When coxcombs flatter,” and when fools adore, 

Here learn the leſſon, to be vain no more & 

Yet virtue {tilt againſt decay can arm, 

And even lend MoxrATL IT a charm. 


The GENTLEMAN's SKULL, 


Why ſtart? — the caſe is'yours— or will be ſoon; 
Some years perhaps — perhaps another moon. + 
Life at its utmoſt length is fill a breath, ö 
And thoſe who longeſt dream muſt wake in death. 
Like you, TI once thought ev'ry bliſs ſecure, | 
Aud gold of ev'ry ill the certain cure: 
= 8 A i 


« N. 
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-2þ "Till iee d in ſorrow, and beſieg'd with pain. 


Too late I found all earthly riches vain : 
Diſeaſe with ſcorn threw back the ſordid fee, 
And Death ſtill anſwer d — what is gold to me? 


Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly ſought, 
And fools obſequious nurs'd the childith thought. 
- Circled with brib'd applauſe, and purchas'd praiſe, 
I built on endleſs grandeur endleſs days; 


Till Death awoke me from my dream of pride, 


And laid a prouder Beggar by my ſide, 


Pleaſure I courted, and obey*'d my taſte ; > 
The banquet ſmil'd, and {mild the gay repaſt. 


A loathſome carcaſe was my conſtant care, 


And worlds were ranſack'd, but for me to ſhare. 


Go on vain Man ! to luxury be firm : 
Yet know — I feaſted, but 1 to feaſt a worm. 


Already ſure leſs terrible I ſeem, 
And you, like me, ſhall own — that life's a dream. 
Farewell! remember! nor my words deſpiſe, 


Te _y happy are 1 wy wiſe. 


LEAETEREFLISENEFENEFEIE 
MODESTY. (ide BEAUTY.) 


There is nothing in the female ſex more 
graceful or becoming than Modeſty, It adds 


charms to their beauty, and gives a new ſoftneſs. 


to their ſex; Without it, ſimplicity and inno- 
cence appear rude; reading and good ſenſe, 


_ maſculine; wit and humour, laſcivious. This 


is ſo neceſſary a quality for pleaſing, that the 
looſe part of the ſex, whoſe ſtudy it is to en- 


eſſential * 


ſnare mens hearts, never fail to fu 7 the ap- 
0 


pearance of what they know is 


that end. How lovely then is the real CORE, 


woman ! | 
Of MODESTY 
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Of MODESTY and IMPUDENCE. 


T, be following Story from Mr. Hume's Eſſays, 
will, I doubt nat, 22 agreeable to my Read- 
ers under this Head. 


I am of opinion, that the common complaints 
againſt providence are 1ll grounded, and that 
the good or bad qualities of men are the cauſes 
of their good or bad fortune, more than what 
is generally imagined. There are, no doubt, 
inſtances to the contrary, and theſe too pretty 
numerous; but few, in compariſon of the in- 
ſtances. we have of a right diſtribution of pro- 
ſperity and adverſity; nor indeed could it be 
otherwiſe, from the common courſe of human 
affairs. To be endowed with a benevolent diſ- 
| 3 and to love others, will almoſt infalli- 
bly procure love and eſteem; which is the chief 
circumſtance in life, and facilitates every enter- 
prize and undertaking, beſides the ſatisfaction 
which immediately reſults from it. The caſe is 
much the ſame with the other virtues. Proſpe- 
rity is naturally though not neceſſarily attached 
to virtue and merit; and adverſity, in like 
manner, to vice and folly. | SIE Fir 

I muſt, however, confeſs, that this rule ad- 
mits of an exception, with regard to one moral 
1 z and that Modeſty has a natural ten- 

ency to conceal a man's talents, as Impudence 

_ diſplays them to the utmoſt, and has been the 
only cauſe why many have riſen in the world, 
under all the diſadvantages of low birth and 
little merit. Such indolence and OY is 
| there 


* 
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there in the generality of mankind, that they 


are apt to receive a man for whatever he has a 


mind to put himſelf off for, and admit his over- 


bearing airs as proofs of that merit which he af- 


fumes to hiniſelf. A decent aſſurance ſeems to 


be the natural attendant of virtue; and few 
men can diſtinguiſh Impudence from it: as, on 
the other hand, Diffidence, being the natural 


reſult of vice and folly, has drawn diſgrace upon 


Modefty, which im outward appearance ſo near- 
ly reſembles it. eee BEE 12 
As Tmpudence, though really a vice, has the 
ſame effect upon a man's fortune, as if it were 
a virtue ; ſo we may obſerve, that it is almoſt 
as difficult to be attained, and is, in that reſpect, 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other vices, e are 
acquired with little pains, and continually en- 
creaſe upon indulgence. Many a man, being 
ſenſible that Modeſty is extremely prejudicial to- 
him in making his fortune, has reſolved to be 
Impudent, and to put. a bold, face, upon the 
matter; but, tis obſervable, that ſuch people 
have ſeldom ſucceeded in the attempt, but have 
been obliged to relapſe into their primitive Mo- 
deſty. Nothing carries A man thro the world 


like a true genuine natural Impudence. Its 


counterfeit is good for nothing, nor can ever 


 ſypport itſelf. In any other attempt, whatever 


faults a man commits, and is ſenſible. of, he is 
ſo much the neater his end. But when he en- 
deavours at Impudence, if he ever failed in the 
attempt, the remembrance of that failure will 


make him bluſh, and will infallibly diſconcert 


him: after which every bluſh is a cauſe for new 
cheat, and a vain pretender to Impudence. 


V + 
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If any ing can give a Modeſt man more aſ- 
ſurance, it muſt be ſome advantages of fortune, 
which chance procures to him. Riches natu- 
rally gain a man a favourable reception in the 
world, and give merit a double luſtre, when a 
perſon is endowed with it, and ſupply its place, 
in a great meaſure, when, it is abſent, *Tis 

wonderful to obſerye what airs of ſuperiority 
fools and knaves, with large poſſeſſions, give 
themſelves above men of the greateſt merit in 
poverty. Nor do the men of merit make. any 
ſtrong oppoſition. to theſe uſurpations; but ra- 
ther ſeem to favour them by the Modeſty of 
their behaviour. Their good ſenſe and experi- 
ence make them diffident of their judgment, 
and cauſe them to examine every thing with the 
great accuracy: as, on the other hand, the 
delicacy of their ſentiments makes them timo- 
rous leſt they commit faults, and loſe in the 

practice of the world that ieee of virtue, 
10 to ſpeak, of which they are ſo jealous. To. 
make wiſdom agree with confidence, is as diffi- 
cult as to reconcile Vice and Modeſty. 


Theſe are the reflections which have occured 
| _ this ſubject, of Modeſty and Impudence 
and J hope the reader wilt not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee them ht in the following allegory. 


Jupiter, in the beginning, joinedWVirtue, Wiſe. 
dom, and Confidence together; and Vice, Fol- 
ly, and Diffidence: and thus connected, ſent 
them into, the world. But though he thought. 
he had matched them with, great judgment, 
and faid that Confidence was the natural com- 
panion of Virtue, and that Vice deſerved, to 
be attended with Diffidence, they had not gone. 
Far eee ee ee, bs 

Fee ee ee N 
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dom, who was the guide of the one company, 
was always accuſtomed, before ſhe ventured 
upon any road, however beaten, to examine it 
carefully; to enquire whither it led; what dan- 
gers, difficulties, and hindrances might poſſibly 
or probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations 
ſhe uſually conſumed ſome time; which delay 


was very diſpleaſing to Confidence, who was al- 


ways inclined to hurry on, without much fore- 
thought or deliberation, in the firſt road he met. 
Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable : but Con- 
fidence one day, following his impetuous na- 
ture, advanced a conſiderable way before his 
guides and companions; and not feeling any 
want of their company, he never enquired after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like 
manner, the other ſociety, though joined by 
Jupiter, diſagreed and ſeparated, As Folly ſaw 
very little way before her, ſhe had nothing to 
determine concerning the goodneſs of roads, 
nor could give the preference to one above ano- 
ther: and this want of reſolution was encreaſed 
by Diffidence, who, with her doubts and ſcru- 
ples, always retarded the journey. This was a 
great n to Vice, who loved not to hear 
of difficulties and delays, and was never ſatisfi- 
ed without his full career, in whatever his in- 
clinations led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily 
managed when alone; and therefore, as a vici- 
ous horſe throws his rider, he openly beat away 
this controller of all his pleaſures, and proceed- 
ed in his journey with Folly, from whom he is 
inſeparable. Confidence and Diffidence being, 
after this manner, both thrown looſe from their 
reſpective companies, wandered for ſome _ 
| : 


1 
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till at laſt Chance led them at the fame time to 
one village, Confidence went directly up to the 
great houſe, which belonged to Wealth, the 
lord of the village; and, without ſtaying for a 
porter, intruded himſelf immediately into the 
innermoſt apartments; where he found Vice 
and Folly well received before him. He joined 
the train; recommended himſelf very quickly 
to his landlord, and entered into ſuch familiari- 
ty with Vice, that he was enliſted in the ſame 
company with Folly. They were frequent 
gueſts of Wealth, and from that moment inſe- 
parable. Diffidence, in the mean time, not da- 
ring to approach the great houſe, accepted an 
invitation from Poverty, one of the tenants; 
and entering the cottage, found Wiſdom and 
Virtue, who, being repulſed by the landlord, 
had retired thither. Virtue took compaſſion of 
her, and Wiſdom found, from her temper, that 
ſhe would eaſily improve; ſo they admitted her 
into their ſociety. Accordingly, by their means, 
ſhe altered in a little time ſomewhat of her 
manner; and becoming much more amiable 
and engaging, was now called by the name of 
Modeſty. As ill company has a greater effect 
than good, Confidence, though more refractory 
to counſel and example, degenegated ſo far by 
the ſociety of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the 
name of Impudence. Mankind, who ſaw theſe 
ſocieties as Jupiter firſt joined them, and know 
nothing of theſe mutual deſertions, are thereby 
led into ſtrange miſtakes; and wherever they 
ſee Impudence, make account of Virtue and 
Wiſdom; and wherever they obſerve Modeſty, 
call her attendants Vice and Folly. Hume. 
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MEDITATION. 


Ae Benton 18 he life of virtue, as E is 
hs life of the ſoul: It is the conduit by which 
a happy and delightful communication is main- 
rained between Gov and the foul; thro* which 
the graces and bleſſings of Gop deſcend to the 
ſoul, and through which the ardour, the praiſes, 
and adoration of the ſoul, aſcend to Go p. It 
is the exerciſe of the ſoul, -which makes it, and 
preſerves it, vigorous and healthful ; without 
which it would ſoon become heavy and langtid, 
void of pleaſure, and weary of its own bein 
and this uneaſineſs would oblige it to ſeek its 
ſatisfaction in vain and trifling entertainments, 
and debaſe it it at laſt even to folly and vice. 


Hou 5 Meditation 
o Oοοοοοοοο DOODOODOR 
| MUSITCK. 


Music is a Sides that a bow und. 
under certain meaſures of time and tune, may 
be produced, and ſo ordered and diſpoſed, as, 
either in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both, th 
may raiſe various ſenſations from the height of 
rapture even to melancholy or diſtraftion. 
This art, from the time of Jubal, the father 
of ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ, down 
to the immortal Orpheus, and from thence to 
that of the perhaps no leſs immortal Handel, 
has ever been held in the higheſt eiteem ; and 
moſt deſervedly, fince 1 it is 5 productive not only 


7. as 
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> the higheſt entertainment, but alſo of the 
moſt beneficial effects. Its principal and no- 
bleſt uſe is to celebrate the Deity with that mu- 
ſical facrifice and adoration which has claimed. a 


place in the laws. and cuſtoms of the moſt differ- 


ent nations; as the Grecians and Romans of the 
Pprophane, the Jews and Chriſtians of the ſacred 


world, did as unanimouſly agree in this, as they 


diſagreed in all other parts of their my. 


Nor can we doubt that the ſongs of Sion or o- 


ther ſubli merge ſoftened in the moſt mo- 
ving ſtrains of Muſick, have the power of ſwel-⸗ 
ling the heart with rapturous thankſgiving, or 


of humbling or exalting the ſoul to the moſt 


fervent pitch of devotion. 20 GR: gg 4. ty 11 
With what à noble ſweetneſs does Milton de- 
ſcribe the harmonious ſpirits in heaven! 
| Then crown'd a ain their golden harps,they took, 
Harps ever tun'd, that glitt'ring by their ſide, 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet, 
ee, they introduee 
The ſacred ſong, and ae high app; 
No one exem t, no voice but well could join 
Melodidus part, ſuch concurd is in headb enn 


989 


If we conſider Muſick merely as an entertain- 
ment, doubtleſs the author of all good deſign- 
ed the pleaſing harmony and melgdy of ſounds 
(among other purpoſes) to heighten the inno- 
cent pleaſures of human life, and to -alleviate 


and diſpel its cares. When we are oppreſs'd 


with ſorrow and grief, it can enliven and exhi- 
lerate our drooping ſpirits. When we are ela- 
ted, and as it were intoxicated with exceſſive 
joy, (for joy may be exceſſive, and even dange- 
rous) it can moderate the violence of the paſſi- 
ons, brings us down from the giddy height, and 

B b 2 reduce 
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reduce us to a ſtate of tranquility. If inflamed 
with anger, or boiling with rage, it can ſoften 
us into pity, or melt us into compaſhon, In a 
rg hatred, malice, envy, and all the hideous 

group of infernal paſſſons, which are at once the 
2 and diſgrace of hum „ flee before 
this powerful charmer; who, not content with 
this eonqueſt, goes on, if we liſten to her in- 


chanting ſtrains, refining . eee and che- 


riſhing thoſe virtuous es, and that gen- 


tleneſs of manners in the foul, which every one 


feels that has not ſtifled them by Enſuiiry, | baſe- 
nefs, or villany. 'Of theſe latter Shakeſpear,, that 
ſagaciops piercer i into human nature, writes thus, 


The man that hath no Muſick i in him 
1 ous mov d with concord of = . 
ys treaſons, villanies, and ſpoil : 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull'as night, 
And his ap dark as. Erebus 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


But nothing can ſo beaptifully diſplay the ſur- 


priſing effects of this ſcience, and at the ſame 


time the harmonious power of 2 5 
as the nig compoſition of Mr. Dry 8 


i. pero aun, Fu. 


* "Twas at the Royal real. for Perſia won . 
By Phjlip's warlike Son: 
Aloft in awful fate 9 . 
The God - like Hero ſate 
On his i impe rial chrone: 
His valiant p — were plac'd aro md; : 
Their brows wi roſes and with | myrtles 'bound, 


+415 BU lovely — by his ſide, 7; rg 
Sate like a blooming ern bride, 


n wad | 
TOPS © Happy, 


None bor the brav + deſerves the far 
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None but the brave, \ 
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I. 
| Dene, plac'd on hi 
Amid the tuneful .. 
With fly ng ons — touch'd the 10 
The trem nd the ſky, 
And del jo al oy inf 
The ſon 
Who left ey Sblifful dat above, 
2 is the pow r of mi — love. 
dragon's fiery form | the : 
Sublime on radiant | 4 oe ”_ | 
When he to fair 
And while he bought he nb — 
Then, round her lender wait ke eur, —_ 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a 92 of the 
The liſt ning admire the lofty 
A preſent Deity, they out around? 
Ap Deity the vaulted. rant, 


w 


With raviſh'd ears 


| And ſeems wo hake the theres, 


c M On u S584 , 


_ With raviſt d ears. 
| The monarch 8 
ius the Cd, 
es to nod, 


to fake the fu, 


III. 
The raiſe of Bacchus then the 6 ſung! 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly God in triumph comes 3 


Mosiex. 


5 


Sound the crumſith} "bet th the drums; 
Flyſh'd with a pu | 
He ſhews . e e _ 
| Now ives the hautboys brea e comes! He comes! 
; Forty ever Aal and youn ax 
Drinking joys did firſt or 
Bacchus bleſlings are a 12.2% * 
5 | - v is the ſoldier” r 
Rich the treaſure gk, 
Set the pleaſure; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. = 


* 
8 der 


n e 5 


"Bacchus! ' bleſſings are a 3 n 285 
Drinking is the Joldigr's 8 14 
Rich the crear, X dT 
Savegr"the pleaſure'; [ Ot 
Tory t& W Net pain, 10 


V. 
Sooth'd with he 6 the King grew v vain, 
Fought all his Battles ober again, 
And thrice herouted all his-foes, and thrice he, flew the ſlain, 
5 fle maſter ſaw the madneſs riſ; 
is-glowin cheeks; his ardent eyes; i 
And while on n e defy'id, 
a 'd bis pride. 
e {pu han a mournful mule, . 
Soft pity to infuſe; f 
He ſung Darius great and good, . 
: By too ſevere a fate, 
- Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high e, 
. 4 20 weltring in his blood: 
Deſerte his utmoſt need, 
By thoſe his former bounty fed: 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies 
Wich not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 


With down-caſt looks the joyleſs vittor ſate, 
Revolving in his alter'd ſoul 
The varipus turns ot chance below z. 
| YA: aud And, now and then, a 5 he ſtole, 


* 12 feats 5 began to flow. . 
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c Hokus. 
Revolving in his alter d foul ... 
The various turns of chance. below ; 
And, now and then, a figh be Hell, 
And tears began to flu. 


The mighty maſter ſmiPd to ſee 
That Love was in the next degree: 
_ *Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
_ Softly ſweet in_Lydian meaſures, _, 
Soon he ſooth'd 55 ſoul to pleaſures. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, ftill beginning, 
Fighting till, and ſtill deſtroying: _ 
' If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee, © 
Take the good the Gods provide thee. 


The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe ; 


So love was crown'd, but Muſick won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
| Y Bard th the Fair 
Who caus'd his care, 
And ſigh'd and-look'd, ſigh'd, and look'd, 
| Sigh'd, and look'd, and ſigh'd again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 


The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt, 


CHORUS. 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the Fair 
] bo caui d bis care, 4 
A1 ſigb'd and lob d, fig ld, and liol'd, 
Sigh'd, and loo d, and figh'd again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppre/s'd, 


. The vanquifs'd vidor funk upon her breaſt. 


Now ſtrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain, 


Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, - __. 
And rouſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder, 
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Hark! hark! the horrid ſound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd the dead; 
And, amaz d, he ſtares round. 
Revenge, revenge, Timetheus _— 
See the furies ariſe! 
See the ſnakes that they 
How they hiſs in d hai, 
And the les that flaſh their eyes! 
wt a ghaſtly Band, 
Each a G in "is hand ! 
Thoſs'are Greens dal, that in battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd Ann, 
Give the ven © 
To the 3 
Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perfiaw abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hoſtile Gods ! 
The princes ap d, with a furious joy; 
And the king ſeiz d a flambeau, with zeal to _— 


s Ted the way, 
To light him to his p 


And, _ another Helem, fir d — 0 


CHORUS, 


Ant the —_—_ a flambean, with zeal to de ow ; 


hais leu the way, 
To light him to his prey, 


Aud, bike another Helen, 77 another Troy | 


Thus, _ 
Fer — learn'd to blow, 


While Organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And ſounding lyre, | 
Cou'd ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle: ſoft deſire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame ; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
Wich nature's mother-wit; and arts unknown before. 


Let 
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Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide oy crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
She drew an angel down, 


GRAND CHORUS. 
At laft, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſi of the vocal frame; 
The faveet Enthufiaſft, from her native ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
Ad added length to folemn ſounds, 
With naturt's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
' Let old Timotheus yield the prize, : 
Or beth divide the crown; | 
He raid a mortal to the ſties; 
She drew an angel down. 


And how ſublime is Mr. Addiſon's ſentiment 
upon the ſame ſubject: | TE 


... - Soft moving ſounds and heav'nly airs fs 
Give force to ev'ry word, and recommend our pray”rs. 
When time itſelf ſhall be no more, | 
And all things in confuſion hurPd, 
Muſick ſhall then exert its power, - | 
And ſound ſurvive the ruins of the world. 
Then ſaints and angels ſhall agree 
In one eternal jubilee: 
AlL heav*n ſhall echo with their hymns divine, 
And Gov himſelf with pleaſure fee 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 
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Human NAT UR E. 


T cannot but afford a great pleaſure to the 
rational mind, to contemplate the dignity of 
human nature, which often ſhews itſelf in all 
conditions of life: for notwithſtanding the de- 


generacy and meanneſs that is crept into it, 


there are a thouſand occaſions in which it breaks 


| through its original corruption, and ſhews what 


it once was, and what it will be hereafter. 


We may conſider the ſoul of man, as the ruin 
of a glorious pile of building; where, amidſt 
the e heaps of rubbiſh, 25 meet with no- 


ble fragments of ſculpture, broken pillars and 
obeliſks, and a magnificence in confuſion. Vir- 


tue and wiſdom are continually employed in 


clearing the ruins, removing theſe diſorderly 
heaps, recovering the noble pieces that lie bu- 


. ned under them, and adjuſting them as well as 


ſſible according to their antient ſymmetry and 
auty. A happy education, converſation with 
the fineſt ſpirits, looking abroad into the works 
of Nature, and obſervations upon mankind, 
are the greateſt aſſiſtances to this neceſſary and 


glorious work. But even among thoſe who 


have never had the happineſs of any of theſe 
advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch exer- 
| | of tions 
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tions of the greatneſs that is natural to the 
mind of man, as ſhew capacities and abilities 
only want theſe ca” helps to fetch them 
out, and ſhew them in a proper light. A 
Plebeian foul is fill the ruin of this glorious edi- 
fice, though incumbered with all its rubbiſh. 
And the author of Various proſpetts of man- 
kind,” nature, and providence, in expatiating on 
the pre-eminence of Man over all other ani- 
mals, takes notice of the vaſt diſcoveries and 
improvements in arts and ſciences effected by 
ner ſagacity, and deſcants thereon as fol- 
OS: ö ; 
Various are mens diſpoſitions and abilities, 
and, by their different characters, they diſcover 
different degrees of perfection. But it is by the 
ſtudy and practice of true ꝓhiloſophy that the 
higheſt dignity of human Nature is diſplayed. 
Among all the characters of mankind, that of 
the Philoſopher himſelf is the moſt perfect. 
Diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of an inferior kind, by 
clearer and more diſtinct perceptions ; by more 
comprehenſive views, both of nature and art; 
by a more ardent love and higher admiration of 
what 1s excellent ; by a firmer attachment to 
virtue, and the general good of the world; by 
a lower regard for all inferior beauties, compa- 
red with the ſupreme, conſiſtin$ in rectitude of 
conduct and dignity of behaviqur ; by a greater 
moderation in proſperity, and greater patience 
and courage under the evils of life, the real 
Philoſopher, though not abſolutely perfect, ſets 
the grandeur of human genius in the faireſt 
light. DO are 
"Spock not only in this exalted character; in 
thoſe alſo of an inferior Order, the excellence 
5 | GET: of 
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of human reaſon and genius renders itſelf con- 
ſpicious. 0 1 OT IERTT 
By Statuary we bring diſtant objects to ſight, 
and recall paſt ſcenes. We form images of men 
and other apimals, which appear to breath, feel, 
and hve. | 3 | 
With ter art the Painter repreſents all 

kinds of ſolid bodies upon a plane. Though no 
image can be felt upon the ſmooth ſurface, we 
behold, with admiration, heights. and hollows, 

mountains and valleys, men and cattle, which 
bear a perfect Reſemblance to what they are in 
N Na | 

After another manner the Poet diſplays his 
art, and ſets all ſorts of objects before us with- 
out any ſenſible image, By apt and natural de- 
ſcriptions he preſents them to the Imagination. 
Not only ſenſible objects, but the inward moti- 
ons and affections of the ſoul, paſs before us in 
review. By drawing feign'd as well as real cha- 
racters, he diſplays the native graces of virtue 
and wiſdom, and expoſes the deformity of vice 
. and folly, By the (epi and examples of 

the 460 whom he introduces, he power- 
fully touches our hearts, and inſtills the ſound- 
eſt inſtruction of pleaſure. 1 | 
The Tragic Poet aſſumes a ſovereign command 
over our ſtrongeſt paſſions, To enable us to go- 
vern and refine them, and to prepare us to meet 
with great and ſudden calamities in life, he ex- 
erciſes us by repreſentations of imaginary evils. 
By views of the diſtreſſes of virtue, he cheriſhes 
our love of it; melts us into the deepeſt com- 
' paſſion, and awakens our higheſt concern, by 
raiſing an inexpreſlible joy, while he unravels 

| | e | the 
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the plot, and makes us ſpectators of the final 
and compleat happineſs of the virtuous. 
With an equal or greater force of genius the 
Epic Poet, by the ſublimity of his conceptions, 
and the harmony of his numbers, equals the vir- 
tues and dignities of heroes, and approaches to 
the magnificence and majeſty of Nature. 
Ihe Orator not only unravels the darkeſt and 
deepeſt plots, and ſets the moſt intricate ſubjects 
in the cleareſt light, but ſubdues every unmanly 
aſſion, rouſes up whatever is generous in the 
. breaſt, extinguiſhes all mean and unwor- 
thy regards, inſpires courage and a contempt of 
danger, and animates his audience with the love 
of glory, and a concern for the publick good. 
By Muſic we fo ſtrike and agitate the inviſible 
ſubſtance of air, and direct its imperceptible ma- 
tions with ſo divine an art, as raiſes an inchant- 
ing harmony, which compoſes, exalts, and ra- 
viſhes the ſoul. _ | FIT a 
Geometry determines lines to which we cannot 
apply any meaſure. It traces outlines, which 
though continually approaching nearer to one 
another, can never coincide, however far they 
are extended. It has diſcover'd the moſt inge- 
nious, ſurpriſing, and juſt menſuration of ſur- 
faces and ſolid bodies. It traces accurately the 


paths of bodies which are throwa int the air. 


though projected at random in any direction 
whatſoe ver.. N | 
From prcjectiles near the ſurface of the Earth, 
Aſtronomy leads our thoughts to planets, which 
are of equal magnitude, and of a ſimilar ſub- 
ſtance to that of our earth. It conſiders theſe 
mighty globes as projected by an Almighty Hand; 
and confined in their different Orbits, e 
| | amo 
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ſame gravity which cauſes all bodies that are 
projected by man to deſcend to the earth, 
means of imaginary points, lines, and circles, it 
- divides the Heavens into its diſtinct regions. It 
aſſigns to the fix d ſtars their ſettled habitations. 
It marks out the wide circuits of the planets 
and comets; and calculates their periods, oppo- 
ſitions, and conjunctions, with aſtoniſning exact- 
neſs. 


In the eaſieſt manner Arithmetic adjuſts the 
| areſt fums by a cypher and the nine digits. 
Fade, multiplies, and drvides numbers, in 1 
every manner that can be required. It arranges 
and combines them in all ſorts of regular Serieſes 
and progreſſions, both finite and infinite. It 
not only diſcovers with a wonderful facility the 
properties and ſums of finite ones, from gene- 
ral principles, without a tedious conſideration 
of each particular number; but by determining 
the ſums of ſuch progreſſions as can never come 
to an end, ſets bounds to infinity elf. With 
no leſs 1 myention it effects impoſſibi- 
lities; and when no real quantity can be found 
which will anſwer the queſtion that 1s propoſed, 
it finds out a juſt ſolution by imaginary, yet in- 
+ telligible quantities; or by a ſeries of quantities 
which continually approximates to the truth, 
till at length all error vaniſhes. 


| eee KKEY 
NOBILITY. (Vid HONOUR.) 


Mrs al ſaying of a great man, that if we 
would trace our deſcents, we ſhould find all 
flaves to come from princes, and all princes 
| from 
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from ſlaves: but fortune has turned all things 
topſy-turvy, in a long ſtory of revolutions. 
5 e it matters not whence we came, but 
what we are; nor is the glory of our anceſtors 


any more to our honour, than the wickedneſs 


of their poſterity is to Their diſgrace. 


It matters not from what ſtock we are de- 


ſcended, ſo long as we have virtue; for that 
alone is true Nobility. 


Let high birth triumph! What can be more great 
| Noching but merit in a low eſtate. of 
To virtue's humbleſt ſon let none prefer 
Vice, tho' deſcended from the conqueror. a 
Shall men, like fgwres; paſs for high or baſe, 
Slight, or important, only by their place: | 
Titles are marks of hoxeft men, and w/e; A 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title ier. 


YouxG's Love of Fame. 


ö 
| 
| 
[i 
| 
ö 
| 
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AUGUSTUS prohibited the common 
/F uſe of his name, leſt it ſhould grow too 
Cheap and vile by the common and heed- 
leſs uſing of it. The name of Mercurius Triſ- 
megiſtus was ſparingly uſed, becauſe of the great 
reverence people had for him. The very hea- 
thens were afraid to pronounce the name of 
their great God Demogorgon, as fearing the 
earth would tremble when his name was men- 
tioned. How then doth the reverence of hea- 
thens to their falſe Gods expoſe and aggravate 
the dn weer, of profeſſed chriſtians, in their 
vile indignities and abuſes of the great and ter- 
rible name of the true Goo! | 
_ Swearing by the name of Gop in a right 
cauſe, when call'd thereto by due authority, is 
not only a lawful but a religious act, founded 
upon and directed to the honour of Go p's om- 
niſcience, whereunto there is a ſolemn appeal 
made in every Oath; and a religious acknow- 
ledgment made him of his infallible knowledge 
f \ truth or falſhood of our hearts, and al! 


the ſecrets of them, 
45 The 
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The lawful uſe and end of Swearing, is to 
put an end to all ſtrife, and to maintain both 
equity and charity among men, the two bonds 
and ligaments of human ſociety. Now ſince it 
is the ſovereign 3 and property of G op 
alone, infallibly to ſearch and try the hearts and 
reins of men, he thereby becomes the infallible 

witneſs to the truth or falſhood of what they 
ſpeak; ſo that in every ſuch lawful Oath there is 
not only a ſolemn appeal, and in that appeal an 
aſcription of glory to his ſovereign 9 
but therein (implicitly at leaſt) they put them- 
ſelves under his wrath and curſe, in caſe th 
ſwear falſly; which makes this action moſt ſacred 
and ſolemmn. | | 
The contumely and the malignity found in 
prophane Oaths appears in that terrible threat- 
ening, The Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that 
 taketh bis name in vain. A threatening altoge- 
ther as juſt and. righteous as it is ſevere and ter- 
rible. This fin admits of degrees of guilt : It 
is highly ſinful to ſwear by the name of Gov, 
lightly and vainly in our common diſcourſes, 
though the Oath be clipped and half ſuppreſſed, 
or diſguiſed in the pronunciation of it, which 
argues ſome remains of fear and ſhame in the 
ſinner. 3 | 
It is worſe (and indeed not a It below blaſ- 
phemy) to ſwear by any other Name than the 
name of Gop; for in ſo doing they attribute to 
a creature the ſovereign va incommunicable 


property of God ; ſet that creature in the very =” 
Throne of Gop, and inveſt it with the regali- 
ties of his Omniſcience to know our hearts, and 
Almighty Power 58 the wrong upon 
| us 
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us done to himſelf, as well as to men, by falſe 
ſwearing. _ ps | | 
But to break in rudely and blaſphetnouſly 
upon the ſacred and tremendous name of Gop, 
with bold and foul-mouthed Oaths, ſtriking 
through his ſacred name with direct contume- 
lious blaſphemies; this argues a heart from 
which all fear of God is utterly expelled and 
baniſhed. 20S r 
Let ſome there are, grown up to that prodi- 
gious height of impiety, that they dare aſſault 
the very Heavens, and diſcharge whole vollies 
of blaſphemies againſt that glorious Majeſty 
- which dwells there. They are not afraid to bid 
defiance to him, and challenge the Gop that 
made them to do his worſt. They deck and 
adorn (as they account it) their common diſcour- 
ſes with bloody Oaths and horrid Imprecations; 
not eſteeming them genteel and modiſh with- 
out. It conſiſts not with the greatneſs of their 
ſpirits to be wicked at the common rate. They 
are willing to demonſtrate to the world that they 
are none of thoſe puny, filly . fellows, that are 
afraid of inviſible Powers, or ſo much cowards 
as to clip a full-mouthed Oath, by ſuppreſſing 
or whiſpering the emphatical ſounding ſyllable, 
but think a horrid blaſphemy makes the moſt 
{weet and graceful cadency in their helliſh rhe- 
toric. | | | | 
They glory that they have fully conquered 
all thoſe troubleſome notions of good and evil, 
virtue and vice, heaven and hell, to that degree 
that they can now affront the divine Majeſty to 
his very face, and not fear the worſt he threat- 
ens in his word againſt their wickedneſs. 
If there be a Gop (which they ſcarce _—) 
t 85 they 
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they are refolved audaciouſly to provoke him to 
give them a convincing evidence of his being. 
And if he be (as they are told he 1s) rich in pa- 
nience and forbearance, they are reſolved to try 
how far his patience will extend, and what load 
of wickedneſs it is capable to bear. 

If their deſtruction be not ſure enough, they 
will do their utmoſt to make it ſo, by breaking 
down the only bridge whereby ny can eſcape 

at; that is, by trampling under their feet the 
precious blood and wounds of the Sox of Gon, 
and imprecating the damnation of Hell upon 
their own ſouls, as if it ſlumbered too long, and 
were too {low-paced in its motion towards them. 
And it is to be feared there ate few Chriſtians 
to be found on earth, crying ſo oft for the Lord 
to pardon, the Lord to ſave them; as ſome wretch- 
es among us cry, ( Horreſco referens) for Gop to 
d- n them, and the Devil to deſtroy them. 

It would be well therefore for all ſuch, coolly 
and ſolemnly to debate the following plain que- 
ſtion in their own reaſon and conſciences : Do 
they think they muſt die, or hve here for ever 
as they do? If they are convinced (as all living 
are ſuppoſed to be) that they muſt die, do they 
deſire an eaſy and comfortable, or a painful and 
terrible death ? It muſt be prefamed there is no 
man living that is convinced he muſt die, but 
deſires naturally and rationally as eaſy and com- 
fortable a diſſolution as may be. If ſo, let them 
appeal . to- their own reaſon, whether prophane 
ſwearing, and blaſpheming the name of Gop, be 
a proper rational way to obtain peace and com- 
fort at their latter end? With what hope or en- 
couragement can thoſe tongues cry at death for 
the Logo to have mercy on them, which pro- 
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Phaned that name, and imprecated damnation 
trom him, till they come into their laſt extremi- 
ties, which convinced them they could live no 
Anger. et 
But to avoid this horrible prophaneneſs, let us 

always bear in mind that every idle word that 

men ſhall ſpeak, they ſhall give an account thereof 
in the day of judgment. St. Hierom was frequent- 

ly heard to ſay, Whether I eat or drink, or what- 
ever I do, methinks I ſtill bear the ſound of the 
_ words in mine ear, Ariſe, ye dead, and come ts 
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Lr the ground of all our religion be Obe- 
dience; let us examine not why: it is command- + 
ed, but obſerve it becauſe it is commanded ; 
true Obedience neither procraſtinates nor que- 
tions. _ "ot tre 
When we act according to our duty, we com- 
mit the event to him by whoſe laws our actions 
are govęrn'd, and who will ſuffer none to be fi- 
nally puniſh'd for Obediences. When, in pro- 
ſpect of ſome good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules preſcribed us, we withdraw 
from the direction of ſuperior wiſdom, and take 
all conſequences upon ourſelves. Man cannot 
ſo far know the connection of cauſes and events, 
as that he may venture to do wrong in order to 
do right. When we purſue our end by lawful 
means, We may always conſole our miſcarriage 
by the hope of future recompence. When we 
conſult only qur own policy, and attempt to 


find 
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find a nearer way to good, by over leaping the 
ſettled boundaries of right and wrong, we can- 
not be happy even by Dec. becauſe we can- 
not eſca e conſciouſneſs of our fault: but, 
if we miſcarry, the diſappointment is irremedi- 
ably embitter d. How comfortleſs is the ſor- 
row of him, who feels at once the pangs of 
guilt, and the vexation of calamity which guilt 
has brought on him? | 
This at leaſt is the preſent reward of virtu- 
ous conduct, that no unlucky conſequence can 


oblige us to repent it. 
% ce POR ARID 
SES SnSrSE SHES. HE SISIHISISES 
OBLIGATION. 
Have I obliged any body, or done the world 
any ſervice ? If fo, the action has rewarded me; 


this anſwer will encourage good-nature ; there- 
fore let it always be at hand. 


Great minds, like Heav'n, are pleas'd with doing good, 

'Tho? th* ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 

Are barren in return. Virtue does ſtil} 
With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 

Where abject ſouls do good, and hope reward: | 

Above the worthleſs trophies man can zaiſq̃ ) 

She ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor airyÞraile, | 

But with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays. | 
* g |  Row's Tamerlane. 


* 


He that will not oblige the unworthy, muſt 
reſolve to oblige nobody; for all of us, in ſome 

degree or other, fall under that denomination. 
A man cannot be bound by one benefit to 
ſuffer all ſorts of injuries; for there are 3 
54 89 


2 
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8 caſes wherein we lie under no obligation. for a 


benefit, becauſe a greater injury abſolves it. As 
for example, a man helps me out-of a law-ſuit, 
and afterwards commits a rape upon my daugh- 
ter; where the followin ng 60 cancels the 
3 obligation. man lends me a lit- 
, and then ſets my houſe on fire; the 

— is here turned creditor, becauſe the inju- 
ry outweighs the benefit. Nay, if a man does 
but ſo We en as a nt. the good office done, and 

lent upon it, and upbraid me 
with. . 3 wi die it only for his own ſake, or 
for any othef reaſon, * for mine; I am in 
ſome degree, more or leſs, acquitted of the Ob- 
| ligation. Seneca. 

And what ſays Dryden . 


You have yourſelf your kindneſs overpaid, 
He ceaſes to oblige who can Coat i 


i ” y * 
2 . $ 


. 
6 Cc ONO MY. (vide Foxzcasr, 
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e oro. isa comprebenſive word. It in- 
cludes all that provident care, exa#? uniformity, 
and prudent t conduct, ſo abſolutely requiſite in 
human life. Let it not therefore be conſider'd 
as ſomething that relates only to one, and con- 
cerns not another; for. it is what the meaneſt ſta- 
tion neceſſarily calls for, the moſt exalted can- 
not diſpenſe with. 

* (Economy is equally required i in the ca- 
binet and in the field ; in publick, in private li li ife ; 3 
in the * of government itſelf. 


CEconomy. 
1 Exod, xvii, | 
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CEconoMy is not ſuited only to particel, 


times, circumſtances, and occaſions ;, it is abſolute- 


ly requiſite in all ſituations ; it is highly neceſſa- 
ry to the ſuſtaining every character, to the ſup- 
port of every ſociety, to the intereſt of every i- 
dividual of the community; the affairs of the 


State, as well as the concerns of the claſet. It 
is a moral, it is a chriſtian virtue. | 


CEconony implies that uniformity, proprie- 


ty, and conſiſtency of conduct, which is ſeen thro? 
every action. A decorum in the ſeaſons of re- 
laxation, and in every enjoyment.--- That tem- 
per of mind which is diſpoſed to retrench every 


unneceſſary 2 3 and to improve every ac- 


quiſition to glory of the giver, our own 
happineſs, and that of your fellow-creatures. 


Since then the ſubjeF is ſo important in every 
point of view, and all perſons are fo 7% of in- 


| le em- 
ployment to inquire into the reſpective qualifi- 


tereſted in it, it may not be an wnprofit 


cations requiſite to form this GR EAT CHAxAc- 
TER; Viz. Forecaſt, Order, and Prudence. 


Such of my readers as are deſirous to ſee this ſubject 


more fully treated upon, will find great pleaſure in the 


peruſal of Dr. WarxIxsox's excellent Day upon 
Oeconomy.— price 6d. | 


OPPRESSION. VN: CompPass- 
, SLANDER.) | | 


Tuxkx is a ſpecies of Oppreſſion that cuſtom 


(and a bad cuſtom it is) has made too familiar to 


the inhabitants of this iſle, that is, the confine- 
ment of the perſons of our fellow creatures for 
debt, under ſanction of the law. As there is 


- 2, 


_ ceedings of the dregs of that profeſſion. 
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no general rule that is not liable to an excep- 


tion, I will not ſay but there may be ſome in- 


ſtances wherein the ſcourge of a priſon becomes 


requiſite to make mien honeſt. But it may be 


confidently affirmed, where there is one ſingle 
inſtance of that ſort, there are ten where it 
makes knaves of honeſt men, and as many 
where the innocent are greatly oppreſſed and rui- 
ned: For by the oppreſſive proceedings of male- 
Practiſers in that profeſſion, when a man unhap- 


pily falls into the hands of thoſe mercenaries, 


and they have once got him into cuſtody, they 
triumph in having the opportunity of every 


ſubſequent Oppreſſion. They will not conde- 


ſcend to talk and treat with the unhappy defen- 
dant, and nine times in ten not even acquaint 
or ſuffer the plaintiff to know his own intereſt; 
by which means they fix a gulph between both 


Prem to the utter ruin of the one, and the 
oſs of the other's debt. And when they have 


run thro? the courſe of legal proceedings, then | 


by compelling the plaintiff to ſatisfy their hea 
demand, they further rivet in his mind the mo 
implacable enmity againſt the unfortunate defen- 


dant; and thus playing the part of Satan, be- 


come ſeducers of the one, the ruin of the other, 


and tormentors of both. I ſay, the male-pratti- 


ers; for law is neceſſary for the protection of 


our property, and ſo are the profeſſors to enforce 


it; and there are, many men of ſtrict honour, 
probity, and humanity, in that profeſſion, who 
do honour to it; but theſe are not the men who 


adviſe arreſts, impriſonment, and deſtruction; 


would lay waſte a whole family, merely to put 
money in their purſe ; ſuch only are the pro- 


Therefore 
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Therefore men would do well to conſider, 
that every man, not an arrant villain, is able 
and willing to make better propoſals before he 

s to priſon, than he either can or will after. 
efore he goes to priſon his credit may reaſona- 
bly be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and a deſire in him to 
preſerve it, as a chief means of his and his fa- 
mily's future ſupport; for this reaſon, what 
would he not do? what terms would he not 
comply with in his power, rather than give up 
this the main anchor of his hope, future indu- 
ſtry and proſperity ? But it is too frequently the 
caſe, that men ſhut up their bowels of compaſ- 
ſion for each other, and through an infatuated 
obſtinacy, proceeding from envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableneſs, aſſiſted by bad advice, become 
blind even to their own intereſt, and ruin man 
a man worthier than themſelves, both in public 
and private life. Juſtice and mercy they ba- 
niſh their thoughts, and without the leaſt re- 
flection on the poſſibility of being themſelves 
equally indigent; like the wicked ſervant in the 
| goſpel, they ſeize their fellow- creature, caſt 
im into priſon, there to remain till he has paid 
the uttermoſt farthing, not at the ſame time 
conſidering they thereby diſable him from ſo 
doing. | | 
Bur this ſavageneſs and crudty of mind, as 
the excellent author of The whole Duty of Man 
obſerves, 1s not only unbecoming the nature of 
man, but highly offenſive to Gop, and againſt 
which he hath threatened his heavy vengeance, 
as in Eze# xviii. 12. He that hath oppreſſed the 
poor, and hath ſpoiled by violence, he ſhall ſurely 
die, his blood ſhall be upon him, and the ſame 
ſentence is repeated again in verſe 18. Indeed 


E e GOD 
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Gop hath fo peculiarly taken upon him the 
protection of the Poor and Oppreſſed, that he is 
engaged as. it were in honour to be their aven- 
ger. And accordingly in P/alm xii. 5. we fee 
Gop ſolemnly declares his reſolution of appear- 
ing for them. For the Oppreſſion of the poor, for 
the ſighing of the needy, now will I ariſe, ſaith the 
Lord, I will ſet him in ſafety from him. And 
the advice of Solomon is excellent, Rob not the 
poor becauſe he is poor, neither oppreſs the afſticted 
in the gate; for the Lord will plead their cauſe, 
and will ſpoil the ſoul of thoſe that ſpoiled them. 
Prov. xxii. 22, 23. And who are the poor 
here meant, but thoſe who cannot pay oppreſ- 
five or heavy demands, who through loſſes in 
trade, ſerving their relations, the arts of pretend- 
ing friends, the deſigns of bad men, or otherwiſe, 
are reduced in their circumſtances? _ | 

Hear this then, ye hard-hearted plaintiffs, and 
tremble; think no more on that deviliſh maxim, 
revenge is ſweet ; for you and your evil adviſers 
are like in the end to have little joy from your 
cruelty, when 1t thus engages Cod, the Omni- 
potent God ! againſt you. | 

The ſentiments of 'humanity incline us to 
comfort the miſerable, and it is failing in the 
moſt eſſential duties to abandon them in their 
preſſing occaſions : But it 1s the utmoſt exceſs 
of cruelty to inſult them in their misfortunes. 
A man under any misfortune is to be pitied; 
if you have not the generoſity to lend him your 
hand to retrieve him, don't add a new weight 
to his diſgrace to ſink him utterly, And yet 
men are ſo brutal and unmerciful as to load a 
man with the moſt ſevere cenſures who is un- 
fortunate. The firſt thought that occurs, is to 


dive 
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dive into the reaſons of his diſtreſs. They nei- 
ther offer in his behalf the misfortunes of the 
times, nor the poſture of affairs, and conjunc- 
ture of things, but will abſolutely have him 
guilty of meriting all that has befallen him, 
and invent a thouſand malicious ſtories to diſ- 
credit and ruin him beyond recovery. Deteſta- 
ble practice ! can ſuch perſons call themſelves 
men! No! their actions are too evident a 
proof of the brutal inſtead of the rational mind; 
the wounded porpoiſe is purſued to abſolute de- 
ſtruction by Fi fellow fiſh; and the ſtricken 
deer is. denied ſhelter by his moſt cuſtomary 
aſſociates ; but ſurely fuch practice muſt forfeit 
all title to humanity. On the contrary, how 
juſtly does Mr. Somerville, in his Chace, com- 
pare ſuch perſons to a pack of hounds worrying 
one of their wounded ſpecies to death, 


Panting, half dead the conquer'd champion lies; 
Then ſudden all the baſe ignoble crowd | 
Loud-clam'ring ſeize the helpleſs worried wretch, 
And, thirſting for his blood, drag different ways 
His mangled carcaſe on th' enſanguin'd plain. 

O breaſts of pity void! t' oppreſs the weak, 

To point your vengeance at the friendleſs head, 
And with one mutual cry inſult the fall'n! 


Emblem too juſt of man's degenggate race. 


Obſerve the Divine (Economy, ranging and 
adjuſting every thing in ſuch a manner, that 
there is not a particle of matter but what hath 

| E its 


F 
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its proper place in ſubſerviency to the whole 


creation. 
Ox DER is Heaven's firſt Law, 8 


( A beautiful alluſion,” ſays his ingenious and 
learned Annotator to the ſcripture hiſtory of 
the creation, when God firſt appeaſed the. dil- 
orders of Chaos, and feparated the light from 
the darkneſs.” Gen. i.) 

View the whole frame of the world (won- 
drous work of Him * who is perfect in know- 
ledge); reflect on the great laws of nature, by 
which it is preſerved in Order and Beauty 

Every part of the creation concurs to prove, 
that es. 1s (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) not the 
Author of Confufion, but of Order. 1 Cor. xiv, 

Look into the heavens, and ſee all the cele- 
ſtial bodies are conſtant in their courſes! They 
ſpeak in the common yoice of reaſon, and want 
no interpteter to explain their meaning. They 
are a perpetual though a tacit admonition to the 
world every day and night; and by their regular 
and conſtant viciſſitude (as the late Biſhop of 
London expreſſes it) ſet forth the excellency of 
that Wiſdom and Order by which they are con- 

ſtituted. * The Sun has his fated time of go- 
ing down ; the Moon is appointed for certain 
ſeaſons ; the Stars in their courſes govern the 
night; the Sea keeps its old channel;” and in 
its utmoſt fury remembers the firſt law of its 
Maker, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, but no fur- 
ther.“ 

In every other part the powers of nature are 
duly and regularly exerted; even the inanimate 
things of the world have their Office. 

ow work of the Creation hath its proper. 

buſineſs, 


4 Job xxxvii. 16. ; 


vv 
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buſineſs, and is deſigned by the Firſt Cauſe of 
all things to ſerve ſome wiſe end. | 

The Angels are his miniſtering ſpirits. They 
attend upon and execute his commands.” 

Let us carry our reflections a little further, 
and we ſhall perceive the conomy of the Di- 
vine Providence, with reſpect to Miracles, is 
_ equally conſpicuous, | "© 

Gop never inverts the Order of things, ex- 
cept when all human reſources fail, and call for 
the exertion of ſypernatural powers, Of this 
we have ſtrong proofs, both in the Moſaic and 

Evangelical diſpenſations. | | 
Again; let us reflect on the admirable con- 
texture of the human frame: The whole body 
fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint ſupplieth; ſo that each mem- 
ber hath that office to which it is peculiarly 
adapted, performs its function, and is ſublervi- 
ent to a proper end.” Epheſ. iv. 

The Supreme Being, who thus doth every 
thing in regularity and 2 will certainly 
take moſt delight in thoſe ſervants who love 
(like himſelf) . Decency and Order.” 
Obſerve the Order pe ge i thus beautiful- 
ly diſplayed by the royal pſalmiſt: “ In the 
dackneſs of the night all the beaſts of the foreſt 
do move.” Pſa. civ. a 

«© When the Sun ariſeth, the 2 who were 
before roaring after their prey, get them away 
together, and lay them down in their dens.” - 

«« The Locuſts (ſays the Wiſe Man) have 0 
king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.” 
Prov, . | | 
„The Stork in the firmament knoweth her 

anpointed time. Fer, vill, 


The 
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„The Turtle, the Crane, and the Swallow, 
obſerve their ſeaſons.” * .. . : 
Feet Gop hath deprived them of wiſdom, 
neither hath he imparted to them underſtanding.” 
Job. xxxix. | | 


Thus then to man the voice of Nature ſpake ; 
* Go, from the Creatures thy inſtruction take.” Pork. 


Is this apparent in the animal creation? E- 
qually is it ſo in the vegetable. 
Firſt the Blade, then the Ear, then the 
full Corn in the Ear.” --- The ſteps of nature 
are progreſſive. --- © To every thing there is a 
ſeaſon.. Mark iv. WE e 
If then every part of the creation; — if the 
Beaſts of the field, the Fowls of the Air, which 
have no underſtanding, thus obſerve, by Inſtin#, 
a regulat Order and due Cornr/e; ſhall Man, who 
enjoys the light of Reaſon, Hurry on precipitate- 
ly without any regard to Regularity and Method, 
when the teſtimony of his own Senſes, as well as 
the pattern of the hgute creation, condemns ſuch 
a practice, and tells him, in as plain terms as 
poſſible, that Confufion and Embarraſſment muſt 
of conſequence be attendant on thoſe who (in 
the expreſſion of the Apoſtle) walk “ difor- 
derly.” 2 Theſſ. wu. b 
The annals of hiſtory point out to us, in a 
ſtrong light, the natural conſequences which 
flow from a relaxation of diſcipline, That anar- 
chy and confuſion muſt inevitably enſue, ma 
be eaſily traced in the riſe and fall of the antient 
Republicks, the Commonwealths of Greece and 
Rome +. Every inſtance concurs to prove that 
' Liberty, if it once degenerates into Licentioiſneſs, 
my” + f LE. 18 
+ See the Orations of Demaſihenes and Cicero. 
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is equally detrimental to the State, and to every 
individual of the community; and that the 
reins of government can no longer be held with 
Dignity, than whilſt a due regard to Propriety 
and Decorum, Regularity and Subordination, is 
inviolably preſerved and maintained. 

Without a ſtrict Diſcipline, a ſettled executi- 
on of the Laws, and a regular adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, the celebrated Roman Orator aſſerts, 
e there can be no ſolid baſis for that fame 
which is true and permanent. 

There is ſuch a beauty in method and regula- 
rity, that one would imagine every perſon muſt 
be naturally enamour d with it. Every perſon 

would obſerve it, on account of the facility with 
which it enables them to conduct their affairs; 
the eaſe with which they can tranſact their bu- 
ſineſs, ſtate their accounts, and pals through 
the various concerns of lite, 

Where there is Regwarity, the cottage of the 
meaneſt peaſant looks like a little Common- 
wealth within itſelf. For, how agreeable is it 
to ſee perſons ruling well, their own houſe. 
1 Tim. ti. To ſee a family under fo exa# an 
CEconomy, as the hours of devotion and repaſt, 
employment and diverſion, never break in up- 
on, but duly and with propriety follow each 
other, 

Such a conſtant, orderly, aff beautiful ſuc- 
ceſſion muſt equally delight the eye of the be- 
holder, as the practice becomes familiar and 
pleaſing to thoſe who wall in the paths of it. 
# But to perfect the character of the Qconomiſt, 

e mult add to Oubrx PRUDENCE. Vide Pru- 
dence. 
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HOSE Parents who conſume their 
whole eſtates (with which they ſhould 
provide for their Children) in gaming, 
drinking, riot, luxury, and ſinful pleaſures, are 
in no better condition, nor do any better diſ- 
charge their duty to their children, than they 
who for little or no cauſe, anger, folly, or hu- 
mour, diſinherit their children, and cut them 
off from their eſtates. There is, indeed, great 
difference betwixt the minds and affections of 
theſe two ſorts of Parents; but the efe# to the 
children is the ſame. And ſince the commands 
of Gop to Parents, to make proviſion for their 
children, are given for the childrens ſakes, if 
theſe commands take not effect, it is all one to 
them what it is that hinders it. They are full as 
deſtitute and helpleſs by their parents neglect, 
as they. could be by their diſpleaſure ; and they 


become as miſerable when the Parent's luxury 


and vice deprive them of their maintenance, as 
when they are diſinherited through cauſeleſs 
anger, and by falſe ſuggeſtions. And a Parent 
who is thus abuſed into the wronging of his 
children, is much more innocent and pitiable | 
than he who riotouſly, vainly, and viciouſly, 

ſpends the eſtate, that might and ſhould con- 
| tribute 


\ 
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tribute, to his childrens. ſuſtenance and welfare ; 
becauſe this man does willingly deprive himſelf 
of the means of doing his duty: And hoatkes, 
who is abuſed, is under a force and conſtraint, 
acting reaſonably to himſelf, though miſtaken, 
thro? the faults of other people. And therefore 
theſe luxurious fooliſh ſpenders, when they come 
to die, or are by miſery reduced beforehand to 
conſider, cannot ſatisfy themſelves with know- 
ing, and remembering, that they never had any 
thought or intention to wrong their Children, 
but loved them infinitely,, and wiſhed them all 
the happineſs. imaginable. They cannot ſatisfy 
themſelves with this, whilſt thro? their folly and 
their negligence they ſee thoſe Children miſe- 
rable, that might and ſhould have been provided 
for. And it is not enough for them to grieve, as 
they will naturally do, at the misfortunes of their 
Children, but they ought to 'repent, and aſk 
Gop's pardon, for = have treſpaſſed againſt 
him, by the neglect of their. duty; and His is 
the way which the chriſtian religion teaches to 
make all people in the world happy. It binds: 


the natural and civil duties upon all related, and E 


concerned, with ſtrong and ſtrift commands of 
Gop, under ſevere penalties, and large rewards; 
ſo that what ver chriſtian now neglects the per- 
formance of them, he ſhall not oy be accoun- 
ted heedleſs, ill-adviſed, and unnatural ; but 
highly ſinful and provoking, and ſhall, without 
repentance, be ſeverely puniſhed. He is eſteem- 
ed to deny the faith, and to be worſe than an 
infidel ; and therefore it will be more tolerable 
for them in the Day of judgment, than for him. 
Bp. Fleetzwood's Relative Duties. 
R "I he 
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The duty of Parents to their Children, does 
not terminate in giving them exiſtence, On the 
contrary, as long as they ſtand in need of their 
aſſiſtance, they have a right to demand it; for 
they are tender plants, that muſt be nurſed 
with the extremeſt care till they have taken 
root. And here nature has fufficiently pointed 
out the diſtinct offices of the father and the 
mother; for the ſame duties are not required of 
both. Nature ſeems to have peculiarly affign'd 
to the mother the nouriſnment of the animal 
frame, and all the various cares which relate to 
the body. But the deportment of the father is 
of a much more noble kind; for to him is de- 
volved the care of rearing the thinking and im- 
mural ] dN 
Parents, or thoſe to whom the edutation of 
Children is committed, will do well to conſider 
the following heads. BE 
- Firſt; how near the relation is betwixt them 
and their Children; and therefore how muctr- 
they are concerned in their happineſs or miſery. 
Conſider but the ſcripture account of the dear- 
neſs of ſuch relations, expreſſed, 5ſt, by long- 
ings for them, as Gen. xv. 2. And Abraham 
ſaid, Lord God what wilt thou give me, ſeeing 1 
go childleſs? And when Rachael /aw' that ſhe bare 
Jacob 0 Children, Rachael envied her /ifter ; and 
ſaid unto Jacob, give me Children, or elſe ] die. 
Gen. xxx. 1. And, fecondly, by our joy when 
we have them, as CHRIST expreſſes it, John 
xvi. 21. 4 woman ben ſhe is in travail hath 
ſorrow becauſe her hour is come + But as ſoon as 

ſhe is delivered of the” child, ſhe remembereth no 
more the anguiſh, fer jey that a man is bern into 
the world. Thirdly, by our ſympathizing with 
SH 2 | ; them 
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them in all their troubles, as in Mark ix. 22. - 
And, fourthly, by our ſorrow at parting, Gen. 
xxxvii. 35. And all his ſons and all his daughters 
roſe up to comfort him; but he refuſed to be com- 
forted; and he ſaid, for I will go down into the 
grave unto my ſon mourning. Thus his father 
vept for him. Now ſhall all this be to no pur- 
uy For to what purpoſe do we deſire them 

fore we have them, rejoice in them when we 
have them, ſympathize with them ſo tenderly, 
grieve for their death ſo exceſſively, if in the 
mean time no care be taken, what ſhall become 
of them to eternity? 7 cat 
If the ſeaſon of their youth be neglected, how 
little probability is there of good fruit after- 
wards ? That is the moulding age, Prov. 
xXit. 6. How few are converted in old age! 
A twig is brought to any form, but grown 
Iimbs will not bo W.. 

Beſides, there is none in the world fo likely as 
Parents to be inſtruments of the eternal good 
of their Children, They have peculiar advan- 
tages that none others have: As, firſt, the inte- 
reſt they have in their affections. Secondly, the 
opportunities to inftill knowledge into them, 
being daily with them, Deut. vi. 7. Thirdly, 
the knowledge of their — cu herefore if 
Parents neglect, who ſhall help them ? vi 
The conſideration of the Great Day ſhould 
alſo move their bowels of pity for them. Re- 
member that text, Rev. xx. 12, &c. I ſaw the 
dead, ſmall and great, ſtand before God. What 
a ſad thing will it be for Parents to fee their 
dear children, the offspring of their loins, at 
Curi1sT's left hand ! Let every Parent then ex- 
ert himſelf to prevent this miſery. 

Ff 2 The 
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The following is the Advice of the Queen of 


- 


Sweden to her ſon. 


© Continuts, mon cher fils, d ttre exact a remplir 
tous vos devairs.: je mets au deſſus de. tous, le culte 
et la veneration que vous deves, a L'Etre Supreme. 
Souvenes-vous, que les vertus morales ſont en dan- 
ger, fi elles ne ſont ſoutenues par les chretiens, et 
que les ames tevies out pour Diku des ſentimens 
qui partent du cæur, et qui leur donnent cette noble 
; afſurance dans toutes les actions de leur vie. 
| Dizv vous a donn des talens, et une ame ſenſi- 
ble ; Gardes vous toiljours que ce cæur ne devdenne 
la dupe de Peſprit ; Ceſt un ecueil qui a ſouvent 
terni es plus belles vies 2: que la votre aye la piete 
Pour guige ! Ceft le plus ſur remede contre tous les 
egaremens. „ : | 
Continue, my dear child, to be exact in ful- 
filing your ſeveral duties; the principal of 
which 1s the veneration and worſhip due to the 
Supreme Being, Remember that moral virtue is 
in great danger, when it is no longer ſupported 
by chriſtianity : and that all great minds have a 
ſincere love and confidence in their Creator, 
which gives them that noble aſſurance that is 
viſible in every action of their lives, 
 Gop hath given you talents, and a heart 
not without ſenſibility: Be careful leſt it be- 
come a dupe to your ſenſe; it is a rock on 
which many a ſenſible man hath ſplit. Chooſe 
piety for your pilot, and you need not fear that 
you wall err in your. courſe. Q. of Sweden. 


The illiberality of Parents in allowance to- 
wards their Children, (ſays Lord Bacen in his 
Eſſays,) is a very prejudicial error, makes them 
baſe, acquaints them with ſhifts, occaſions them 

| 1 YR to 
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to aſſociate with mean company, and to ſurfeit 
when they come to plenty. And therefore the 
proof is beſt, when men keep their authority 
towards their Children, but not * 


It is much better to keep Children in order 
by ſname and generoſity „ than by 
—5 That man I conceive is very much mi- 
ſtaken, who imagines government, pur 
force, to have 6 De L _ . 
foundation, than when it is accompanied with 
tenderneſs and reſpect. This is my bo and I 
argue thus: He that is compelled by threats to 
his duty, will continue wary no longer than you 
have an eye over him, And when he thinks he 
| ſhall not be found out, he will eagerly follow _ 
his ow inclinations, But he that is governed 
by love, obeys moſt chearfully; ſtrives to make 
his due returns; and is juſt the ſame whether 
you are preſent or abſent, It is a father's. part 
to uſe his child fo, that his own choice, rather 
than outward conſtraint, may put him upon do- 
ing well, Here lies the difference between a 
Father and a Maſter, And he that does other- 
wiſe, let him own that he underſtands not at all 
how to govern Children. Teren, Alelph, 
Correction ought never to be given in anger 
for a man in paſſion will never obſegye the mean 


between the two extremes of too much and 
too little. | 


FF 
PASSIONS. 


A wiſe man muſt not only take care to go. 
yern his own Paſſions, but that he may not be 
governed 
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governed by thoſe of other men: for, if we 
muſt be ſubject to Paſſion, it is equal whether 
it be our own or other peoples. When the 
right way is loſt, it is no matter to which hand 
we wander. Now it may happen in many ca- 
fes, that when a man hath withſtood his own 
Paſſions, and acted in conformity to reaſon, yet 
other men, guided by paſſion, not by reaſon, 
finding fault with his actions, will be apt to 

give him a diſlike of his own proceedings, un- 

leſs he be Yer well fixed and confirmed in his 
principles and reaſon. This is a matter that 
very well deſerves our utmoſt attention, ſince 
upon it depends not only the peace and tran- 
quility of our lives, but even our virtue alſo; 
which will be in danger to be ſhaken, if the 
mind be not ſteady, and proof againſt the re- 
proaches and derifions of the world, | 


PASSI 0 NS, with reſpe#t to the Us 2 and | 
ABUSE of them in matters of religion. 


The advantages of our Paſſions in religion, 

and the chriſtian life, are great and numerous. 
Firſt, The Paſſions being duly awakened, will 
ſet the powers of the underſtanding at work, in the 
_ ſearch of divine truth and religious duty, and ren- 
der the knowledge of God exceeding defirable to fin- 
A They, - 02 e | 
We are by nature thoughtleſs of Gop and 
divine things: A little, a very little general 
knowledge of religion fatisfies our deſires, be- 
cauſe we imagine it is ſufficient for our neceſſi- 
ties. The bulk of mankind have their Paſſions 
touched with earthly things, and they are ever 
enquiring vi ſhew us where cern and * 
a | 5 the 
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the pleaſures of ſenſe, the poſſeſſions of the 
3 honours or preferments, are to be 4 
ten? Too many are ready to join with 
who are e deſcribed i in Job xxi. 14. They ſay — 
God, . depart from 10, or wwe defire not the know- 
ledge of thy. ways. We do not want to know 
much of God, nor what is our duty to him. 
But when the arrows of conviction reach the 
ſoul, when the heart is awakened to a pathetic 
ſenſe of ſin, and the fear of divine vengeance 
torments the ſpirit, then tis the moſt impor- 
tant inquiry of the heart and lips, what ſhall we 
do to be. ſaved? How ſhall. we eſcape the wrath. 
to come? How is gn oyerning juſtice of the 
great God to be ſ⸗ I. for our Offences? 
hich is the way to be made. partakers of his 
pardoning mercy?  Wherewith (ball I appear. be- 
fore the Lord, and in what manner ſhall. bow. 
myſelf and worſhip. the. moſt. high. God? This was 
the language of the awakened Jailr, who had. 
juſt before ſeourged the ſaints of the Lob, 
1 holy Apoſtles. Afts. xvi. 30. This was the 
earneſt cry of the crucifiers of CuxIsr himſelf, 
at St. Peter's ſermon, when they. were pricked. to 
their hearts. Alis ii. 37. This is the language 
of nature convinced of ſin, and the danger of 
divine indignation. St. Paul learned all the 
terrors of, the Lord, and felt all his painful paſſi- 
ons, when he was truck down to *& duſt, with 
the dreadful. and overwhelming glory, in his 
Vway to Damaſcus. Acts ix. 3. "Aha with what 
intenſe and haſty zeal did he make this inquiry, 
Lon what wilt thou have me to do? ver. 6. 
And when he hath learnt the knowledge of 
CnR1sr, as the only way to the favour of —— 6 
and falvation, how his doth he value it! 


F. 
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Phil. iii. 8. Yea, doubtleſs, and I count all things 
but "loſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Chriſt Feſus my Lord. | _ 1 
If Lam awakened to a ſenſe of ſin, and fear 
the anger of God, I ſhall long to know the aw- 
ful extent of his power, and the terrible effects 
of his anger, as well as the methods of obtain- 
ing his grace. If I love him, I ſhall ſpend ma- 
ny pleaſant hours of enquiry into his amiable 


excellencies. Each pious Paſſion will promote 


its peculiar enquiries. Fear and love Will wan- 


der with holy awe and delight among his glo- 
ries, and be ever purſuing further knowledge 


of his perfections. If I 18% God with warm 
and devout affection, I ſhall rejoice” daily to 
find new diſcoveries of his unfearchable wiſdom, 
his all-ſuſficient power, his ' immenſe 'goodneſs, 
and the unbounded riches of his grace: 1 ſhall 
trace his wondrous footfteps through this beau- 
tiful creation, and endeavour to find his way in 
the track of daily providences: I ſhall ſurvey 
hitn and his attributes in his book of grace, 
and d well upon his divine features in Jeſus, the 
Tmage and the Brightneſs of bis Glory ; and 1 ſhall 
ſearch further continually into the knowledge 
of CHRIST, who is God manifeſt in the feſp:' 1 
ſhall dig in the mines of ſcripture for treaſures 
of divine knowledge, and never grow weary of 
the work: I ſhall be always enquiring bat 
ſhall I do to pleaſe and ſerve him, who is the ob- 
ject of = higheſt love! and how ſhall T obtain 
ſtron nſations and affurances of his favour, 


and dwell for ever in his preſence, who is the 


life and joy of my foul! We long ſtill to know 
more of this tranſcendent Being en we love: 
*Tis this divine paſſion that animates theſe in- 
MBE DO. gauiries 
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guns after the knowledge of Gop; and this 
mall render them infinite and everlaſting, be- 
holy the object of them is everlaſting and in- 
OI 
Second Advantage: The affections being once 
engaged, will keep the ſoul attentive to divine 
things. The ſenſe of them is impreſſed deeper upon 
the mind by the exerciſe of devout Paſſions, and it 
will abide there much longer. Even where reaſon 
is bright, and the judgment clear, yet it will 
be ineffectual for any valuable purpoſes, if re- 
ligion reach no farther than the head, and pro- 
ceed not to the heart : It will have little influ- 
ence if there are none of the affections e 85 
Notions of religion in the underſtanding, with- 
out any touch upon the paſſions, have been 
compared to the ſtars in a winter midnight, 
bright and ſhining but very cold; or rather to 
the meteor which is called a ſhooting ſtar, 
which vaniſhes quickly, and is loſt in darkneſs. 
e we are convinced, by calm reaſon- 
ing, of the Being of Gop, of the duties which 
we owe to our Creator, of his government of 
the world, and of his final judgment; ſuppoſe 
we are led into a de ration, or .evident 
proof, that we are guilty creatures, having bro- 
— the laws of Go, and that there is no ſal- 
vation for us, but in and by a Mediator; ſup- 
poſe we are really convinced in our judgment, 
that there is a heaven or a hell that awaits 
our departure from this world; that we muſt 
die ſhortly; and that we are for ever miſerable, 
without pardoning mercy and ſanctifying grace. 
All this is valuable in its kind, and is neceſſary 
in order to ſalvation: but if all this knowledge 
make no impreſſion on the affections, it is not 
G g likely 
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likely to abide with us, nor to do us much 
good: Knowledge wears off the mind, if ne- 
ver uſed. Cold unaffecting notions will have 
no powerful influence to reform our lives. E- 
very new ſcene of buſineſs or pleaſure bruſhes 
off theſe thoughts of religion, where they have - 
not been let into the heart, nor poſſeſſed the 
Paſſions: They vaniſh like the morning dew, or 
like an early cloud that paſſes away, ;. 
It is one great end and deſign of the Paſſions, 
to fix the attention ſtrongly upon the objects of 
them, to ſettle the thoughts with ſuch intenſe- 
neſs and continuance on that which raiſes them, 
that they are not eaſily taken off. What we 
fear or deſire, what we love or hope for, what 
we lament or rejoice in, will ſeize and buſy our 
minds, and take them up perpetually, notwith- 
ſanding the importunities of other buſineſſes or 
cares. The Paſſions are ſupremely importu- 
nate, and will be heard. Now if the Paſſions 
are ſtrongly engaged for Gop, the world will 
have but little power to call off the heart from 
religion, FIN AE OP ee 


Of the Anus of the Paſſions in religious concerns, 
or when the exerciſe of our affections therein may 

- be pronounced irregular, and in what manner 
they ſhould be limited and reſtrained. 


Our Paſſions are irregularly exerciſed when 
we ſuffer them to influence our opinions in re- 
ligion, and to determine our judgment in any 
points of faith and practice. The Paſſions were 
made to be ſervants to Reaſon, to be govern- 
ed by the judgment, and to be influenced. by 
truth; but they were never given us to decide 
7 . controverſies, 


8 
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controverſies, and to determine what is truth 
and what is error. Even the beſt affections, 
and thoſe that ſeem to have a ſtrong tendency 
towards piety, are not always ſafe guides in 
this reſpect; yet they are too often indulged to 
ſway the mind in its ſearch after truth or duty, 
as will 2 by ſeveral inſtances. ad 

Suppo e a perſon ſhould be exceedingly af- 
fected with the unlimited goodneſs and abound- 
ing grace of Gop; if, by theſe pious affections 

towards Gp and his goodneſs, he is perſuaded 
to think that Gop has no | ſuch ſevere venge- 
ance for ſinful and rebel creatures, and that he 
will not deſtroy ſuch multitudes of mankind in 
hell, as the ſcripture aſſerts, or that their pu- 
niſhment ſhall not be ſo long and fo terrible as 

Gop has exprelsly —— here the Paſſion 
of love and eſteem for the Divine Goodneſs acts 
in an irregular manner; for it takes off the eyes 
of the ſoul from his awful holineſs and ſtrict 
juſtice, and the great evil that is in ſin. It 
prevents the mind from giving due attention 
to Gop's-expreſs word, and to thoſe perfections 
of the divine nature, and his wiſe Pa righteous. 
government, which may demand ſuch dreadful 
and eternal puniſhment for the rebellion of a 
creature againſt the infinite dignity of its Crea- 
tor and: Governor. N err Ee 

Suppoſe a chriſtian has moſt rful im- 
preſſions made on the paſſion of fear, by the 
tremendous ideas of Gop's majeſty, and his 
puniſhing juſtice; and thence he concludes, that 
the great Gop will pardon no wilful fins, that 
he will forgive no repeated iniquities, no fins after 
Baptiſm and the Logoy's ſupper, or after vows / 
or ſolemn engagements, that he will have no 

g 2 mercy 
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mercy upon apoſtates, even tho they turn to 
him by repentance; this is yielding up truth 
to the paſſion of fear, and abuſe of our religious 
dread of the Majeſty of Gow; for ſuch an opi- 
on r counter to the: great deſign of the 
| hich affures us, that Chrift came to 
| . chief of ſinners, to remove the guilt of 
wilful and repeated fins, and to provide for- 
giveneſs for the moſt profligate rebels, even for 
— Raſa 8 0 

Some ons, out of a to 
nour |= 809 and dende the ate dr train of 
their bleſſings and ſalvation to him, have been 
tempted to think, that they are to do nothing 
towards their own ſalvation, but to lie ſtill and 
be ſaved without any labour or care of their 
own; ſo that they have ſought no more after 
ſanctification and holineſs in themſelves, than 
they have ſought to make atonement for their 

on ſins; but this zeal has much darkneſs in 
itz W d betrays them into a groſs miſtake, as 
though they could not — their ſalvation 
ſufficiently to Cbriſt, unleſs that they fancied 
that he came to ſave them in their fins, rather 
than to fave them from fin. 

It is poſſible that a — may hone 40 high 
an eftcem, and ſo exceſlive a love, for ſome near 
relation, ſome chriſtian friend, ſome wiſe and 

ious miniſter of the goſpel, that he ſees no 
— in them. He imitates all their practice, 
as though they were perfect patterns; he re- 
ceives all their opinions for certain and divine 
truths, and believes every thing which they 
teach, as though they were infallible, without 
comparing it with the bible, which is the only 
9 of truth in matters of revealed reli | 
This 
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This affection of love * miniſters or chriſtians 
_—_— irregular, it tempts us to ſet 

= their judgments, their practices, and Kir 

dictates in the room of the word of Gop,' 

Again, tis the ſame culpable indulgence of 
our Paſſions to fway our judgment, — biaſs 
our underſtanding, when our fouls are warmed 
with the holy fire of loye and devotion under a 
PRs ſermon, and we cry out, this is the 

eft ſermon 2 ever a 988 or the fineſt 

that ever was cot perhaps your de- 

vout affections "flag = languiſh unter a ſer- 
mon; you ſit indolent and unmoved, and then 
the ſermon goes for a poor dry diſcourſe, and 
the man that delivered it for a dull and heavy 
preacher. Each of theſe haſty. and irregular 

judgments, built on the Paſſions, is very com: 
mon to Chriſtians, and ought to be corrected. 

1 my ht add another inſtance akin to the 
Hſt; and that is, when our devout affections of 
fear od hope, of holy love, and heavenly delight, 
are raiſed in a place of public worſhip,” whether 
at the able church, or among the ſeveral 
denominations of proteſtant diſſenters, and im- 
mediately we conclude, his is the right way f 
worſhip, this is moſt agreeable to the goſpel, 404 
theſe peo le are the only true church, How 
weak 1s reaſoning ! and yet how many are 
there who have been determin th in their 
opinion and practice, for or againſt ſuch a 1 * 
ona Chriſtians, or mode of worſhi 
that their whole lifetime, merely ao 
effects that one or two attendances at i ol a 


particular place of ho ts _ had on oe 
afecuons't Hy 


7 of 
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; Theſe arguments, drawn from the Paſſions, 
hays been often .employed to ſupport idolatry, 
and all the wild inventions of men, in the wor- 
ſhip of Gop. Inſtances of this kind might be 
appear, how unreaſonable. a thing it is to form 
our opinions in religion by the influence of the 
Paſſions. Vide Note. to the Love of Gd. 
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Among all the uſeful and entertaining ſtudies 
of Philoſophy, there is none ſo worthy of Man 
as the ſcience of human nature; there is none 
that furniſhes us with more wonders: of Divine 
Wiſdom, or gives higher occaſion to adore Di- 
vine Goodnels, Cbariſtus, a gentleman, of great 
piety and worth, has ſpent many an hour upon 
this delightful theme. In the midſt of his me- 
dditations one day, he was debating. thus with 
himſelf, and enquiring what fort, of Being he 

_ Now I ſtand, faid he, now I lie down; I 
riſe, again and walk; I eat, drink, and ſleep ;. 
my pulſe beats, and 1 draw the breath of lite I 
Surely I have the parts and powers, of an Ani- 
mal. I am a living body of fleſh and blood, a 

wonderful engine, with many varieties of mo- 


tion. But let me conſider alſo what other acti- 


ons J perform. | PWT Ms "Be 
I think, I meditate, and contrive; I compare 
things and judge of them ; now I doubt, e 

8 en 
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then I believe; I will what I act, and ſome- 
times wiſh what I cannot act: I deſire and hope 
for what 1 have not, as well as am conſcious of 
what I have, and rejoice in it: I look backward 
and ſurvey ages paſt, and I look forward into 
_ what is to come. Surely I muſt be a Spirit, a 
thinking power, a foul, ſomething very diſtinct 
from this machine of Matter, with all its ſhapes 
and motions.” e | 
Mere Matter, put into all poſſible motion, 
can never think, reaſon, and contrive; can ne- 
ver hope and wiſh, as I do, and ſurvey diſtant 
times, the paſt and future. Yer'it is as impoſ- 
ſible alſo that a mind, a ſoul, ſhould walk or 
lie down, ſhould eat or drink; but I feel, I 
know, I am aſſured I do all theſe: I perform 
ſome actions that cannot belong to a Spirit, and 
ſome that fleſh and blood can never pretend to. 
What am II then? what ſtrange kind of Be- 
ig is this, which is conſcious + all theſe kind 
of agencies, both of Matter and Spirit ? what 
| fort of Thing can I be, who ſeem to think and 
reaſon in my head, who feel and am conſcious 
of pain or eaſe, not at my heart only, but at 
my toes and fingers tao? I conclude then 1 
can be nothing but a compounded Creature, made 
up of theſe two diſtinct beings, Spirit and Mat. 
ter; or, as we uſually expreſs it, gou! and Body. 
It is alſo very plain to me, upon a ſmall in- 
quiry, that this Body and this Soul did not 
make themſelves, nor one another: But did 
not I myſelf join theſe two different natures to- 
ether when they were made? Did not m 
ul take this Body into union with itſelf ? By 
no means : for the firſt moment that I knew 
any thing of myſelf, I found the powers of 
oh | thought 
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thought working in an animal nature; that is; 
I found myſelf ſuch a compounded Being as 1 
now am. I had no more hand in the union of 
theſe two principles, or in the compoſition of 
myſelf, than I had in the making of thoſe ay 
diſtin&t Beings of which I am compound 
It was Gop only, that Great Gop, who crea- 
ted both parts of me, the Animal and the Mind, 
and who alſo join'd. them together in fo ſtrange 
zn union; and if I were to enter into the my- 
ſteries of this union, it would open a wide and 
various ſcene of amazement at his unſearchable 
Wiſdom. 4 n EE ORD e 
But let me examine a little: Was there no 
antient and early kindred between this particu- 
lar Spirit and this Fleſp of mine, this Mind and 
this Animal? Is there no original relation, no 
eſſential harmony and ſpecial congruity between 
my Body and my Soul, that ſhould make their 
union neceſſary? None at all that I can find, 
either by my ſenſe or reflection, my reaſon or 
experience. Theſe two Beings have dwelt. a- 
bove thirty Years together, ſtrangely united in- 
to one, and yet I have never been able to trace 
any one inſtance of previous kindred between 
them. This Mind might have pair'd with any 
other human Body, or this Body with any other 
Mind. I can. find nothing but the ſovereign 
will of Gos that join'd this Mind and this ani- 
mal Body together, and made the wondrous 
compound. It was he ordain'd me to be what 
I am, in all the circumſtances of my nativity. 
Seeſt thou, O my ſoul, that unhappy cripple 
lying at thy neighbour's door, that poor mis- 
ſhapen piece of human nature? Mark how uſe- 
leſs are his limbs! he can neither ſupport = 
988 ced 
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feed himſelf. Look, over - him there 
ſits one that was blind from his birth, and begs 


his bread. If thou hadft been originally. ul. 


ted to either of thoſe pieces of fleſh and blood, 
then. beat thou been that poor cripple, or thac 
very blind beggar. 

Again, let my eyes affe& my heart. What | 
2 aukward — Ye there? The 
form of it is as the form of a Man, but its mo- 
tions ſeem to be more irregular, and the animal 
more ſenſeleſs than a very beaſt: Let, they 
tell me, Ea ſorry year eld. It might 
have been by this time a Stateſman, a Philoſo- 
pher, à General of an army, or a Learned Di- 
vine; but reaſon could never act nor ſhew it- 
ſelf in that diforder'd engine. The tender brain 
was ruffied perhaps, and the parts of it diſtur- 
bed in the very embryo-z or pe it was ſha- 
ken with convuions when it fi 


mine, and the nei 
aye roma 

n y was pr „m 
received order to go but one door | 
fix its mortal dwelling there, and to manage 
— —— 3 


Fleſh, it had been a u inks 
That ie had been en har 1% by manure, 
and I had been that Ideot. | 


midft 
Had this Spiri it of mine been Fed ehe- 
ay form'd in "Laplen or Malabar, I had wor- 
H h ſhipp'd 
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ſhippꝰd the 1 images of Thor or Bramma; and per- 
haps I had been a Lapland wizard, with a con- 
Juring drum, or a Malabarian prieſt, to wear 
out my life in ridiculous Eaſtern ceremonies. 

Had my Soul been form'd and united to a 
| Britiſh Body fifteen hundred years ago, I had 

been a erg. Briton, a rude idolater, as well 
as my fathers; 2 a ſuperſtitious Druid had been 
_ higheſt character, and I ſhould have paid 

abſurd devotions to ſome fancied deity in 

uge hollow oak, and lived and died in utter 
—.— of the true Gop, and of IJxsus my 
ſaviour. Or had my Spirit been ſent to Turkey, 
Mabomet had been my prophet, and the ridicu- 
lous ſtories of che Alcoran had been all my thope 

of eternal life. 

If Gnatho the Beaker ſtood by, 1 know what 
he would ſay; for he has told me already, that 
as my ſtature is tall and manly, ſo my genius 
is too ſublime and bright to be buried under 
thoſe clouds of darkneſs. Laſt week he practi- 
{ed upon my vanity fo far as to ſay, Cbariſtus 
has a ſoul and reaſon which would have led him 
to the knowledge of the true Gop, if he had 
been born in the wilds of America, and had for 
his father a ſavage Iroqubis, or his anceſtors had 
been all Naraganſet Indians.” But I gave him 
a juſt and ſnarp reproof for his want of ſenſe, 
as well as for his flattery. 

Fond fooliſn man, to imagine there are no 
genius's which out-ſhine me in the wild and 
barbarous world; no bright and ſublime intel- 
lects but thoſe which are appointed to act their 
part in the nations of Europe! Good ſenſe and 
natural ſmartneſs are ſcattered among moſt of 

the nations of Mankiw: There are ingenious 
I ils | Africans, 
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Africans, American wits, philoſophers and 

in Malabar ; there are both the ſprightly and 
the ſtupid, the fooliſh and the wiſe, on this and 
on miher ſide of the great Atlantick ocean: 
But the brighter powers of nature cannot exert 
themſelves, and ſhine in the ſame glory, when 


the affairs and circumſtances all around them 
are mean, and low, and deſpicable; when their 


life, and time, and all their powers, from their 
very infancy, are employ'd in providing a ſorry 
ſuſtenance for the W and 5 pplying the 1 im- 

portunate — of Nature. a 

” Had I the largeſt ſhare of natural under 
ſtanding and ſprightlineks far beyond what my 
friends can imagine, all the advantage of it 
would have been, that perhaps I had ſhaped a 
nicer bow, or ſet the feathers on an arrow for 
ſwifter flight, than my neighbour: Perhaps T 
might have ſooner hit the flying partridge, and 
laid a ſurer trap for a wild gooſe or a pigeon; 
I had learnt. to out- wit the brutal creation with- 
more ſucceſs: egregious victory and triumph! 
Or, if J had employed my belt ſpirits and vi- 
gour in the affairs of my religion, I might have 
danced in more antick poſtures round ſome ſa- 
cred bonfire, and contrived ſome new ſuperſti- 
tions, or perhaps authorized ſome. gew gods or 
goddeſſes; or 1 might have howl among my 
fellows with more hideous airs than they, and 
have worſhipped the Devil with more zeal and 
activity. Wretched prerogatives of a ſpriglitly 
Nature, left without the beams of ilumina ang 
(grace L „ 51 

To Thee, 0 my Gov, to Thee are due my 
eternal praiſes; and to Thee will J offer the 
humbleſt r e and ſongs of 

H h 2 | 


— 


my God for ever, that he has a 


i 
| 
l 
i þ 
i 
_ 
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eſt gratitude, It is Thou haſt made my com- 


pounded Nature what it is, in all the comfort- 


able and hopeful attendants of it. Thou haſt 


not joined my Spirit to the diſturbed' brain of 


an Ideot, to a crippled carcaſs, or a piece of 
rumpled deformity. Thou haſt given to my 


Soul a Body, wich its proper limbs and organs 
of ſenſe, capable of activity, converſe, and fer- 
vice, among the reaſonable world. Bleſſed be 
| inted me to 
act my part in theſe realms of Great - Britain, 
while they are lands of divine light; he has 


_ my Soul in ſuch a dwelling, and with 


h circumſtances, among the ſons of men, as 
may, through his Grace, prepare it for the 
company of angels, and for his own blifsful 
preſence in the world above. | | 
But has not my Spirit been depreſs'd by a 


_ fickly conſtitution, and confined to a feeble en- 
- gine of Fleſh, under daily diforders ? Have I 
not ſuſtained many ſorrows on this account, 
and waſted ſome years among the infirmities of 
the Body, and in painful idlenefs ? Are there 
not ſeveral Souls favour'd with a more eafy ha. 
bitation, and yoked with a better Partner? 

Are they not accommodated with engines which 


have more health-and vigour, and ſituated with 


much mare happy circumſtances than mine? 
what then! ſhall T repine at my lot, and mur. 


mur againſt my Creator, becauſe he has made 


ſome hundreds happier than I; while I furvey 
whole nations 


that have not a thouſandth part 
I dare not complain, O my Gov, that I am 


not one of the few who enjoy the higheſt 
© pleaſures, and the moſt eaſy circumſtances on 


earth: 
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ae but I have infinice reaſon to adore thy 
A = neg nome 
me to be one of the miſerable Millions, | 


Watts: 
PLEASURE, % Rzuacion, Sin.) 


The exceſs of deli s our appetites ra- 
ther than pleaſes. * 


Resſon's whole pleafure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words; health, peace, and competence; 
But health confiſts in temperance alone, 
And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thy own. | 
ah 5 Por. 


« 


be Pleaſures of fin are dear and coſtly. 
There is a greater pr av any nr — 
pleaſures and the wrath of Gop, than a drop of 
ney and a fea of gall. Could a man diſtill 
all the imaginary Pleaſure of fin, and drink no- - 
thing elſe but the higheſt and moſt refined de- 
lights of it all his life, though his life ſhould be 
4 ed to the terms of Methuſelab's, yet one 
day or night under the wrath of Gop, would 


— qo ae ome opp ny 4-9 But, i 
It is certain, fin hath no teal to be- 
ſtow z they are all imbittered, eſther by adverſe 


gi ern from without, or painful 
and dreadful gripes and ſtings of conſcience 
within. J xk. 14. His meat in his bowels ts 
turnell, it is be gall of aſps within him 

It i; certain the time of a finner is near its 
period, when he is at the height of his Pleaſure 
in fin: for as high delights in Gop ſpeak the 
maturity 


- 
- — 
— — — — 
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maturity of a ſoul for celeſtial happineſs, ſo the 
height of delights in ſin anſwerably ſpeak the 
maturity of ſuch a ſoul for its eternal deſtructi- 
on. Sin is now a big embryo, and ſpeedily the 
ſoul travails with death, _ . NE 4D. 
The pleaſures of ſin are but for a ſeaſon, as 
we read, Heb. xi. 2 er wrath of Gop 
is for ever and ever. There is a time when the 


pleaſures of ſin cannot be called pleaſures. to 


come; but the wrath of Gov, that will ſtill be 
wrath to come. RD eee ua 
There is ſomething; very agreeable. in the paſ- 
ſage of Hierocles, who, in regard to happineſs, 
tells us, that the virtuous man lives much more 
leaſantly than the vicious man : © For, lays 
e, all Pleaſure is the companion of action; it 
has no ſubſiſtance of its own, but accompanies 
us in our doing ſuch and ſuch things. Hence 


it is, that the worſt: actions are accompanied 


with the meaner pleaſures. So that the good 
man does not only excell the wicked man in 
what is, good, but alſo has the advantage of 
him even in Pleaſure, for the ſake of which 
alone he is wicked. For he that chuſes Plea-- 


ſure With filthineſs, altho for a while he be 


ſweetly and deliciouſly entertained; yet, at laſt, 
thro” the filthineſs annexed to his enjoyment, he 
is brought to a painful repentance. But now 
he that prefers virtue, with all her labours and 
difficulties, tho at firſt for want of uſe it fits. 
hear upon him; yet, by the conjunction of 
good, he alleviates the labour, and at laſt en- 


1995 ge and unallayed Pleaſure with his vir- 


4 : 


hap PY which | is moſt wicked, and that moſt. 
pleaſant which is moſt virtuous,” 


Count 
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Count all th* advantage proſp'rous vice attains, 

Lis but what virtue flies from, and diſdains. | 
| 18 e Por. 
Upon which the reverend Mr. Norris, in his 
Idea of Happineſs, enquiring wherein the greateſt 
happineſs attainable by man in this life conſiſts, 
obſerves, That it is a great truth, that the de- 
grees of happineſs vary according to the de- 
grees of virtue; and, conſequently, that that 
life which is moſt virtuous, is moſt happy. 
(which is all he ſuppoſes Hierocles os 
He then goes on: But I do not think the moſt 
virtuous life ſo happy, but that it may become 
happier, unleſs ſomething more be comprehen- 
ded in the word virtue than the ſtoicks, peripa- 
teticks, and the generality of other moraliſts 
underſtand by it. For with them it ſignifies no 
more but only ſuch a firm habitude of the will 
to good, whereby we are conſtantly diſpoſed, 
notwithſtanding the contrary tendency of our 
paſſions, to perform the neceſſary offices of life. 
This they call moral or civil virtue; and'altho? 
this brings always happineſs enough with it, to 
make amends for all the difficulties which at- 
tend the practice of it, yet I am not of opinion, 


that the greateſt happineſs attainable by man in 


this life conſiſts in it; and fo, that it does not 
conſiſt in virtue, unleſs virtue be fo largely un- 
derſtood as to comprehend the contemplative. 
and umitive way of religion, conſiſting in a de- 
vout meditation of Gop, and in affectionate 
unions and adherences to him. And which, 
therefore, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, we 
may call divine virtue, taking the denominati- 
on not from the principle, as if it were wholly 

N N infuſed 
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infuſed into us, and we wholly paſſive in it, 
but from the object; the object of the former 
—_ moral 8 the object of the latter Goo 
imſelf. The former is a ſtate of proficiency, 
the latter of perfection. The former is a ſtate 
of difficulty and contention, the latter of eaſe 
and ſerenity. The former is employed in ma- 
ſtering the paſſions, and regulating the actions 
of common life; the latter in divine meditati- 
on, and the extaſies of ſeraphick love. He 
that has only the former, is like Moſes, with 
much difficulty climbing up to the holy mount; 
but he that has the latter, is like the ſame per- 
ſon converſing with Gop on the ſerene top of 
it, and ſhining with the rays of anticipated glo- 
ry. So that this latter ſuppoſes the acquiſition 
of the former, and do 1 rk has all the 
appar pertaining to the other, beſides. what 
it adds of its own. This is the laſt ſtage of 
human perfection, the utmoſt round of the 
ladder whereby we aſcend to heaven; one ſtep 
igher is glory. Here then will I build my 
, acle, for it is good to be here. Here 
will 1 ſet up my pillar of reſt, here will I fix; 
for why ſhould I travel on farther in purſuit of 
any greater happineſs, fince man in this ſtation 
is but a little lower than the angels, one re- 
move from heaven? Here certainly is the 
greateſt happineſs, as well as P rfection, at- 
tainable by man in this ſtate of imperfection. 
For ſince that happineſs, which is abſolutely 
perfect and complete, conſiſts in the clear and 
intimate viſion, and moſt ardent love of Gp; 
hence we ought. to take our meaſures, and con- 
clude that to be the greateſt happineſs attain- 


ble in this ſtate, which is the greateſt partici- 


pation 
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pation of the other. And that can be nothing 
. elſe but the unitive way of religion, which con- 
fiſts in the contemplation and love of Go v. 


Let libertines their boiſt'rous Pleaſures boaſ, 

They are but not wwretchedneſs at moſt : mw 

— the Jy thy know. 9 

Is fleeting tumult, or deluſtus ſhow. | ' 
They rend the breaſt, walnut, 

. And, like the inſtant lightnings, glare and die. 

| That laſting bliſs which bears a calm review, . 

None but wiſe and virtzous ever knew: 

And from this pleaſing retroſpect will fiſe | 

The op ning proſpekts of eternal joys. a 

In thoſe bright realms, where perfect ſpirits live, _ 

Poſſeſs d of ew ry good Ouxtrorzver can give. 


"MI, Vn on Innortaliiy, in three parts, by Masa. 
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e is an evetitibls of ul, which ; 
excludes at the fame time both inſenſibility and 
too much earneſtneſs. It ſuppoſes a quick diſ- 
cernment, to perceive immediately the different 
characters of men; and, by an caſy condeſcen- 
ſion, adapts itſelf to each man's 


32 not to 
flatter, but to calm his paſſions. Th a word, it 


is a forgetting of ourſelves, in order to ſeek 
what may be agreeable to others; but in ſo de- 
licate a manner, as to let them ſcarce perceive 
that we are ſo employed. It knows how to 
contradict with reſpect, and pleaſe without adu- 
lation; and is equally remote from an inſipid | 
ange and a mean familiarity. 


Travels of Cyrus. 
I 1 | Many 
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Many perſons perhaps have been accuſtomed 
to think Politeneſs rather an ornamental accom- 
pliſhment, chan a thing; neceſſary to be acqui 
red in order to an ealy and happy life; but 
they may find that to be a miſtaken notion, 
when they conſider, that the tranquility, and 
even felicity, of our Days, depends as ſtrongly 
on ſinall things as on great; of which men may 
be eaſſiy convinced, if they but reflect how 
great uneaſineſs they have experienced from 
croſs accidents, although they related but to 
triſles; and, at the fame time, remember, that 
Diſquiet is, of all others, the greateſt evil, let 
it ariſe from what it will. 
Now in the concerns of Life, as in thoſe of 
Fortune, numbers are brought into what are cal- 

N REG circumſtances, from ſmall i Ire 

nan from any . errors in material affairs. 
People are 724 = think lightly of ſhillings 
and pence; forgetting that they are the conſti- 
tuent parts of pounds, untill the deficiency in 
the greater article ſhew them their miſtake, and 
convince them, by fatal experience, of a truth, 
which they might have learht from a little at- 
| —— viz. That great Sums are made up of 


Exactly parallel to this is that wrong notion 
which many have, that nothing more is due 
from them to their neighbours, than what re- 
ſults from a principle of honeſty; which com- 
mands us to pay our debts, and forbids us to 
do injuries: whereas a thouſand little civilities, 
complacencies, and endeavours to give others plea- 
ſure, are requiſite to keep up the reliſh: of Life, 

and procure us that affection and eſteem which 
every man, who has a ſenſe of it, muſt deſire. 
. | And 
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And in ehe right timing, and diſcreet manage- 
ment, of PunHilios, conſiſts * eſſence 0 oo 
what we call Politenes . „ e bl Net. 
nie LI 19431 ; 


How many. know the e _ „ 
Which unto tablets human form impart: S 
Hop many can depict the riſing brow, Bae 
he Os the mouth, and e Feature der z CO” 
eir colours, imitate in, en es 
f Aud, * the force of fixez" can fix thm ITY * 
a hen tis done, unpleaſing to „ 
3 6 the picture, ſtrikes not wi „. 
Tis. rade prieſt th' enamell'g face #S 1 
dS ene , and a gloſſy 1 pak 90Agt9 
| he 11 79 0991 9137 me id . 
n have;:: generally ſpeaking; ater 
force than — J vill, therefore, deline - 
ate the characters of Honorius and Carcia, two 
2 my nce, whoſe humouts 
ve! d, and ſhall 2 
dem without the lea exaggeration. Yo ins. 


© Honortus is a perſon 4 nguithed by 
Ki birth and 1 BHO 5 fl 4 4 
_ ſenſe, and that too hath been improve DIS ora 
Per 1 7 His wit 18 Rvely. and 155 
hout a ſtain,” © © Us DW . 
; Is not | os nine bare? Yet Hino. 
ius is not beloved. He has, ſome way or other, 
contracted a a notion, that it is beneath a man of 
| honour to fall below the height of truth in any 
degree, or on ek occaſion Whatſqever. From 
this principle, h peaks bluntly what Kat br ra" 
wichur i biting the Err WhO . 15 
Some wee ago he read a lecture on 
Hypocriſy 8 a married couple, "the" the 
lady was mu ected on that head. T- 
Hours after, he x 7 into a warm declamation a- 
gainſt Simon and K before two digni- 
12 taries 


FX Pg 


i 
: (| . 


courſe of this ſort of behaviour, hath rendered 
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taries of the church. And, from a continued 


himſelf dreaded as a Monitor, inſtead of being 


eſteemed as a Friend. 


Gardis, © on Wt, contrs came into the world 
under the greateſt iſa vantages. His Birth 
was mean, and his fortune not to be mention- 


ed: Yet, tho he i 1s carce forty, he has. acqui- 


on it With more reputation than moſt of his 
nei ghbours. hile a ſervitor at the univerſity, 


© 44 


he, Nee alndulties, recommended himſelf to 


lord, and thereby procured à place of 
fitejlajounds a year. in a public office. His bee 
haviour there made him as many friends as 
there were perſons belonging to that pada 


his readineſs in doi roars gained 
hearts of his 1 3 dog his de 823 
in; the higheſt 9 in the office, barg 


him their gogd will; and the complacency he 


expteſſed towards his equals, and thoſe imme- 
Fhgrely, above him, 5 2 them eſpouſe his inte- 

with almoſt as much warmth. as they, die 
their own. - By this management, in ten years 


time he roſe to the poſſeſſion of an office which 


rought him in a thouſand pounds a year ſala - 


n near double as much in Perquiſites. 


gence hath made no alteration in his man- 
ners: The e eaſineſs of diſpoſition. attends 
him in. that ane ta which it has raiſed him; 
99 - is at this Fay, the delight of all wha 
know, him, from an a he has of perſuading 5 
them, that their pleaſures and th any reds 
are equally dear to him with his oWn. Who, 


if it ere in bis PO | ul refuſe what Ho 


59467 non porins 
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norius poſſeſſes ? or Who would not wiſh that 
poſſeſſion accompanied with Garcia's diſpoſiti · 


n f: _ The Polite: Nhilaſopher, an excellent 
i 0 1 r en; 2012 


bars 722 We” REY — 
cif The proverb fays,. the | Poor man is always in 
77 e country. * 
Virtue, if you. find Poverty be 
nat : the fault is not yours. Your ho- 
neur or diſhonour is pure — your own. 
actions; cho virtue Sies a ra livery, he 
gives a golden cognizance, . 19 er erwies make 
you poor, bluſh not; your Poverty may, prove. 
1. to yo. hut cahnot dihanou 


170 feel the extremity of Want, and be 2285 


2 


under diſcipline and mortification, mu 
ry * but then we are to conſid — ; 
that. the world will either mend or Wear o off? 
and that. the. diſcharge will come ſhortly, + : 
the hardſhip, turn to advantage; that the cone 
reſt is commendable and brave; and that tis 
N and diſhonourable to ſurrender, Wk, 
Let us call to mind the Pove mean⸗ 
neſsthat attended the condition. our bleſſed 
Saviour here on earth, and alienate. our aftec- 
tions from the things of this world 7 them 
upon the ineffable joys purchaſed by him 
us in anorher, He lived poor and low all 
days; ſo ſpeaks the Apoſtle, 2 Cor. viii. 9, 725 | 
be was rich yet for our ſakes be became 1750 8 
POR that he was never owner of a HEN 


We 
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dwell in, but lived all his days in che habitati- 
ons f other men, or in the open air. His out- 
ward condition was more neglected and deſti- 
tute than that of the birds, or beaſts of the 
earth; as he informed that ſcribe, who profeſ- 
ſed fuck reatineſs and reſolution to fellow bim, 
but was ſoon cooled when CHRIST told bim, 
Matt! vi. 20. The foxts have boles, ind'the birds 
of the air have ne ts , but the ſon: 777 eee 
10 lay bis head. Sometime 
on barley bread,, _ 2 broiled Pg and NE ee 
times he was hung and had nothing to eat, 
Fong M. 12, AS" for 2 5 he was much 2 
r to it: When the tribute money was de- 
ed of him, he and Peter were not ſuffici- 
man furnified to make half. 7 wh 
them to pay-it, but muſt work a miracle for it. 
Matt. xvii. He cn not to be miniſtered unto, but 
to mizifter.. Not to amaſs earthly treaſures,” but 
to b. aw even ones. © His great and heaven - 
ty foul neglecteck and def ſpiſed F choſe things that 
100 many admire int proſecute : he'ſpenr not a 
careful thought Wb theſe matrers, that eat 
thouſands and ten thouſands of our theu 
He came to teach men, by his example of rg 
mility, Hy 5 7 of this "world: aid to our 
contemp e enfnarin ng g lory of it; there- 
e, tots us in a 125 and voluntary 
Let us then not murmur or be reſt- 
8 5 At 4 condition which the Lord of Life un- 
derwent himſelf; put let us labour to improve 
every advantage 071 it, for the attaintpent 5 the 
ev 2 155 ineſs of our immortal fouls. 
Let us bleſs Gop that we are freed from the 
gas and inſnaring temptations that are 
the attendants upon a wealthy and proſperous 
46 Fog condition; 
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condition 3 for riches make. the heart grow ſe- 
5 5 proud, and earthly: Rara uirtus of bu- 
militas honorata, ſaith St. Bernard, . To ſee a 
man humble under NN is one of the 


„ greateſt raraties in the world.” Even 3 
Hezekiab. could not hide a vain · glorious t 

under his temptation ; and hence that caution 
to Jrael, Deut. vi. 10, 11, 12. And it ſpall be 
when, the Lord thy. God ſhall have brought thee in- 
o the land which he ſwear to thy fathers, to 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to give thee great and 
goodly. cities which bon a nat, and | 
Full of all good; things which thou filledft * MP 
then bears left thou forget the Lord. 


ooo o- o o- o- o o· 
PRAISE. | 


| Pransy is the tribute due to. virtuous deeds; 
and though it is heartily to be deſpiſed when it 
comes from the lips of bad men, when we have 
not a true title to it, yet it is not to be eſteem- 
ed diſagreeable or undeſirable. when beſtowed 
upon occaſions where it is really due, and by 


thoſe who are really judges of virtue. A man 


of the greateſt modeſty may not only have the 
Praiſe he * juſtly acquired, butmay expect it 

(though not al fond of it) without the imputa- 
tion of vanity. ., Praiſe is the reward of noble 

actions. Wh: is more animating to our com- 
manders, both by ſea and land, than the aſſu- 
rance of their country's a applauſe for their hero- 
ic behaviour? And therefore 'tis only the man- 
ner in which Praiſe is conferred, that can be 
rd to make it not to be deſired without vani- 


ty, 


nn 

ty, of to be received without offence. Praiſe is 
only to be given when truly merited, and then 
not in the preſence of the party to whom it is 
due. When Telemachus repaired to the aſſem- 
= of the confederate kings, after the death of 
Adraſtus, and the Daunians defired peace, we 
are told, that as ſoon as they eſpied him they 
were all huſh'd, in expectation to hear him diſ- 
courſe: © This made him bluſh, and he could 
not be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The Praiſes 
that were given him, by publick acclamations, 
on atccdunt of his late action, added to his 
baſhfulneſs, ſo that he would gladly have hid 
himſelf. At length he defired, as a favour, 
that they would deſiſt from commending him; 
< not but that I am a lover of Praiſe (ſaid he), 
eſpecially when it comes from ſuch good judg- 
es of virtue ; but I am afraid of loving it too 
much. Praiſes are apt to corrupt men; they 
fill them full of themſelves, and render them 


voain and preſumptuous. We ought equally t6 


merit and decline them. There is no great 
unlikenefs between the juſteſt and the falſeſt 
Praiſes. The wickedeſt of all men, namely 
Tyrants, are thoſe who have procured them- 
ſelves -to be moſt praiſed by their flatterers. 
What pleaſure is there in being commended 
like them? Juſt Praiſes are ſuch às you will 
give me in my abſence, if I am fo happy as to 
deſerve them. If you believe me to be really 
good, you ought alſo to belieye that I am 
willing to be modeſt, and would fear vanity. 
Spare me, therefore, if you have any eſteem 
for me, and do not praiſe me, as if I were a 
man fond of ſuch things.“ ee 5 
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A man ought to bluſh when he is praiſed for 
perfections he does not poſſeſs. 

Be careful how you receive Praiſe; from good 
men, neither avoid it nor glory in it; from bad 
men, neither deſire it nor expect it. To be 
praiſed of them that are evil, or for that which 
is evil, is equal diſhonour: he is happy in his 


merit, who is praiſed by the 6906s. and ie 
ted by the bad. 


Of folly, vice, diſeaſe, men proud we ſee; 

And —— ſtill) of men proud flattery 3 
- Whoſe Praiſe defames ; as if a fool ſhould mean 

By ſpitting on youn face to make it clean. 


| Praiſe no man too liberally when he is pres 
ſent, nor cenſure him too laviſhly when he is 
abſent ; the one ſavours of flattery, the other 
of malice, and both are reprehenſible. The 
true way to advance another's virtue, is to fol- 


low it; the beſt means to decry another's vice, 
is to decline it. 


AEAEASERSSTNESISSEASSSISASS TSS 
"PRAYER. 


ps rx, aicoatipanicd with fervent love . 
of God, is like a lamp unlighted; Ache words of 
the one, without love, being as unprofitable as 

the oil and cotton of the other, without flame. 

The words, Pray without ceaſing, may be 
very well interpreted according to the literal 
meaning of them: for if the ſoul can once get 
an abſolute dominion over its paſſions, keeping 

continually a ſtrict guard over them; if it be 
always duly prepared, and have, in "their juſt 
pr rs all the 4 "4a of Prayer, which are 


f aith, 


— 
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faith, repentance, love, humility, obedience, 
thankfulneſs, reſignation, charity, and ſinceri- 
ty; though the man be not always upon his 
knees, yet his converſation will be in ſuch a 
manner, his ſoul will be ſo abſtracted from the 
world, as to be frequently exerciſing itſelf in 
ſome act, either of praiſe, petition, or adorati- 
on of GOD; which, no doubt, his infinite good- 
| neſs will accept as an inceſſant Prayer, though 


it be not accompanied with all the outward 


circumſtances of it; which won't be neglected 
neither by ſuch a one at proper ſeaſons: And, 
in reality, a formal and cuſtomary kneeling ; a 
lifting up the hands and eyes to Heaven with- 
out he heart; a cold and careleſs uttering of 
words; is but the dead carcaſs of Prayer: The 
life of it conſiſts in the combination of the fore- 
mentioned qualifications ; without which it can 
be neither fatisfactory to a wiſe man, nor, it is 
to be feared, aceeptable to the Almighty Go p. 
| 4. A.. "How. 

And Dr. Stonbouſe, in his friendly advice to a 
Patient, (9th edition, page 68.) obſerves, That 
« Prayer is not to be conſidered merely as a 
« tribute which we owe to Gop, but alſo as 
„ the means of deriving ſtrength and comfort 
<< to. our on ſouls.---- And a ſincere chriſtian 
„ (one duly concerned for his ſpiritual health) 
„ would no more think of omitting Prayer to- 
ce day, becauſe he practiſed it yeſterday, than of 
„ abſtaining from feod to-day, becauſe he yeſter- 
day took it at the proper ſeaſon. The regu- 
lar returns of either may indeed be omitted 
on ſome very urgent occaſion; when the ho- 
* nour of God, and the good of our fellow 
e creatures, plainly require our immediate at- 
| I; « tendance 


 tendance on ſome other ſervice ; but the ſpi- 
ritual life can no more be maintained in a 
long and frequent neglect of the one, than 
4 the natural life is in that of the other. 
„Our wants (as a late writer has obſerved ) 
are daily; and the temptations which draw 
our hearts from Gop to the things of this 
“ world, are daily; and upon both theſe ac- 
* counts, our Prayers ought alſo to be daily,” 
And the doctor, in his ſaid friendly advice 
(pa. 65), gives the following directions, which, 
to ſuch who are deſirous of forming their own 
private Prayers, muſt prove extremely uſeful. 
Our morning prayers will always moſt pro- 
<< perly;begin with thankſgivings to Almighty | 
< Gap, our creator and preſerver. In the 
next place, a ſolemn dedication of ourſelves 
to his ſervice. This followed by petitions, 
vil. for his grace and aſſiſtance to ourſelves, 
„ for the like in behalf of others, ---- and 
<< for bleſſings on the buſineſs of the day. The 
<< evening prayers to be in the ſame order, on- 
ly a confeſſion of ſins at the end of the day, 
and petition for pardon, muſt ſtand in the 
place of the morning's ſeif - dedication ; ---- 
* and the concluſion ſhould be with a petition 
<« for reſt and protection, inſtead of that for 
<< bleſſing on our buſineſs.—. Fog the Sabbath, 
the great day of reſt, particular and ſuitable 
addreſſes muſt be added, both morning and 
evening.“ 2 
And in another part of his ſaid treatiſe he 
gives this caution: . 
Let your Prayers be ever fo 2 in the 
form and expreſſion, or let your heart accom- 
pany them with : 3 ever ſo intenſe, * 
| | 2 


/ = 


4 
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be yery careful to avoid the dangerous error of 
im c be that any merit ariſes from the moſt 
pe ect performance of them that you can poſſi- 

ly conceive. ---- They become acceptable to 
Gop thro' CHRIS alone; and are the means, 
indeed, to make you good; but the goodneſs itſelf 
is not in them, no more than a favour among 
men can be faid to be deſerved, becauſe aſked 
with humility, propriety, and elegance. If, 
therefore, you was to truſt merely in them, 
*twould, be making IDors of your Prayers, 
---- *twould be putting them in the place of 
SITY s atonement, which is quite contrary | 
to praying (as. an Oey ſinner) in the name 
of CurisT.,”  Wonhouſe. 
Nothing is more reaſonable than what ö. 
Chryſoſtom _ concerning that ſpirit with which 
a chriſtian ought to pray. 

We have not recourſe to Gop with the mind 
and thoughts that we ought. It looks as if we 
expected nothing from him or rather (ſeeing 
our remiſſneſs and indolence) it may be ſaid, 
that we do not deſire to obtain, that we do not 
value, the things that we ſeem to'aſk. Vet Gon 
would have what is aſked of him, aſked with 
_ earneſtneſs ; and, far from taking our importu- 
nity ill, he is in ſome manner well pleaſed with it: 
for, in fine, he is the only debtor who thinks 
himſelf obliged for the demands that are made 
upon him. He 1s the only one that pays what 
we never lent him. The more he ſees us preſs 
him, the more liberal he is. He even gives 
what he does not owe. If we coldly aſk, he 
defers his liberalities; not becauſe he does not 
love to give, but becauſe he would be preſſed, 


end becauſe violence is Golds to him, 


Let 
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Let us approach him (continues the 418 

in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. But what do I ſay 

It can never be out of ſeaſon in this reſpect. 
We are importunate to him when we are not 
continually addreſſing him. Our Prayers are 
always in ſeaſon to him, who always deſires to 
grant favours. 

St. Paul ingenuouſly explains what Chrif 
teaches in the goſpel, that heaven is taken by 
violence. Do violence to Gop, ſays he; ſeize 
the kingdom of heaven. He that forbids us to 
touch another's goods, rejoices to have his own 
invaded; he that condemns the violence of a- 
varice, praiſes that of faith. „ 

Tertullian ſays ſomething like this of the 
Prayers that the primitive Chriſtians made in 
common. We meet together, ſays he, as if 
we conſpired to take by our Prayers what we 
aſk of him; this violence is pleaſing to him, 

A Man that is praying (faith St. Bernard) 
ſhould behave himielf as if he were entering 
-into the Court of Heaven ; where he ſees the 
Lox Þ upon his throne, ſurrounded with ten 
thouſands of his Saints and angels miniſtering 
unto him, | 


PREACHING,. 
 PxrEacniNc reſembles many other arts in 
this, that it is beſt learn'd by practice and ex- 
perience. No theory can give it; yet it may 
have its eſtabliſh'd rules, from which whoever 
deviates has the leaſt chance to ſucceed, and to 
which whoſoever conforms his practice, is the 
moſt likely to attain the perfection of the art, and 
to 
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to ſecure ſucceſs in it. But it ſeems more difficult 
in this art, than in moſt others, to fix upon a juſt 
iyſtem of peculiar precepts. It is an art that de- 


pends more on faſe and ſentiment, than on me- 


tbod and rules. Every one pretends to judge 
of it, and carries about with him his favourite 
ſtandard, by which he decides on the practice 
of it. It is an art of ſpeaking to the HART 
of man, which of all pupils is the moſt intract- 
able, variable, and indocile. It is an art, than 
which I know none that requires more fingular 
talents to execute it well, a more quick appre- 
henſion, a more fruitful imagination, a deeper 
inſight. into the human mind, a greater ac- 
quaintance with- life and manners, or a more 
commanding eloquence. What peculiarly di- 
ſtinguiſhes a preacher from an orator, hiſtorian, 
poet, and philoſopher, is his original errand, 
one ſent 5 Cunisr, the ſaviour of a 
 * Joſt world, to proclaim to mankind the glad 
_ * tidings of the goſpel, and to perſuade them to 
*« repent, and comply with the terms of it, by 
<<. propoſing the pardon of their ſins, the grace 
* of the Almighty, reſurrection from the dead, 
* and eternal life.“ | 
This was his original function, therefore his 
preſent buſineſs cannot be very different, For 
tho* there may not be the ſame neceſſity of con- 
verting men to the chriſtian faith, that is, to a 
bare aſſent to the hiſtory and doctrines of our 
Saviour yet, I fear, there is as much need as 
ever of exhorting them to entertain chriſtianity 
in the genuine ſpirit and vital ſenſe of it; or, in 
other words, to be wiſe and good. As then ex- 
perience makes it too evident, that men _ 
profeſs the faith of chriſtians, and yet live * 
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than thoſe who do not, the principal aim of a 
Preacher, that is of one who L 1595.0 the name, 
muſt be not altogether ſo much to teach his 
hearers what they do not know, as © to impreſs 
them with a deep and awful ſenſe of what 
« they do: Not ſo much to win their belief 


of the Doctrines, * their aſſent to the obliga · 
tions of Chriſtianity, as to turn their belief 
«* and their aſſent 1 * pp nnd: of action, and 
* to inſpire them wi reliſh' of 
« what they know and ee to be their 
duty, with a ſublime and permanent love of 
2M 7 ” In ſhort, the whole myſtery of the 
art is, to make them Chriſtians in ſpirit and 
in truth, and not in name only.“ All the 
arts of perſuaſion being rendered . ſub- 
ſervient to explain and preſs the eſſential doc- 
trines of Cbriſtianity, to lay open the facts in 
their full ſtrength and evidence, to vindicate 
and enforce its laws and ſanctions, to reclaim 
the bad from vice, and improve the good in 
virtue, leave the reſt to the Almighty. In or- 
der to produce theſe effects, the Preacher ought 
to addreſs himſelf to the reaſon or n 
to the conſcience, to the imagination, to che car 
and to the eyes of his audience. 
I To conſtitute an eloquent Mingſter or Preach- 
er, a man muſt be poſſeſſed of talents 
both natural and ac rer he muſt direct theſe 
to the great end of Preaching g; and he muſt be 
animated in this undertaking by a ſublime ſpi- 
rit of religion. This laſt is his principal and ſu- 
eme qualification; for that which muſt give 

life and vigour to his compoſitions, and juſt 
ſcope to all his talents, lies in his being a good 
man; that is, a lover of Gop and a friend of 


men. 
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men. A preacher who has not felt the power, 


and imbibed the ſpirit of ee is the 


moſt unfit perſon in the world to teac 
commend it to others. ' Chriſtianity is not ſo 


and re- 


much a bare ſyſtem of Doclrines, or of Rules, 
as an inſtitution of Life, a diſcipline of the 


Heart, and its affections, a vital and vivifying 
Spirit, a ray of light, ſent down from the Fa- 
ther of lights, to illuminate a benighted world, 


and to conduct wandering mortals to a ſtate of 


perfection and happineſs. He into whoſe mind 


this all- irradiating and all- er. light has 
not ſhone, is yet dark and dead; an 
continues ſo himſelf, how can he enlighten or 


whilſt he 


vivify others? Whereas we pay a deference to 


the good man's authority, as believing that he 


ſpeaks from ſure experience. We are highly 
charm'd when we can diſcover a full conformity 


between the counſels: and the manners of our 


teacher; when we perceive all his addreſſes ani- 
mated with a real paſſion,” and every feature of 
virtue which he draws, exhibited more ſtrongly | 


in the innocence and goodneſs of his life. But 


when the bad man, tho' not quite depraved, or 


one that is but luke-warm in religion, opens his 


mouth in the cauſe of virtue, the more ſplen- 


didly virtue is drawn by him, the more deeply 
will the attention of the audience be fixed on 


his character; and the ſounder his inſtructions 


are, they will only ſerve to make the negligen- 
cies or corruption of his life the more glaring. 
The ſillieſt critic will take an ill- natured plea- 


ſure in obſerving the inconſiſtency. ' The un- 
thinking will be ready to join the vicious part 


* 


of the audience, in believing that virtue is a 
mere name, ſince it has ſo little effect upon a 


profeſs'd 
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profeſs'd teacher of it. And as men are more 
affected by example than inſtruction, they will 
be more prone to imitate the ſinner, than to 
mind his diſcourſes ; the good will be ſcanda- 
1:z'd to ſee his life contradict his profeſſion, and 
the vices he commits; or the omiſſions he is 
guilty of, baffle the effects of thoſe doctrines 
he preaches. But let us now turn our eyes to 
behold the amiable preacher, who forms himſelf 
upon the model of the Apoſtles, He lives a- 
boye the world, and breathes ſuch a ſuperior 
kind of humanity, has ſomething ſo alluring in 
his manners, that his religion has not the leaſt 
_ forbidding or formal air. When he talks of it, 
it is without oftentation. He does not impoſe 
his ſentiments, but ſteals them upon you with- 
out the leaſt appearance of ſuperiority. His 
fentiments, tho? delivered in words void of var- 
niſh, are fo juſt and engaging, that they never 
fail of making an impreſſion. It is ſcarce poſ-. 
fible to be long in his company, without being 
the wiſer or the better for it. Piety is become 
ſo natural to him, or rather ſo inlaid in his con- 
ſtitution, that it ſhines out in all he ſays and 
does. One may apply to him the words of a 
noble writer: © ſanctity ſits ſo eaſy, ſo unaffect-· 
ed, and fo graceful upon him that in him 
«© we behold the very beauty of Rolineſs. He 
js as chearful, as familiar, and condeſcending 
in his converſation, as he is ſtrict, regular, 
and exemplary in his piety; as well bred and 

„ accompliſh'd as a courtier, as reverend and 
„ yenerable as an apoſtle.” It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that he is inſenſible of the wants of 
lie or diveſts himſelf of the innocent paſſions 
of humanity, or 1s * conſcious of the infirmi- | 

tles 
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ties of human virtue; but ſtill he knows how 
to uſe the world without over- rating it; he en- 
Joys the pleaſures of health and ſociety without 
abuſing them; and whilſt he preſeryes a noble 
indifference of mind with d to the acquiſi- 
tions of fame or fortune, will make both ſub- 
ſervient to the important ends of his function. 
No man poſſeſſes a greater ſhare of bumility, 
that inconteſtible characteriſtick of a rue chri- 
ſtian. In his pariſh he is an oracle in their e- 
cular as well as ſpiritual concerns. He adjuſts 
their differences with a tenderneſs and impartia- 
lity that never fails proving ſatisfactory to both 
parties. The „ict are his peculiar care. He 
improves thoſe happy moments of diſtreſs to 
diſengage them from this world, and raiſe their 
views to a better.--- He is a father ro the poor, 
a guardian and pattern to the widow and or- 
ban. His revenue, tho' moderate, being ma- 
naged with great ceconomy, enables him to do 
many acts of charity, which he is at pains to 
COMMA eter fyf cnn che aptnct "= 
But how amiable ſoever his private character 
may be, the Palpit is the province where he 
ſhines. in the moſt conſpicuous light; his Con- 
duct is ſo unexceptionably fair and illuſtrious, 
that all his inſtructions are accompanied with an 
irreſiſtable authority. No man can be heard 
with more attention and reſpect: indeed, no 
wonder; ſince his hearers can trace in his Life 
every feature of virtue which he delinvates in 
his Sermons. The harmony between his Dcc- 
trine and Manners mult give a double weight to 
all he ſays. He excells in that part of eloquence 
that may be call'd the expreſſion of the counte- 
nance. For whenever he deſcribes any Vice, or 
| Ber draws 
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draws any vicious character, he has ſuch a ſig- 
nificant indignation in his looks as raiſes your 
abhorrence at the odious form, thus repreſented 
in all its uglineſs. But when Virtue is his 

theme, his words do not expreſs more compla- 
_ cence than his eyes, his air, and every geſture. 
The People ſeem to catch a ſpirit of devotion 
from his countenance as well as words, and ea- 
fily enter into the paſſion which he appears to 
feel ſo powerfully himfelf. 


I the reader wou'd chuſe a more copious detail 
upon this Subject, he may peruſe THRODORUS 4 
dialogue concerning the art of Preaching by | 


D. Foxpyce. 12m. 


RvrL es for Preaching, wrote by Dr. Byza 15 
of Mancheſter, to two young Gentlemen, to 
whom he taught f n 0 5 


BaETHREN, by this my mind you'll know: 
Learn to pronounce your Sermons flow ; 
Give ev'ry word of a diſcourſe 
Its proper time, and life, and force 
1 And urge what you think fit to fay 
In a ſedate pathetic way; 
Grave and delib'rate, as it's fit 
To comment upon holy writ. - + | 
Many a Sermon gives diſtaſte, . 
By being ſpoke in too much haſte 
Which, had it been pronounc'd with leiſure, 
Would have been liſten'd to with pleaſure : 
And thus the PR RACER often gains 
His labour only for his painsas; 
As (if you doubt it) may appear „ 
From ev'ry Sunday in the year: 
For how, indeed, can one e 
The beſt diſcourſe ſhou'd take effect, 
Unleſs the maker thinks it wortna 
Some needful care to ſet it forth? 


Ll2 What? 
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What l does he think the pains he tooke © 
To write it fairly in a SE | | | 
Will do the buſineſs? not a bit, — 
Tt muſt be ſpoke as well as writ : ' 
For what's a Sermon, - good or-bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 
55 25 hear ſome people when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, , 
And neither raiſe a word, nor fink ; 
Our learned biſhops, one wou'd think, 
Had taken ſchool boys from the rod, | | © 
To make embaſſadors of Goo. 5 
So perfect is the chriſtian ſcheme, 
He who from hence does take his theme, 
And time, to have it underftood, 
© © His Sermon cannot but be good. oo © | 
If he will needs be preaching ſtuff, _ po ; 
No time indeed is ſhort enough ; © 
Fen let him read it like a letter; 
The ſooner it is done the better: 
But for a man who has a head, 'c 
Of whom it may, with truth, be ſaid, 
That on occaſion he can raife N ES 
A juſt remark, a proper phraſe ; 
For ſuch a one to run along, | 
Tumbling his accents d'or bis tongue, 
| Shews only that a man at once R 
May be a ſcholar and a dune. 
In point of Sermons, tis confeſt, 
Our Exgliſb clergy make the beft ; 
But this appears, we muſt confeſs, - |. 
Not from the Put#T, but the Pzzss, 
They manage, with disjointed ſkill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; | 
And what ſeems paradox at firſt, t, 
They make the beſt, and preach the worſt, 
£ | Would men but ſpeak as well as write, 
95 Both faculties would then unit: | 
To outward action, being taught. 
To ſhew the inward ſtrength of thought, - | 
ow, to do this, our ſhort-hand ſchool 
Lays down this plain and general rule: 
Take time enough, all other graces _ , 
Will ſoon fill up their proper places. 
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PRIDE, by a great miſtake, is commonly ta- 
ken for a greatneſs of ſoul, as if the ſoul was to 
be ennobled by vice: For that Pride is one of 
the moſt enormous of vices, I think no reaſon- 


able man can diſpute. It is the baſe offspring 


of weakneſs, imperfection, and ignorance; ſince, 
were we not weak and imperfect creatures, we 
ſhould not be deſtitute of knowledge of our- 
ſelves; and had we that knowledge, it were im- 
poſſible we ſnould be proud. But, on the con- 
trary, true humility is the certain mark of a 
bright reaſon, and elevated ſoul, as being the 
natural conſequence of them. When we come 


to have our minds cleared by reaſon from thoſe 


thick miſts that our diſorderly poems caſt 
about them ; when we come to diſcern them 
more perfectly, and conſider more nearly the 
immenſe power and goodneſs, the infinite glory 
and duration of Gop, and to make a compa- 
riſon between theſe perfections of his and our 
own frailty and weakneſs, and the ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty. of our - beings, we ſhould. humble 
ourſelves even unto the duſt before him. Can 
the greateſt monarch upon earth free himſelf 
from the leaſt miſchief that is icident to the 
meaneſt of men? Can he, by his own power, 


ive ſtrength to his body, or length to his life? 


an he free the one from pains and diſeaſes, or 
the other from vexation and trouble? If not, 


what excellence has he to boaſt of above other 


men? What advantages has he to be proud of 
above his fellow- creatures? Cuſtom has made 
77 9 7 7 5805 | a widg 
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fects of pride; for they both cheri 
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a wide difference indeed between man and man, 
but it is a difference urely fanciful, and not 
real; for it muſt be. ſome intrinſick worth in 
any creature, that muſt give it the preference 
to another. Titles, riches, and fine houſes, 
fignify no more to the making of one man bet- 
ter than another, than the finer ſaddle to the 

making the better horſe. And it truly ſhews a 
poor ſpirit for one man to take theſe paultry ad- 
vantages of another. If he is ambitious to ex -- 
cel his flows, let it be in ſomething that be- 
longs to himſelf, ſomething that demonſtrates 
wh 1 be a better creature; and not _ 
tke a falſe jewel am ignorant le, to de- 
rive a e from dag er. in Ang Let him 
contend in Vix run, which alone is capable to 
put a great and true difference between man 


and man; and whoſoever gains the advantage 


there, has reaſon to value it, though it will ne- 
ver make him proud. How's Meditations, 

If you ſee any thing in yourſelf which may 
make you proud, look 2 little further; and you 
will 88d enough to make you humble; if you 
are wiſe, view the peacock's feathers with his 


feet, and wen v your beſt parts with your im- 


perfections e that would rightly. 5 re the 

man, muſt read his whole ſtory. 

Bundneſ and folly are the moſt vr ef- 
nd jacreaſe 

the vice, by concealing from us thoſe remedies 

that might conduce to the cure of our miſeries, 

and correct our exceſſes and extravagancies. 


All proud men, over and above the ſtroke of 


a divine jud N.. are miſerable, even in them- 
ſelves; no circumſtances in the world can 


eyer make them otherwiſe. Their appetites are 
inſatiab 
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inſatiable, and their hearts conſec equently never 


at reſt; whether it be wealth, power, honour; 
popular. eſteem, or whatever elſe they pretend to. 
They envy, and are envied : It is impoſſible for 
them to be at reſt, without enjoying what it is 
impoſſible for them to attain : They live 
_ after more, and in a Os fear of 


pery i hi ee be denies r they 


hey are never well ſo Eo as any thing 1s a- 
dove them; and their ambition carries them to 


the ſupplanti ing of their maſters and makers: 

When yet, by a moſt ridiculous contradiction, 

bo lie effectually, in the ſame inſtant, at the 
mercy of the men they moſt deſpiſe. 

As you deſire the love of Gop and man, be- 
ware of Pride; it is a tumour in your mind, 
that breaks and poiſons all your actions; it is a 
worm in your treaſure, which eats and ruins 
your eſtate ; it loves no man; it difparages vir- 
tue in another by detraCtion ; it rewards 
neſs in itſelf by yain-glory ; it is the friend of 
the flatterer, the mother of envy, the nurſe of 
fury, the band of luxury, the fin of devils, the 
devil in mankind ; it hates ſuperiors, it ſcorns 
inferiors ; it owns no equals; in fine, til you 
hate it, Gop hates you. 4 


Let not the grandeur of any marr ſtation 


render him proud and wilful ; but let him re- 

member, when he is ſurrounded with a crowd 

of SY liants, death ſhall level him with the 
of mankind. 


Pride 3 1s often the chief cont of our repro- 


ving others faults, that we may be thereby jud- 
ged not guilty of the like errors. 


1 
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St. Bernard's thoughts upon the excellency of 
Humility, and the baſeneſs of pride, is exqui- 
ſite.” Humility, ſays he, muſt be a very glo- 
rious thing, ſince Pride itſelf puts it on not to 
be deſpiſed. Pride muſt be of itſelf ſomething 
deformed and ſhameful, ſince it dares not ſhew 
itſelf naked, and is forced to appear in a maſk. 

Ho Pride can fo far intoxicate mens under- 
ſtandings, as to make them fancy they are ex- 
alted by riches and honour above other men, 
| and, in the vanity of their hearts, to look down 

with contempt — their ſuppoſed inferiors, is 
prodigious, as uſual as it is. Certainly it can- 
not be imagined that the richer cloaths create 
the noble heart, or the choicer meats the more 
honourable blood; though with all the ſenſe- 


es boaſting of noble blood, it is the quails and 


woodcocks, and other dainties, that give it all 
the pre-eminence it has above that which is bred 


by coarſer diet; with the adoption of gouts and 


ſcurvys, and other honourable attendant diſea- 
ſes, into the bargain. l 


8 · b · p · hh · p · hh · p · p · h · p · h · 
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That great Prophet Moſes, it is ſaid, was 


called up by a voice from Heaven to the top of 


a mountain; where in a conference with the Su- 


preme Being, he was permitted to propoſe to 
him ſome queſtions concerning his adminiſtra- 
tion of the univerſe, In the midſt of this di- 


vine colloquy he was commanded to look 


down on the plain below. At the foot of the 


mountain, there iſſued out a clear ſpring of wa- 


ter, 


— 
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ter, at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe 
to drink. He was no ſooner gone, than a little 
boy came to the ſame place, and finding a purſe 
of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took it 
up, and went away with it. Immediately after 
this, came an infirm old man, weary with age 
and travelling, and having quenched his thi 
far down to reſt himſelf by the ſide of the 
ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe, returns 
to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, 
who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to 
Heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The Sol- 
dier not believing his proteſtation, kills him. 
Moſes fell on his face with a horror and amaze- 
ment, when the divine voice thus prevented his 
expoſtulation : Be not ſurprized, Moſes, nor aſk 
why the judge of the whole earth-has ſuffered 
this thing to come to paſs : The child is the oc- 
caſion that the blood of the old man is fpilt ; 
but know, that the old man whom thou ſaweſt 
| was the murderer of that child's father. | 
| App1son's Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion. 


The following, from the ſame Author, is an- 
other remarkable inftance to the ſame Effect : 


Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy 
to aſſaſſinate Timoleon as he was offering up his 
devotions in a certain temple. In order to it, 
they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt con- 
venient places for their purpoſe. As they were 
waiting for an opportunity to put their deſign 
in execution, a ſtranger having obſerved one of 
the conſpirators, fell upon him and ſlew him. 


Upon which, the other two, thinking their plot 
had been diſcovered, threw themſelves at Timo- 
leon's feet, and confeſs'd the whole matter. 

. M m This 
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This ſtranger, upon examination, was found to 
have underſtood nothing of the intended aſſaſſi- 
nation; but having ſeveral years before had a 
brother killed by the conſpirator, whom he here 
put to death, = having, till now, ſought in 
vain for an opportunity of revenge, he chanced 
to meet the murderer in the temple, who had 
planted biwſell there for the above-mentioned 


* 


Blutarcb cannot forbear, on this occaſion, 
ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on the ſchemes 
of Providence, which, in this particular, had ſo 

contrived it, that the ſtranger IT for ſo 
great a a ſpace of time, be —— from doing 
juſtice to his brother; *till, by the ſame blow 
that revenged the death of one innocent NB, 
he een the life of another. 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 

- Pazzl'd in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our underſtanding traces - ary; in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd i in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 


ADD1SON's Cato. 


Submit thy fate to heav'n's indulgent care, 
- Tho? all ſeems loft, tis un ious to deſpair. 
The tracks of e like rivers wing, 
Here run before us, there retreat behind: 
And tho' immerg'd in earth from human eyes, 
4 nn break forth, and more conſpicuous riſe. 
| Hig. Gen. Cong. 
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"The loving d from Mr. Hervey's let- 
ters may not be unacceptable to my readers on 


this head. 


« I had a letter lately from our old acquain- 
dne in 1 weſt, who complains grievoully en 
18 
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his burthens, as he calls them. It ſeems he 
has ten children, and is hipped to death, leſt 
he and his family ſhould be reduced to begga- 
ry. His income to be ſure is ſcanty and pre- 
carious; but I conjured him not to be diffident 
of Providence, reminded him of our Blefſed 
Maſter's Charge, Matt. vi. 25. againſt being 
too anxious about our ſubſiſtence in this life; 
and I ſent him likewiſe the following paſſage 
from a poem of the Rev. Mr. Ozely's, aſſuring 
him at the ſame time, that if he would have a 
due concern for the things that are Gov's, then 
Gop would alſo be careful of him and his. 
But, daughters, ſons, alas ! thy weakneſs ſean;  - 

% Know Preſcience never was N for man. 

„ Their wants you dread, ſome able hand ſupplies; 

Their wealth you build, ſome accident ö. 

«© From thee ſome mites, and honeſt Fame be given; 

The reſt — from Virtue, and the Care of Heaven.” 

Vide Hervey Letters, Vol. I. Let. 112. 


P 


PR U D E. N C E. ¶Vide Fox E CAST, : 
(Economy, ORDER, - , _ 


PruDENCE implies a proper enjoyment of what 
we have; --- to make a diſcreet ule of it; to 
act agreeably to our character; do ſuit ourſelves 

to our circumſtanges, to whatever. ſituation in life 
Providence hath placed us in. It implies a con- 
duft entirely conſiſtent with itſelf upon all occaſi- 
ons, and in every ſtation ; equally diſtant from 
profuſion on the one hand, and avarice on the 
other: a ſtrict obſervance of the Apoſtle's 
exhortation, be ye temperate in all things;” 
induſtriouſly avoiding not only what is in itſelf 


Mm? e, 
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improper, but alſo whatever has the leaſt or mofk 
remote appearance of impropriety; that the 
tongue ot the Slanderer may be ſtruck dumb, 
and malevolence loſe its ſting. . 
Is our lot fallen in fair ground? and are we 
entruſted with great talents? Howſoever great 
our poſſeſſions may be, we are in reality no 
more than ſtewards: the talents we have are 
committed to us in truſt, and for the manage- 
ment of them we muſt be reſponſibie. * 
There is Qne who cannot be deceived; wha 
knows of the wealth we are poſſeſſed of, and 
how much is too often thrown away in vicious 
purſuits, or needleſs expences. | | 
„ All mankind (fays the late excellent Bp. 
Sherlock) are equal ſharers in the wants and ne- 
ceſſities of life; and the things which ſhould 
ly theſe wants are wnequally divided.” Some 
abound, whilſt others ſufter need. - It fol- 
lows, that the, abundance of the one ſhould mi- 
niſter to the neceſlities of the other; for When 
you have diſcharged the relative duties, you 
then become 3 debtor to ſuch acts of henefcence 
as are required at the hands of all thoſe to whom 
Gop hath diſpenſed his gifts liberally.” T“ 
Let no Plenty tempt ys to be profuſe. Our 
_ affluence certainly was deſigned to promote 
God's glory as well as the bencfits of our fel- 
| low, creatures. --- But Proſu/ion and Extrava- 
gance are ſubſervient to neither. Let us ſo enjoy 
our abundance, as that what is over be not waſted 
nor miſapplied; always remembering the words 
of qQur.BL:sSED SavIouR, © Giye not that 
which is holy to dogs. ' Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be l., . 
ORE no, 
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Preſem affluence is no ſecurity againſt future £8 


e ( 

| onomy is the parent of beneficenc; By 

_ gathering up the fragments which remain, we 
ſhall be the better enabled to ſcatter them 

abroad upon the waters,” ' 

This is the right principle of frugality. 

A little is enough for all the neceſſities, for all 
the innocent delights of nature; and it may be 
very juſtly” aſſerted, that without ceconomy, 
how large ſoever an eſtate is, there will be a 
_ deficiency. „ 

Real wants are few, --- imaginary ones innu- 
merable.--- A real want is cheaply ſatisfied, -- 
but an uſeleſs vanity is very coſtly. MET 

To contract the deſires is the grand principle 
of human _—_— — When once alooſe is gi- 
ven to the deſire of ſuperfluities, we know 20 
end. - The gratification of one inordinate pur- 
ſuit payes the way for another; and no ſooner is 
the preſent you wiſh Fg than a future 
imaginary neceſſity ariſes, equally importungte, 

It 28 with pleaſure obſerved, that a 
certain neatne/s and chearfulneſs attends the table 
of him who lives within compaſs, where every 
thing is conducted with that beautiful fyſtem of 
economy which unites elegance with fimplicity, 
and tafte with propriety. 1 LS 
Daily experience confirms hid truth, that he 
who waſtes his ſubſtance, when - poſſeſs'd of a 
moderate fortune, his finances would be equally 
exhauſted if he had a more ample revenue. The 
cauſe is ſelf- evident. There is a certain air of 
waſte, negligence, and extravagance, runs 2 
every thing ; that it is no wonder if herein 
obſeryation of Job is perfectly applicable, — 

| MEET YEE 
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ln the fulneſs of his ulcrency he Mall be i in 
faite! 5 4 

The prudent pe erſon tbrives in his temporal 

affairs. It is for 55 reaſon, --- becauſe he often 
balances his accounts; examines his gains and 
his loſſes; ſees what proportion. they bear to 
each other; conſiders where his conduct may 
have been "faulty in any reſpect, and how for 
the == to reffify it. 
On che other hand: he who hath involved 
himſelf in debt by a long courſe of extravagance 
and prodigatity, finds himſelf utterly unable to 
ſtate his accounts. The occaſion of it is clear ; --- 
they become every day more perplex d and in- 
tricate, being a mere ftranger at home, and ig- 
norant of his domeſtic concerns. 

The prudent perſon perſeveres in his affairs 
unemburraſſed; he has no incentives to mean ar- 
tifices or evaſive; ſubterfuges; is able at an 
time to retire from the world, ſtep into his clo- 
ſer, and reflect with pleaſure on his paſt conduct, 

But to change the ſcene. What are the 
fruits of Juxury, ſenſuality, and intemperance,? 
Diſeaſe preying on our vitals ; our aworals vicia; 
ted, our whole frame enervated, the whole 
bead is ſick; the whole heart is faint.” J. i. 

What are the fruits of waſte, projuſion, and 
extravagance? Want and poverty, and a train 
of conſequences no leſs fatal to the fortune, 
than the other to the health. How miſerable 

mult be the fituation of - ſuch a one! — his 
mind cannot be at eaſe; without are aſperfions 
and reproaches;— onthin, fear and confuſion ! 


View tam: in all his connexions, we ſhall find 

him "equally miſerable, 5 in vain for that 
y his conduct. 

Can 


Peſpet? which he hath forfeited 


— 
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Can reaſon or reflection yield him any ſuccour 
upon this -occaſion ? No. Theſe, which are 
the greateſt bleſſings to him who can uſe them, 
to him {who hath waſted his ſubſtance in 7yotous 
living) become a burden inſupportable. 

What is the conſequence ? Liberty itſelf, 
the moſt valuable privilege, he is not ſecure of. 
Has he a family? this circumſtance embitters 
his calamity, and makes it, if poſſible, more 
poignant; for they muſt be involv'd in the 
puniſhment, tho* probably they were not acceſſa- 
ry to the guilt, Is he deprived of liberty? 
what muſt the poor widow and orphans do? 
for a widotu ſhe certainly is, and orphans 
are, to all the intents and purpoſes: of ſorrow, 
whilſt he is faſt bound in miſery and iron.“ 
P/alm vii. | | = 
This is not an imaginary picture, ideal, form'd 
only in the 2 but the real repreſentation of 
the effects of extravagancdgeGG. = 

It was a juſt remark of a writer who was well 
acquainted with the world, That «© Numbers 
are brought into bad circumſtances rather from 
| ſmall neglects, than from any great errors in 
material affairs.“ People are too apt to think 
lightly of ſhillings and pence, forgetting that 
they are the conſtituent parts of a pound, *till 
a deficiency in the greater articly ſhews/ them 
their miſtake, --- convinces them, by dear- 

bought experience, of a truth which they might 
have learnt from a little attention, viz. That 
great ſums are made up of ſmall. | | 


Vide Dr. Warx IxsOx's excellent little 
Eſſay on Oeconomy, price 6 d. : 
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READING. (Vide Booxs.) 


TY EADING. is to the mind what exerciſe is 
TY to the body. As by one health is preſer- 
ved, ſtrengthened, and invigorated ; by 
the other Virtue (which is the health of the 
mind) is kept alive, cheriſhed and confirmed. 
Reading is of univerſal advantage. In pe- 
ruſing the writings of ſenſible men, we have 
frequent opportunities of examining our own 
hearts, and, by that means, of attaining a more 
certain knowledge of ourſelves : For we find 
that we are ſenſibly touched with incidents, or 
reflections, of a certain nature; and, on the 
_ contrary, that we paſs over others without the 
leaſt emotion. Thus it is eaſy to diſcover 
which of our paſſions predominate, and which, 
conſequently, require the moſt attention. We 
learn to love virtue, and to ſhun vice. By rea- 
ding we alſo learn to judge of the different ſtyle 
of various authors, and inſenſibly improve our 
own. If we happen to be bleſſed with a ſtrong 
memory, we not only recollect frequent leſſons, 
and examples for our own conduct, but have 
many opportunities of inſtructing thoſe with 
whom we converſe : and if our memories are 
| not 
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not the moſt extraordinary, it is very certain 
chat reading will at leaſt, by degrees, improve 
our taſte, our underſtanding, and our elocuti- 
on.” Count Teſſin's letters to the prince of Sweden, 


There are ſome perſons who ſeldom take a 
book in hand, but merely to diſcover the faults 
it may, in their opinion, contain: the merit of 
the work 1s the leaſt of their conſideration; they 
can paſs over many fine ſentiments, and rheto- 
rical expreſſions, without the leaſt regard: but 
to whatever they think obſcure, abſurd, or im- 
pertinent, they are ſure to afford no quarter: 
many perfections cannot atone for a few imper- 
fections with them; they muſt have a perfect 
piece or none. Such perſons ought not to read 
at all, becauſe they are not fit to judge of what 
they do read. For every man of ſenſe and can- 
dour, who reads in order to reap the true bene- 
nefit of Reading, will give merit its due, where- 
ever he finds it, and be cautious how he con- 
demns. For if we do not always underſtand an 
author, it may be becauſe he ſometimes is not 
intelligible; and then there is no great loſs in 
underſtanding him. It cannot be ſaid we have 
miſapplied our time, if in many other places of 
his book he makes us acquainted with things 

that may do us any good. In this caſe we 
ſhould fay as Horace did of a good Poem which 
had ſome faults in it, | 


+ 


i plura nitent, Sc. 


— 


When I meet with a great many beauties 
in a piece, I am not offended with a few faults, 
which might have eſcaped the author thro' in- 
advertency, or which the impotence of human 
8 | Nn nature 
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nature could not ſo well provide againſt.” 
Sometimes, too, what is very clear in a book, 
ſeems to us obſcure, for want of reading it with 
{ſufficient attention. There is no man, I be- 
heve, who is bookiſhly given, but happens now 
and then to catch [himſelf at this fault. The 
only remedy 1s to diſtruſt ourſelves, and to read 
the paſſage over and over again, before we pro- 
nounce it to be obſcure, abſurd, or impertinent. 
And this precaution is in a more W man- 
ner ang for | thoſe who ſet up for Cenſurers 
of other mens productions. We ſhould not 
read a book on purpoſe to find its faults, but 
purely to underſtand it. We ſhould Tee there- 
in no more than what there preciſely is, nor ex- 
pect more than the author intends ; remember- 
ing what Mr. Pape has ſaid in his Eſſay on Cri- 
ticiim; a MS | 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 

Thinks what ne*er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, * 
Since none can compaſs more than they intend. 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpight of trival faults, is due. 


It was the ſaying of Dr. Hhichcote, that mem 
of holy tempers and lives beſt underſtand holy 
doctrines and things. Thofe who have not the 
temper of religion, are not competent judges of 

the things of religion. | | ata 

And another author obſerves, there are ſome 
rſons of a forward and lively temper, who are 

ond to intermeddle with all appearances. of 
knowledge, and will give their judgment on a 

; book as ſoon as the title of it is mentioned; for 

they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of any 

ü . 5 thing 


os, 
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ching that others know; and eſpecially, if they 
happen to have any ſuperior character or poſſeſ- 
ſions of this world, they fancy they have a right 
to talk freely upon every thing, that ſtirs or ap- 
pears, though they have no other pretence to 
this freedom. Divito is worth forty thouſand 

unds; Politulus is a fine young gentleman, 
who ſparkles in all the _— things of dreſs 

and equipage ; Aulinus is a imall attendant on 
a miniſter of ſtate, and is at court almoſt every 
day. Theſe three happened to meet in a viſit, 
where an excellent book of devotions lay in the 
window. What dull ſtuff is here? ſaid Divito ; 
never read ſo much nonſenſe in one page in my 
life, nor would I give a ſhilling for a thouſand 
ſuch treatiſes, Aulinus, though a courtier, and 
not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not allow 
there was a line of good ſenſe in the book, and 
pronounced him a madman that wrote it in his 
ſecret retirement, and declared him a fool that 
publiſhed it after his death. Politulus had more 
manners than to differ from men of ſuch a rank 
and character, and therefore he ſneer'd at the 
devout expreſſions as he heard them read, and 
made the divine treatiſe a matter of ſcorn and 
ridicule: and yet it was well known that nei. 
ther this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, nor 
the man of wealth, had a grain & devotion in 
them beyond their horſes that waited at the 
door with their gilded chariots. But this 1s the 
way of the world : blind men will talk of the 
beauty of colours, and of the harmony or diſ- 
proportion of figures in painting; the deaf will 
cate of diſcords in muſick; and thoſe who 
fave nothing to do with religion will arrai 


che beſt treatiſe on divine ſubjects, though they 


Nn 2 do 
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do not underſtand the very language of the 
ſcripture, nor the common terms or phraſes u- 


ſed in chriſtianity. 
| Orthodoxy and Charity united. 
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RE CR EAT IO N. (vid. PLEASURE.) 


RE OHR EATIOx of ſome fort is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to relieve our minds and bodies from too 
conſtant attention and labour. Indeed the uſe of 
wiſdom ſtands in tempering our Recreations. 
There are ſome ſo rigid, or ſo timorous, that 
they avoid all diverſions, and dare not but aban- 
don 22 delights, for fear of offending. Theſe 
are hard tutors, if not tyrants to themſelves; 
whilſt they pretend to a mortified ſtrictneſs, are 
injurious to their own Aer, and to the libera- 
lity of their Maker. 

Let your Recreation be manly, moderate, ſea- 
ſonable, and lawful. If your life be ſedentary, 
let it be more tending to the exerciſe of your 
body; if active, more to the refreſhing of your 
mind. The uſe of Recreation is to {ſtrengthen 

your labour, and ſweeten your reſt. 


eee eee 
| RELIGION, 


Rz11610N, in its moſt general view, is 
ſuch a ſenſe of Gov on the ſoul, and fuch 
a conviction of our obligation to Bim, and of 
our dependance upon him, as ſhall outer us 

815 


to make it our pr en to conduet our 
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in a manner which we have reaſon to believe 
will be pleaſing to him. | Dodderidge. 
For theſe two reaſons Religion is recom- 
mended to us above all other things whatſoe- 
ver, viz. for the ſatisfaction we thereby enjoy 
in life, and for the expectation we have thereby 
at death. | | 
Religion begins in knowledge, proceeds in 

practice, and ends in happineſs. | 
Louis the late Duke of Orleans ( father of 
the preſent Duke, and ſon of the Regent of 
France) thus expreſſes the delight he found in 
piety and devotion. 2 | 
« I know by experience that ſublunary 
grandeur, and ſublunary pleaſure, are deluſive 
and vain, and are always infinitely below the 
conceptions we form of them: but, on the 
contrary, ſuch happineſs and ſuch complacency 
may be found in devotion and piety, as the 
ſenſual mind has no idea of. 
Give me (ſays Dr. Whichcote) a Religion 
that is founded upon right Reaſon and Divine 
Authority; ſuch as, when it doth attain its ef. 

fect, the world will be the better for it. 
Religion is indeed a thing much talked of, 
but little underſtood ; much pretended to, but 
very little practiſed; and the reaſon why it is 
ſo ill practiſed is, becauſe it is 5. Hein under- 
ſtood. Knowledge therefore muſt precede Re- 
ligion ; ſince it is neceſſary to be wiſe, in order 
to be virtuous, It muſt be known to whom, 
and upon what account, duty is owing, other- 
wiſe it never can be rightly paid. It muſt 
therefore be conſidered, that Gop is the Object 
of all Religion, and that the Soul is the ſubject 
wherein it exiſts and reſides, From the ſoul it 
Maps mult 
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muſt proceed, and to Gop it muſt be directed, 
as to that Almighty Being whoſe Power alone 
could create a rational ſoul, and whoſe Good- 
neſs only could move him to make it capable 
of. an eternal felicity. Which Infinite Bounty 
of Gop has laid q perpetual obligation upon 
- the ſoul to a conſtant love, obedience, and ado- 
ration of him; and to an undoubting aſſurance, 
that the ſame power and goodneſs that created 
man, will for ever preſerve him and protect 
kim, if he perſeveres in the ſincere performance 
of his duty. The body therefore can have no 
other ſhare in Religion, than by its geſtures to 
repreſent and diſcover the bent and inclination 
of the mind; which repreſentations alſo are but 
too often falſe and treacherous, deluding thoſe 
that behold them into the opinion of a ſaint, 
but truly diſcovering à notorious hypocrite to 
Gop, who ſees how diſtant his intentions are 
from .his-pretences. People are as much decei- 
ved themſelves as they deceive others, who 
think to- uſe Religion as they do their beſt 
cloaths, only wear it to church on a Sunday, to 
appear fine, and to make a ſhew, and with 
them, as ſoon as they come home again, lay it 
aſide carefully, for fear of wearing it out; for 
that Religion is good for nothing, that is made 
of ſo flight a ſtuff as will not endure wearing, 
which ought to be as' conſtant a covering to the 
foul, as the ſkin is to the body, nat to be divi- 
ded from it, diviſion being the ruin of both. 
Nor muſt it be thought that Religion conſiſts 
only, in the bending of the knees, which. is a 
fittting poſture. of. humility, but in the fervent 
and humble adoration of the ſoul; nor in the 
lifting up of the hands and eyes, but in the 
8 80 warmth 
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 *wwdrmth of the affection. Outward geſtures and 
decent behaviour are things very fit and reaſon- 
able, being all that the body can pay; but it 
is inward ſincerity alone that can render them 
both acceptable, Much leſs does Religion con- 
ſiſt in diſmal looks and ſour faces, which only 
ſhews that it is very unpalatable to thoſe that 
make them; and it ſeems to me as if they were 
ſwallowing of n went grievouſly 
againſt their ſtomachs. Tis likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered, that the frequency and fervency of 
prayer gives it acceptance, not the length of it; 
that one prayer rightly addreſſed to Gop from 
a well diſpoſed mind, is more efficacious than 
ten ſermons carelefly heard, and more careleſly 
practiſed. But hearing being much an eaſier 
duty than praying, becauſe it can often change 
into ſleeping, is therefore ſo much preferred to 
it by a great many people. But if, in the end, 
their profound ignorance will not excuſe them, 
I am ſure their ſtupid obſtinacy never will. But 
there are ſo many virtues required, in order to 
praying rightly, that people think, perhaps, 
that it would take up too much time and pains 
to acquire them: And they are much in the 
right, if they think their prayers will be inſig- 
nificant without them, and that an ill man can 
never pray well, and to the pißtpoſe; for the 
ſtream will always partake of the fountain. 
And if the mind, wh 


ich is the fountain of all 


our addreſſes to Gop, be vicious and impure, 
the prayers which proceed from it muſt needs 
be ſullied with the ſame pollutions. But, on 
the contrary, if the mind be once made virtu- 
ous, all that proceeds from it will be pleaſing 
and accepted. And as to dejected looks, and 
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Religion, into the complexion of our minds. 
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a ſorrowful countenance, they are no wiſe grace» 
ful in Religion; which is ſo far from being a 
melancholy thing, that it can never appear Gl 


pleaſing, or tireſome to a mind where wiſdom 


and virtue do not firſt ſeem troubleſome; for 
wiſdom inſtructing the ſoul to act reaſonably, 
inſtructs it likewiſe to ſerve and obey Gop rea- 
dily and chearfully; for that which appears rea- 
ſonable to a wiſe man, will always appear de- 
lightful; and Religion is that very ſame reaſon 
and wiſdom, whoſe ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all whoſe paths are peace. How. 


On piety humanity is built; 
And on humanity, much happineſs ; 
And yet ftill more on piety itſelf. 

A ſoul in commerce with her Gop, is Heaven 
Feels not the tumplts and the ſhocks of life; 

The whirls of paſſions, and the ſtrokes of heart, 

A Deity believ'd, is joy begun; 

A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 

Each branch of piety delight inſpires ; x 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O'er death's dark gulph, and all its horror hides. 

Praiſe, the ſweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and makes it ſweeter ſtill. 
Pray'r ardent, opens Heav'n, lets down a ftream 
Of glory on the conſecrated hour | 
Of man, in audience with the Deity, a $45 
Who worſhips the great God, that inſtant joins _ 
'The firſt in Heav'n, and ſets his foot on Hell. 


Youns's Night Thoughts. 
It is the work and buſineſs of Religion and 
of our lives, ſays Dr. Whichcote, to reconcile 


the temper of our ſpirits to the rule of righteouſ- 
neſs, and to incorporate the principles of our 


This 
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This is to be done, 1. By ſearthing into the 
nature of things, and the reaſon of our dutyj; 
that our judgment may be ſuch; as to approve 
the laws of our Religion. 2. By praiſing ac- 
cording to our right apprehenſions of things, 
till it become eaſy and delightful to us. 3. 57 | 
perſiſting in this courſe all our days; ever de- 
ſigning and meaning righteouſneſs ; and ever 
retracting and correcting what is unrighteous. 
In the ſearch after Gop, and contemplation 
of Him, our w#/dom doth conſiſt ; in our wor- 
ſhip of Gop; and our obedience to him, our 
Religion doth conſiſt ; in both of them our hap- 
pine doth conſiſt, Dr. Whichcote's Apbor. 
Mere morality may be practiſed with great 
exactneſs from motives entirely foreign to thoſe 
of chriſtianity-: nay, further, what is a virtue 
in itſelf, may ceaſe to be ſo, H it proceeds from 
a corrupted ſpring.--- As for inſtance : A man 
may be chaſte and ſober, becauſe it conduces 
to his health, or becauſe his paſſions do not ſti- 
-mulate him to the contrary vices. He may be 
punctual, juſt, and what the world calls gene- 
rous, out of policy and a regard to character. 
He may be inoffenſive, civil to all, and parti- 
cularly compaſſionate towards thoſe in diſtreſs, 
and thereby gratify his own nataral diſpoſition, 
without once thinking of Gop, vr his duty.--- 
Whether this be conſtitution, policy, humani- 
ty, or whatſoever it be, moſt certainly it is not 
Religion; and therefore can avail nothing in the 
ſight of Goo, but looks for and receives its re- 
ward elſewhere. (See Matt. vi. ver. 2, 5, and 
16.) On the contrary, every reſtraint of our 
| appetites and paſſions, all acts of virtue, cha- 
ſtity, and beneficence, proceeding from true chri- 
| O 0 . ſtian 
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ian MoTives (namely from the ſenſe of our 
duty to Go, and love to CHRISH) are noted as 
ſuch by him who knoweth the heart, and are 
ſecure to meet with their reward, not in things 
temporal, but in thoſe which are eternal. How 
they became intitled to this reward, the Saviour 
of mankind has moſt clearly informed us, Matt. 
XXV. 45.--- I purpoſely omit the condeſcending, 
gracious, and very comfortable words, that each 
reader may look for and rejoice in the peruſal 
of them. What animated the Pſalmiſt in a 
courſe of piety, he declares in theſe words, 7 
© have ſet Gop always before me.” Pſ. xvi. 8. 
And Foſeph's expoſtulation is expreſſive of the 
fame ſentiments. < How can 1 do this great 
wickedneſs, (tho* for ever concealed from mor- 
tal ſight) and fin againſt Gor?” Gen. xxxix. g. 
Such is the conduct of the really virtuous, who 
act upon principles.--- This clearly ſhews the 
difference between religious and pohtical influ- 
ence in the practice of virtue; and diſtinguiſh- 
es thoſe important points, too often miſtaken 
and confounded, viz. chriſtian obedience, and 
mere philoſophic (or pagan) morality. 

« As to CONTROVERTED matters in Religion, 
I freely own that my daily uſe of the ſcriptures, 
and my ſteady attention to them, has greatly 
abated my regard to points not clearly revealed 
there, or manifeſtly deduced from thence ; ſince 
many opinions fiercely contended for on one 
ſide, and oppoſed with the greateſt eagerneſs 
and zeal on the other, ſeem to me (after what 
has, I hope, been a careful and impartial exa- 
- mination) rather different in appearance, than in 
Subſtance, and upon the whole to be, as I have 
already obſerved, of very little ſignification, or 
| | | ufe 
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uſe in our way to Heaven. For theſe reaſons 1 
have ſtudiouſly avoided whatever might lead to 
any of thoſe controverſies, which have ſo unhap- 
pily divided chriſtians of different denominati- 
ons. The church of CurisT would more il- 
luſtriouſly diſplay the ſpirit, and conform to the 
rules of its bleſſed founder, were theſe leſs ſtu- 
died, or regarded.--- I have too often ſeen the 
underſtanding ſo darkened by prejudice in fa- 
vour of precarious ſyſtems, that the cleareſt, 
the moſt important and invariable truths of ho- 
ly writ have been made to depend on ſuch par- 
ticular and doubtful interpretations, as might - 
beſt conduce to the ſupport of thoſe notions,--- 
A melancholy proof that the champions of con- 
troverſy labour not ſo much to form their plan 
from ſcripture, as to wreſt ſcripture for the ſup- 
port of their plan. we 5 
Our divine Maſter himſelf has given us an 
infallible rule for the direction of our Judg- 
ment, in declaring; that the tree is known by 
its fruits; and he has taught us by his apoſtle, 
that © faith worketh by love. A due attenti- 
on to this might certainly prevent a great num- 
ber of preſumptuous inquiries, and unneceſſa- 
ry, if not unmeaning, diſtinctions. Faith may 
(alas! it will) afford matter of controyerſy : 
Hope will be differently foundgd ; but Charity 
(declared the greateſt and moſt important of the 
three) can admit of no debate or doubt ; yet. 
whilſt men enter into curious reſearches after, 
and endleſs, diſputes about, the two former, how 
often do they diſregard, and entirely loſe ſight 
of the laſt Thus perplexing their minds, and 
ſouring their tempers © with vain janglings,” to 
the manifeſt detriment of that vital holineſs on 
hk. Oo 2 which 
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which our peace depends; which it is the grand 
end of the goſpel to promote; and which is the 
only proof that men actually are, what they 
would be thong bt. 2 


Te different Sets who all declare, 
TL. .I here ts Chriſt, or Chriſt is there! 
Fireal proofs ye mean to give, 
Shew me as Chriſtians how ye live. 


It is far from my deſign to recommend the 

particular tenets of this or that ſet of men, and 
1 therefore to the utmoſt of my power a- 
voided all ingularities of expreſſion; yet as ſcarce- 
ly any thing can be advanced, which ſome have 
not queſtioned, or made matter of diſpute, 1 
have referred to ſuch texts of ſcripture, as ap- 
pear to me evidently to ſpeak the ſame ſenti- 
ments, that I might, as far as poſſible, be ſhel- 
tered under their ſacred authority from that cen- 
ſorious and cavilling diſpoſition, by which ſome - 
men rather ſeek to diſtinguiſh themſelves, than 
to ſerve the common cauſe of religion. 
Now ſhould any one imagine that the diſre- 
gard I have expreſſed to the diſtinguiſhing te- 
nets of particular ſects, or bodies of men, tends 
to introduce what are called latitudinarian prin- 
ciples, and that an indifference towards any of 
thoſe implies a diſtruſt or contempt of all; I 
would anſwer, that an attention to thoſe. Funda- 
mentals, which the holy ſcriptures clearly and 
neceſſarily require, and which * the wayfaring 
man may find,” joined with a due ſubmiſſion ta 
ſuch ryles as the eccleſiaſtical or legal governors 
of any ſociety ſhall preſcribe, with a view to de- 
cency and order only, will be ſo far from cauſing. 
unſteadineſs or doubt, that it is the ſtrongeſt 
15 4 pPreſervatiwe 
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preſervative againſt unſettled notions in religi · 


on. Whoſoever firmly believes that every 


thing neceſſary to ſalvation is ſo clearly taught 
in the holy ſcriptures, that He who runs may 
« reud; and that whatever remains obſcure 
(See Eccluſ. ili. 21.) after a diligent and atten- 
tive ſearch, is rather matter of curioſity than of 
uſe, (deeming as ſuch, all diſputable points, 
wherein Chrift and his Apoſtles have neither 
made any decifion, nor in expreſs words, and 


in the cleareſt ſenſe of thoſe words, required an 


aſſent to thoſe points) ſuch a perſon, I fay, will 
follow St. Paul's advice in avoiding all curious, 
and unprofitable queſtions, and maintain his 
peace in the midſt of a wrangling and contenti- 
ous world. This will be to Him the very 
ground of certainty, ſatisfaction, and ſecurity : 

It is indeed building _ a rock in ſuch a 
manner as may defy the ſtorms of every loud, 
but impotent CONTROVERSY. 
The late Lord Chief Juſtice Hale thus ſumg 
up Religion ; | 

He that fears the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 

and waits humbly before him; that thankfully 
lays hold of the meſſage of redemption by Jz- 
sus CHRIST, and ſtrives to expreſs his thank- 
fulneſs by the ſincerity of his obedience; that is 
ſorry with all his ſoul when he gomes ſhort of 
his duty; that walks watchfully in the denial of 
himſelf, and does not yield to any luſt or known 
ſin; He that, if he fails in the leaſt meaſure, is 
reſtleſs *rill he has made his peace by true re- 
pentance ; that is true in his promiſes, juſt in 
Fs dealings, charitable to the poor, ſincere in - 
his devotion ; that will not deliberately diſho- 
nour Gop, although with the greateſt ſecurity 


from 
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frech temporal puniſhment; that hath his hopes 
and his chverſation in heaven ; that dares not 
do any thikg unjuſtly, although never fo much 
ts his advantage; and all this bectuſe he firmly 
believes in him that is invifible, and fears him 
| bÞtcayſc he loves him, fears him as well for tis 
'_ poddnieſs as his greatneſs : ſuch a man, whether 
he be ah Epiſcopariay os Preſbyterian, or Inde- 
pendant, or Baptiſt; whether he wears a ſurplice 
or wears none; whether he hears organs or 
heats none; Whether he kneels at the commu- 
nion, ef for conſcience ſake ſtands or fits, he 
hath the life of Religion in him, and that life 
acts in him, and will conform his foul to the 
image of his Sayiove, and go along with him 
te etetfiity, notwithſtatiding his practice, or 
non practice of things indifferent. 
Oß the other fide, if a man fears not the e- 
terflal Go p, commits fin with preſumption, can 
drink to exceſs, lye, fwear vainly and falſly, 
tive loofly, break his promiſes; ſuch a man, al- 
though he cry down Biſhops, or cry down Preſ- 
bytery, altho 
declaim againſt it as hereſy ; altho* he faſt al] 
the leſt, or feaſt out of pretence of avoiding ſu- 
derſtition, yet notwithſtanding theſe and. a thou- 
Find more external conformities, or zealous op- 
poſitions of them, he wants the life of Religion. 
Ho conciſe, yet how pathetic, is this great 
and good man here; how keen upon the reign- 
ing vulgar errors of his time, * how candid 
to the various diſſenting ſects, ſimply as ſuch; 
and how happy do I think myſelf that I can 
45 with him, avow the favourable thoughts 
which I ſincerely entertain, and openly profeſs, 
towards thoſe whoſo Opinions are different _ 
Lach 


he be re-baptiſed every day, or 
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each other, or from my own, either relating to 
ceremonies, or other matters not e ty com- 
manded, or clearly revealed in ſcripture» by 


* 


which I more particularly mean thoſe perſons 
who in England conform to our Eccleſiaſti 
Eſtabliſhment, and thoſe who diſſent from it. 
I will only, in few words, fay, that as ſuch 3 
candid diſpoſition in this ſtate of imperfectian 
appears 10 me a neceſſary and diſtinguilhing cha- 

eriſtick * of chriſtianity, I hope I ſhall always 
retain, and ſtudy to cultivate it. 


I am 
See theſe charitable Tenets recommended and-enfor- 
ced by Biſhop Taylor, on THE Linekty. of PROpAasy- 
ING ; (wherein he ſhews the Unrea/onablene/s of preſcribing 
to another Man's Faith ;) and by Dr. Watts in his Ox 
THODOXY, and CHARITY UNITED.— It. is much to be 
wiſhed that the fr/ was abridged, and the latter more 
nerally read. I have likewiſe the Satisfaction of —_ 
the ſame candid Sentiments inculcated by that eminently 
good Man, Biſhop Fowler, in his Defence of the Princi- 
ples and Practices of certain moderate Divines of the Church 
of England (abuſively called Latitudinarians.)— The Bi- 
hop concludes this Work with the moſt earneſt Wiſhes, 
and fervent Prayers to Heaven, That it may pleaſe God to 
te guide all our Feet into the Way of Peace; that he would 
« give us teachable Tempers, modeſt and meek Spirits ; and 
« that the Differences in our Sentiments may not have /o ill an 
«© Influence upon our Minds, as to create UNCHARITABLE 
% Heats, and UNCHRISTIAN Animoſitiesgg— That 'we may 
* place our Religion in borx o, rather Wan in TALKING 
«© and DISPUTING.— That we may hate @: ſelfiſh, private 
&* Spirit, as unworthy of the Benignity and Generoſity of the 
% Chriſtian Religion; and that we may contend with each o- 
ther about nothing more, than who ſhall expreſs, in the 
«© Midft of our different Per/uafions moſt C * and 
4 Candour.” And in another Part of his Writings 
makes a Reply, worthy of a Chriſtian Biſhop, to a warm 
Antagoniſt, who had attacked him unjuſtly and ſcurrilouſ- 
ly. ©. I will do nothing like imitating him in — and 
« Defamations ; 1 have not, I thank Cod, 10 learned 1 * 
, y 66 * 
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I am known to be a member of the Church 
of England, and think I have ſufficient reaſons 
for my adherence to it, I look not for perfec- 
tion in any thing of mere human inſtitution: 1 
am not taught by ber to expect it in her own 
inſtitutions or deciſions. --- No! --- Permit 
me to mention it to her honour, that in her 
Articles . be acknowledges the Holy Scriptures 10 
be the only rule of faith ; --- does wok arrogate to 
Ber ſelf Infallibility nor pronounce as hopeleſs, 
_ - reprobate, and damn'd, thoſe who are not with. 
in her pale. On theſe principles is founded 
my invariable attachment to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church : which whilſt I profeſs in this publick 
- manner, I ſcruple not at the ſame time to de- 
clare, that in Goodwill, Love, and Charity, I 
accou : myſelf, and deſire to be eſteemed the 
fellow- member and brother of every real chriſti- 
an; by which I would be underſtood to mean 
the candidly, religious and truly good of all de- 
nominations. Let us not forget the reprimand 
given by Sr. Paul to the Cenſurer, in theſe di- 
vine words, For who art thou that judgeſt 
another man's ſervant * One man eſteemeth 
one day above another, - , another eſteemeth 
every day alike. ---- Let every man be fully 
perſuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth 
the day, regardeth it to the Lord, and he that 
regardeth not the day to the Lord, be doth not 
F . = regard 


1 St. Paul zells us that Charity fall cover a multitude of 
« Sint; but what ſhall cover Uncharitableneſs with all 7ts 
«. bitter Fruits ? Not 3 „ be it ever ſo infallible; . 
„ xor yet Zeal againſt Hereſy, be it ever /o flaming.” 

Can there be a Chriſtian who would refuſe to join with 

the Biſhop in ſuch Sentiments, Wiſhes, and Prayers? Or 
can there be Words which better expreſs the wery Efence 
of Chriſtianity ? | 


NI IGC G. = 
reg part it. n It alt tand þ oft the judg- 
men ſeat of Chri e xiv. 571 65 * 
But are we 0 iged-to comply wich all dem- 
pers or culiarities, con 97 to order, and to 
our own matureſt judge 
17875 T highly ho onour Piety and Virtüe, 
and. I moſt nue pity Enthuſiaſm, Error, 
and rei ydice, wheteſoever they Pa: des yet 
10 5 rehend that theſe 595 

6, tha the Jame perſon, I "would w7/ it 
incor 4. myſelf with . ſuch in their Public 
, than I would make them the ſubje& 
of og and HO: And whilſt 9 0 1 1 6 
upon . ſudlgment is the object of m 
png not of my N it Mall by the 


, Grace. of Gop be my conſtant endeayour, as 


it is ; Clearly my duty, "e if poſſible, and as much 


as lieth 1 in me, to live Peaceabiy with all men.” 


See Rom. Xii. * 5 8 oa Friend 
See Poſtſcript to ton ou e Fri 
Advice 0 Patient, 9th. Edit. 
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Indeed Religion, as Dr. Whichcote ſays, doth 


poſſeſs and, affe& the whole man. In the under- 
ſtanding, it is knowledge ; in the life, it is obe- 


_ dence; in the affections, it is delight in Gon 


in our carriage and behaviour, it is modeſty, 
calmneſs, gentleneſs, quietneſs, Tan 
nuity; in our dbalings it is uprightneſs, inte- 


grity, Forrplpandence with the rule of righte- 
ouſneſs. 


Religion makes men virtuous in al inſtances. 
| Whiebeote. 


"va men ſenſible of the ba ien chat ng 


ſults from true religion, the voluptyous man 
P.p would. 


TLanfwer! 'by no | 


dour, inge- 


7 
| 
| 
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would there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man 
his wealth, and the ambitious man his glory. 
The times under Dioclefian were Pagan; : — 
der Conſtantine, Arian; under Julian, Apoſtate ;, 
and under Jovian, Chriſtian again; and all the ſe 
within the ſpace of 1 years, the age of 
one man. What meg, and ſhuffling was 
there among the 1 of that generation The 
changes of weather ſhews the ſoundneſs of mens 
| Ladies; the Changes. of times, the unſoundneſs 
of their fouls. | | 
According to Laftantins, the learned diſciple 
of Arnabius, and the kilful maſter of Cri/pus, 
the ſon of Conſtantine, a man that would come 
to the truth (of Religion) ought always to join 
piety and wiſdom together. If we believe him, 
men generally dee themſel ves, either in em- 
bracing Religion without conſulting wiſdom, or 
in giving themſelves up entirely to wiſdom, 
without thinking of Religion; tho” one without 
the other cannot be true or uſeful, _ 
Poſſeſs Religion only. to honour Gop, to ay 
5 to men, to ſancti = ſave thy. own ſoul; x; 
at SM no means make it ſubſervient to. 2 | 
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Ae Men ef is that ſaving grab wrouf Yht 
in the ſoul by the ſpirit of Gop, whereby a fin- 
ner is made to ſee and be ſenfible of his fin, is 
grieved and humbled: before Go p on account 
of it, not ſo much for the puniſhment to which 
{in has made him liable, as that thereby Gov 
20 22 8} i ee 5 +4." #1 18 


* 
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is diſhonoured and offended, his laws violated, 
and his own ſoul polluted and defiled ; and this 
grief ariſes from love to,Gop, and is accompa- 
nied with a hatred of fin, WAxed reſobition to 
forſake it, and expectation & favour and for- 
giveneſs through the merits of CurrsT. This 
1s Evangelical Repentance. Matt. iii. ver. 2, 8. 
Aas iii. 19. 2 Cor. vii. 10. © © Cruden, 
The author of the Whole Duty of Man thus 
defines Repentance : It is a turning from fin to 
Gov, the caſting off all our former evils, and 
inſtead thereof practiſing all thoſe Chriſtian du- 
ties which Gop requires of us. And this is ſo 
neceſfiry a duty, that without it we certainly 
periſh : We have CRRIST's word for it, Luke 
Kill. 5. Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe pe- 
1 pole Duty of Man. 
The firſt happineſs of a man, fays St. Cbryſo- 
om, is not to fin at all; the ſecond is, to be 
ſenſible and forry for his ſin. 
The inſenſibility of a ſinner (he adds), the 
want of regret and penitence, after having ſin- 
ned, provokes Gop more than the fin itſelf, 
Theſe two thoughts imply very much, and 
deſerve a great deal of reflection as well as this. 
When Gop is angry with us, it is not thro? 
a principle of hatred. that he 3 his anger; 
| time 


it is to draw us to him, even in his 
St. Maximus ſays, that Peter melts into tears 
after his ſin, without ſpeaking one word for. 
ardon. I find that he wept, adds this father, 
ut I do not find that he ſaid any thing; I read 
of his tears, but not of his prayers. . Peter had 
reaſon. to-ſhed tears, and fay nothing; for what 
we weep for, we do not generally go to excuſe; 
e 2 „ MAR 


% 
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and — which cannot. be. juſtified by words, 
may be a. Wi tears. 
cars, -purt ues yt, Maximus, waſh. away fin 
which we are aſhamed to confeſs with the 
mogrh., 9 + eee and procure fal- 
at the They aſk. Without 
biff ing, and Sr 52 hey aſk for) Tears, I 
ſay, are ſilent prayers,; or rather, properly 
aking,; chey cen ak pardon, but they de- 
ſerve its the do not plead the cauſe of ſinners, 
but they procure their pardon. The prayer of 
tears is more uſeful and. powerful than words; 
becauſe that words in Prayer may deceive, but 
tears ſeldom do, In ſpeaking we ſometimes do 
las fay all we think, nor all that affect us; 30 
| ceping we expreſs all the mind, and : 
heart And therefore S7, Peter no more W 5 
uſe, gf Vords, by which he deceived, he ſinned, 
he Toft his fidelity; for fear that in confeſſing 
Rae s 0 . he ſhould not be believed by the 
e way that he made uſe of to deny him. 1 
find yet, 1 reaſon Why .. Pele did not 
f 8 ng e be was afraid I that if aſked f pardon a 
or. 


. 


maſter hk iS ml him, 

Thus we ſee how ſtrong a vlimoy of Be- 
pentance our tears are room 1 | 
_ Salvjan gives the following i ingenious 2 
tion af thoſe re penting ndern who, far from 
converſion, are 5 relapſing into ſin. 
They act every thing in ſuch a manner, chat 
one may ſay, they do pot ſo much repent of 
_ Fhewy fins, as they afterwards do of that repen- 
tance, They ſem, by their behaviour, not ta 
e 
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be fo ſorry for their ill life, as that they have 
promiſed to live a good one. 
How terrible is cn and gan, when 


they | come too Jate for Repentancel 


To pray, Repentance, and obedience 1 
(Though but endeavour'd with ſincere intent) 
Mine ear ſhall not be low, mine mine eye not ſhut.. 
"i And I will . within them as a 8 W 0 
My umpire Diener, whom if they will — | 
"Ah light well 4 7 
ö my lo —— e, and m of ace, | 
2 N whe 4 — glect e my day { grac SY 
Bur hard ke harden'd, blind be blinded more TY 
That they may ſtumble on, and deeper falls 
20 en none e ne 1 1 
Mi LTON, 
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| . being ſentenced to die by the Atbe- 
nian, from whom he had merited _ beſt of 
treatment, when he received his deadly potion, 
one of his friends aſked him if he choſe to ſpeak 
with his ſon, who was there preſent ? , .I 
by all means, replies he. Then 9 
himſelf to the youth, he ſays, . Son, I com- 
mand and conjure thee, to forget the ill 
© tregtment thy father mee with from che 
* Athenians.” © | 
The diſtant hope, that their death will be 
n is generally the chief conſolation of 
ſuch as ſuffer in this manner; but it was his laſt 
deſire, that his ſon ſhould entertain no thoug 
of revenging his father's unjuſt ſufferings, but 
to retain-the piety due to his country, and drop 
: * thoughts of his father's treatment. 


. eee 
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„ One 8 ge: LINA 
fame time one of the moſt difficult of the chri- 
ſtian duties, is, To love our very enemies,” and 
to pray for the. welfare — — of — 
&-<vh0 tefully uſe cure us. As 
dea 125 rs 7 elit all ſuch is 
ſo repeatedly: and. Magi, injoined us by our 
Loxy, we are under an indiſpenſible obligation 


do comply with it; and if we duly obſerve this 


precept, we ſhall ſoon find the beneficial effects 
of it. But let none imagine that this injuncti- 
on is meant to produce inſenſibility. Our Cre- 
ator has endued the human mind with a ſenſe 
of reſentment, as the neceſſary means of ſelf- 
ſervation. + This limits the 2% of anger ; any 
urther extenſion is the abuſe of it.--- Be ye 


© s angry and ſin not.” Violent wrath, with its 


ufual attendant malice, is a moſt dangerous ſpi- 
ritual malady ;” the peculiar remedy - for which 
is fervent prayer, and happily in the rae of 
every one. This is een — wit 

to him who gives, and him who Wen pro- 
vocation. The injurer of his neighbour and 
the ſelf- avenger ſhould alike be conſidered as 
ſpiritually diſeaſed,” and both are conſequently 
objects of compaſſion rather than of hatred, 
Prayer for our enemy is the means to obtain 
the grace of Gop for his converſion, and at the 
ſame time to preſerve our on breaſts ſerene, 
and out of danger of any infection from our in- 
| tercourle with * It is not only a — 
WII. a 


K. 
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act of * to our bleſſed SaviouR's ex- 


preſs command, but tis the ſtro ang 

«© we are not 3 of evil, but overcome 

ce, evil with good.” | hh © 1  Sronbouſe. 
It ws ch fg eb went gen in his af 

flictions, I defire always more to remember I 

am a Chriſtian, than a King for what the Ma: 


jeſty of one might juſtly abhor; the charity of 


the other is willing to bear; chat the height of 

a King temptetk to revenge, — rm of a 
Chriſtian reacheth to forgive 3 keeping in eo. 
paſs all thoſe f paſſions, whoſe excels 
injures a man midre than his greateſt enemies 
can; for theſe give their malice a full i 


— 


on on our ſouls, which otherwiſe cannòt reach 
"very far, nor do us much hurt“ KC, 


"The beſt ay 1 n is not to imitate 


the in} Jury. The. 8 eb ker 3; CH SH nnen. 
| 2 hd that bes reyenge in his power, and does 


not ok it, is S em] man. menue Tis 


4 by ** * — r. 15 25 2061 


Seel | hich, fil Sad: in; tet 
Adut | 


he! weakeſt: 5 of the feeble moch 
. pal Mon, ane for man too aſe, - 

cats its ep, gd in th hogs, o 125 oh wt! 
ede reparations, — the. inhury: 


> £6 „ „ 


is either overlooked 4 law, or the injured has 
reprinals, are by no 


no public warrant 
means defenſible or convenient. For in the 


_ ifirit place, private revenge would be very dan- 
gerous to ſociety. Were every man his on 


magiſtrate, and truſted with the power of 


niſhing, there would be ſtrange confuſion in a 


ſhort. time, and the world would be ruined by 


a Hrotence of doing juftice : If. ignorance and-ill 


5 nature 


eſt proof that 
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nature 8 at. chude and ereclle A t Aileretiod'; ; 
if ſpleen. and pride.might, e cantroul, % 


reſentment make a fally upon every pre- 


ttence, the four winds might better be looſe up- 


on us than all, the paſſions at ſuch a liberty, 
1 "RING 5 that would at- 


it would 8 


Ly impatience Feber . 
— —— — 
at is odds but a — ay ang 4, When vi- 


— og too faſt, and ale c 


— ves more r 0 


— 


neſs, leiſure, 5 deliberation, "the hes; 
much. better: To wait the-0 


tui ty, and at- 
is the way to 


tack with order and co 


ſtrike ſafe; and 10 ſtrike ſute 100, 1 we pleaſe. 


Therefore let us arm * with kings 
angik realon upon guard. Thus the 
. hard for a blow, and either 
Fence, or not feel Ehus we. ſhall diſappoint 
the 3 of malice and ill- nature. This:is 
ay to break the force of an afffont, and 


— the injury fall upon. us like. hail upon 
tiles, rattle without miſchief, and tumble into 


the dirt. In fine, let us always look, out for 
you beſt conſtruction, wiſh every: body well, pi- 


ignorance, 1 uW W and pray fof re- 


tion. 
When 
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Wbeg one aſk'd Diogenes: how he m — 
rengod of is enemies? he rief To 
75 eee UI 215 28 Sk 
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"Ricki are indeed, | in ſome meaure, ſubſer⸗ 
vient to a man's well-being in this world; yet 


as the enjoyment of them can't make us happy, 
becauſe uncertain and inſecure, ſo neither can 


the 3 of them make thoſe y, howe - 
ver appear to others, v deſires. 
contain d themſelves wihin thoſe — n | 
Providence had-fet them. That a moderate de- 
ſire of the neceſſaries and comforts of life is not 
only lawful but commendable, 1 do — ci 18 
univerſally granted; but then we muſt 
that we them only as — end. 
helps to happineſs, but not happineſs itſelf; and 
that they be as companion to us, but not guides, 
in our way to happineſs. There is this diffe 
rence in Riches, that they are the ſervanta ef 
A whereas they are the maſters of the 
bad, and of thoſe who ſet their minds upon 
them. From the.one (ſays StNRCA) * — 
they carry away nothing but themſeiGes 3 but from 
the other; they take away they beart 2 r 
oe the polſeſſar along with them. 
Kicbes in the. bands of the Wiſe are thi —— 
of 5, "both to bimſelf and others; and in 
crown: him with glory and honour. Riches: 
in — of the Fool occafion his ſhame and miſ 
fortune, by tbe 1 improper uſe be makes. of tbem. 
mon. 
| Q Since 


Rienusts; 


;-- time chat man fell from that eſtate 
of grandeur and of; happineſs. in which he was 
laced at his firſt tage of being, he finds that 
e has loſt all the authority that he had both 
oder art 11 5 er e r. him; 
deprived o vantages, eve 
_—_ uſes 12 entiea Waun to tempt, Laa 
. 
— hin, vo 


—— lay hit. under to f 
embrace. them; and all the creatures offered 


5 Hum thrür fervier, and Had no men n 


„ SA eee „dite. 
an m nt is 1 
Es t b ure wer 

| e . 
3 is that re f 
bounds he: knows nbt in what a n I 
. eee he ſeeks: it z- but he is 
ant. in the ſearch, and labours on in error 
and cdnf¹u. He hopes to find it 8 

Pleaſures, or in Riches ; but all his 

 theſe-at length deceive: kim : he Bade ng and of 
his reſearches, and, on the. whole, with 
inſufficient res, and a voids. 
| .vacancies.in the mind, which he knows not 
| how to * and nnn fu- 
| * 


of 
1 * 5 
” 


* 


have leſt 


ing which he never can attain 
rf he defies of ma 
reateſt place. Men 
theſe can replace man in 
. — — oil 
3 * 
= all the Gignity: em Bit 
can\ſubſtitute- at leaſt, in the 
* creat ineſs'of the ſox}, ſuch a 
appineſs of the body as may make an equivs- 
4ent for it; and that there is his 
follies or crimes haye robbed hi — 
= bur dhe can gire ſomething as yaluable 


without in its ſtead. 
indeed, that: Weh 


It muſt be acknowledged, 
4% have whgoped a fort of dignity, which-is'of 
right the due only of accompliſhments : 

ey give moſt people vho are poſſeſſed of 
them a fort of arrogant grandeur; but we are 
alſo to know that this is not a real pre-eminence 

or dignity, but merely an illuſion: they occu- 
py a place in our hearts and minds which is by 
no means their due; and they in reality degrade 
us 2 our native dignity | 22 | 
van 
5. We haue been many inſtar 
villainy, but not one of illuſt ime, 


noble — — in cheſs — — 
| vealth prepare every vice; it occu- 
1 hearts che place of the Sov 
ir makes us forget our moſt — 


— „ i 
| d 2 1 Ws 


2 
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Wee pect to find every thing we can deſire 
or want in Riches ; they fayour us in — . 
ne- 


_ Fits of all our deſigns, ſatisfy us in all our 


ceflities, calm alt our terrors; and this is cer- 
tain, Vice is ever ſecure and at eaſe amidſt an 
affluence of them. Liberty and — — 
the great priviledges of Riches, the potent po 

ſeſſion of them erects a caſtle with them in his 


heart, in which he can defend himſelf againſt 


all the attacks of truth, all the remonſtrances of 
kis feaſon and his conſeien ee. 

Great fortunes are not only the food and the 
fuel of ſelf. love; tliey are the ſupport of all our 


foibles, and thie bed of down on wich the ſoul 


repoſes itſelf in perfect eaſe and tranquility; 


the ſoul is even weak and languiſning without 


them: but often, alas! theſe ſupports prove 
too ſtrong, as they make us wholly forget our 
duty, our ſubmiſſion, and dependance. 

© Rith6s are vain in their uſe, and unſatisfying 
— — z they are vain, becauſe theß 
give us falſe ideas of ourſelves, ideas which are 

not founded on our real being, but merely on 
the imaginary ſtate we are pleaſed” to ſuppoſe 


_ purſelves in. Every thin t theſe favour- 


ites of fortune ſerves to deceive them. Thoſe 
vile and ſervile flatterers, who are ever buzzing 
about them, and who 'diſhonour praiſe by the 


uſe che make of it. The poets and orators, 
thoſeininiſters af fame, are laviſh in beſtowing 


it, expecting the greater reward for the more 
they employ of it: nay, fame itſelf is their at- 
tendant often; for it much more frequently is 
the conſequence of great than of good actions. 


Thus every thing contributes to keep up that 


falſe idea the rich man has formed of his own 


If you viſit: the rich wan, Ts 
NON the — 


N | 
| —— to . — ata glory 
to do good, or to give happineſs to others. 
Hou falſe are ſuch ideas of — True 
greatneſs is not found in EIN Ot 
is our own: imagination its b tis the good 
we do to others, and the rank we hold in- their 
eſteem, that conſtitute true greatneſs. And in 
order to have a high and honourable place 
there, we muſt ſhew od ook maſters of ſome 

real great qualities, omecng tht is our own 
and is in ourſelves, not in things fo 2 
and accidental as our fortunes: we muſt, in 
ſhort, have good qualities, andre muſt know 
Nothing's in tf fo. great, or will give d 
ing is in i great, or give us 
ſo high a place in the eſteem of others, as our 
endeavouring to contribute to the general hap- 
pineſs of our fellow- creatures, 3 wn 
ſelves a publick good; to diſpoſe generouſſy of 
our abundance to the unhappy; which is in a 
{manner siring tO 4 W of — a new 


being. 


* 


they hald dependant upon us. 
— 'of this, the rich: a . 
"opon the ber- and bes he does, tis 
to reheve * but ef 4 over their 
1 an imaginary 
Ee br, The heart of the 
ge DN bakers hepa: © of the noble 
Licks making others A oF SR 
The love of Riches is foun een natur 
pus of the foul;\ if chat were poſſeſſed of 
that virtue —— ie, 
! never idly run after theſe 1 
2 „when they are in p en, 
will never . truth to draw the curtain, 
which, could it gain admiſſion to our hearts, 
vould tell us, that we are miſtaken in our ideas 
of things; that gur happineſs is not in thoſe 
Nen $ in which, we jdly place it that Riches, 
in our defires, at the ſame time 
ſubject us to innumerable others, and increaſe 
our wants; and that we ever add ſtrength and 


Ne Day wingiog: them inco 


Nothing is ſo eaſy as to pe upon our - 
Ses . of Riches; they put a falſe 
gloſs, aq outſide omament, on every thing; 
and'unlefs reaſon and wiſdom regulate the uſe 
of them, they are emp pry promiſers of eee 
externally, and dreadful enemies within 
All our paſſions are infatiable ; but the moſt 
difficult to be canterited of all others is our 
. thriſt after Riches; this is ever uneaſy, ever in 

anxiety,” and ever neglects the hap happy preſent, 
for the uncertain future. This idle running 
n ching is no true ee we our 


« Ku ſtay 


* Vide S pa. 43 . 


EEE 


T; in ener rea- 
e * 


1 N 15 ohh 4. Hit. 
Aa ak hai hs of the ak 

nian, uſed to eee 

immoderace 5 Riches Þ cope 


* Thi ould. 4 | 
« Roy 5 2 much the 7 to enric — 
in money as in virtne and fortitude; beczuſe, 
<« {aid he, they, purchase money to ſictte pur- 
Rs © Ba RO] who ae. void, ef, the . ial Endowments 
If we "ome ſk woe), the miſthiefs that 
accompany great G, and the benefits they 
_ deprive us of, we ſhould ſoon find they are the 
root #f all evil, Thenee come frauds, wars, 
perjunes, treaſons, diſcord, amdition, publick 
tumults, | domeſtic treaghbries, nene in 
the ſeat of judgment. 
Lock but the poor and the ric} man in the 
face, und compare their countenances, and you 
{hall ſee that the one, in the ſourneſs of his 
looks, betrays the anxiety and ſolicitude of his 
thoughts: The other's brow is clear and open, 
in teſtimony of an honeſt, and chearful mind; 
the rich man's hap . is but from the teeth 
outwards, a counterfeit ſatisfaction, with a worm 
2104 in 


— — 


—6— — — gr —— 


fear of Joling,” ia fer 


Rien, 


the oor man, without ay 
| „ E n 203 
The one, betwixt-the deſire of getting, and the 
0 ſed +0 the aflaults of for-- 
(fa be ba, the: more de covets) ; 
oth n rich even in hüs poverty. His wiſh- 
es are ſquared to bis neceſſities; he fears no- 
fot he: has nothing to loſe chat be cares 
for. He ſpends the day merrily, and 
ſoundly at night; Ne the other, on 


| contrary; is never at eaſe, and the leſs ſenſe he 


has of his condition, the greater is his danger 2 


Ma ich with lets, wets | his judgment tue, 
_ Natwe is frugal, an ay d her * 8 few ; ks, 5 
wants an 2222 ring ſincere 3 
| * co peo 15 new Je ov mol * 5 
3 3 things At v expen 9" * 4 
2 | Which not to W N Kendo: 
* eit, or unt ha de f a 
+ ors s narfow lers, n r 
tn fan's land of noiſe, and ſhow, © | 
Where nought but dreams, no real 3 grow, 
Like cati in air. pumpe, to to ſub * we ſtrive, . * 
e | Korp p the e * | 


vou. | 


— — ry / 
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01 che emptineſs and dpipoſturs 4 all chat 


| we! accqunt delicate and glorious in this world! 


to ſee a man wrapped up in gold and embroi- 
dery, with a long retinue at his heels, and in a 
ſplendid equipage; how wonderfully are we 
2 light And yet, alas all this 
is but a mere pomp, and oftentation of: vani- 
ties, that leave us in the very moment that they 
pleaſe : and it is not from the ſchools: & the 
philoſophers, nor from the croſs. of CRR IST, 
nor from the eternal wiſdom alone, that I draw 


8 An * but from the world itſelf, and 


thoſe 


RICAH ES 308. 
thoſe that have moſt courted. and adored it. 
What ſatis faction had Haman in all his wealth, 
power, and dignity | No, na, — he, (in, a on 
audience) I reckon all this as nothing, ſo 4 
I. ſee Mordecai fitting at the King's gate. = | 
a mockery, what a blindneſs is this I have 
often read and heard, indeed, that the pleaſures 
of the fleſh, and of this world, are as nothing, 
compared with thoſe of virtue and eternity; but. | 
to pronounce them to be as nothing, in reſpe& 
even of nothing itſelf, this goes 'a great deal 
further; ſo that in effect, in the contempt of 
nothing, we do nothing. But that we may not 
want matter to work upon, let us condemn 
and repreſs our luſts, that we may be better acC- 
quuainted with poverty, and learn to meaſure the 
true value of things on earth by the uſe of 
them. Now the way to bring ourſelves with eaſe 
to a contempt een 10 an daily of lea- 
ving it, | p 
And therkfore let us A 2 about lay- 
ing up treaſures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor ruft doth corrupt, nor thieves break in and 
ſteal; let us not reſt till we have found our in- 
tereſt in our bleſſed Redeemer, in poſſeſſi 
whom we ſhall poſſeſs all things; for, take 
the faith of Abraham, all the meekneſs of M. 
fes, all the patience of Fob, all e wiſdom of 
Solomon, all the zeal of David, all the induſtry 
4 Paul, and all the tender heartedneſs of 222 
; add to this, all the grace that is poured 
(nou hough in leſſer meaſure) into all the elect veſ- 
ſels in the world; yet ſtill it is far ſhort of that 


„a remiinsin Cunt sr, He is anointed with E 


the ns © pear above his fellows: and in all 
hath, _ 8 ever have, the pre- 


eminence. 


6 


n 
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eminence, So that as the heathens ſaid of moral . 


virtue, we may much more ſay of CHRIS, that 


were he to be ſeen with mortal eyes, he would 
compel love and admiration from all men; 


be is altogether lovely, Cant. v. 16. Therefore 
let us think no other Riches worth our purſuit, 
but labour to be rich in grace, that we may be 
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SAB BAT H. (Vide Wonsntr.) 


A one day in ſeven is ſet apart, both by 
divine and human laws, for the ſpecial 
and folemn ſervice of Almighty Gop, 


who has been pleaſed to declare, that thoſe 


who honour him he will honour,” ſurely the 
ſtris ob- 


leaſt expreſſion of our gratitude is a 
ſervance of his poſitive command, 0 keep 
holy the Sabbath Day,” that through the conti- 
nuance of his protection and bleſſing *<* it may 
be well with us, and with our children for ever.” 
The enforcing of obedience to this pre 

is intruſted to the peculiar care of GOD's re- 
preſentatives, the EARTH Y MacisTRATES, 
<«< who bear not the ſword in vain : But as 
reformation, not puniſhment, 1s the principal and 


moſt deſirable object, it is earneſtly to be wiſh'd, 
that all offenders will acquaint themſelves wit! 
the penalties to which they beconiè liable by the 


following laws of their country, that if better 
motives cannot influence them, they may at leaſt 
take ſome care to avoid thoſe. 


On ſuch as prophane the Lord's Day. 


By doing or executing any buſineſs or work 
of their ordinary callings on the Lord's day, or 
| R r 2 any 


8 


* 
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any part thereof, (works of neceſſity and chari- 
ty only excepted. )------- Penalty. By the 29th 
Car, II. cap. 7. Perſons convicted hereof, by view 
of a juſtice of the peace, confeſſion of the party, or 
evitneſs, are to Pay FIVE SHILLINGS, or be put 
in the STOCKS Fewo hours: licenſed houſes beſides 
forfeit their licenſes. | | . 
By publick crying, or Fang any, wares, 
merchandize, - &c.------- Penalty. By the ſame 
act it is forfeiture of all the goods ſo w 5 to ſale, 
By idling or wandring in time of divine ſer- 
vice. Penalty. By the ſame act five ſhil- 


Uings, or srocks two hours. 


by 21. EE... Ce TT 
Carriers, &c. travelling on Sunday.------ Pe- 


nalty. By the 20, Car. . f. I, forfeit 2Q hs 


843A k. 309 
The ſtreams of religion run deeper or ſhal- 
lower, as the banks of the Sabbath are kept up 


This day the DerTy to men has giv'n 
By juſt degrees to train their ſouls for Hrav'n, 
And publickly to join in grateful praiſe 
For all their aeg. of their other days, 
This /mall return he ſurely may expect; 
And will as ſurely puniſs its negle& +: = 
On this h:s day, neceffity alone 
For ab/ence from the temple can atone ; - 
And yet how much this crying evil grows / | 
Each. ſight excuſe, and needle + Journey news. 
[36 D on Immortality. 


The late Sir Matthew Hale, who made it his 
cuſtom for many years, every Lord's day in the 
afternoon, after evening ſermon (between that 
and ſupper-time) to employ his thoughts upon 
ſeveral ſuhjects of divine contemplations, and 
to put them into writing, has the following re- 
marks, in his directions to his children for keep- 
n ing 

When human life is conſidered as a ſtate of probation, 


or as it were a ſeminary for future happineſs and perfetti- 
oa, how kind an inſtitution is the appointment of the Sab- 


. bath-day; as a day of reſt and recollection, from the care 
and corruption of ſecular affairs l while the divine ſpirit 


and harmony of publick workup ually form in the 
ſoul thoſe heavenly diſpoſitions whi the beſt Qualifi- 
cations for the preſence of G o, and the ſociety of ſaiflits 


| a + This moſt indecent practice of travelling upon a Sun- 
day is now become a common cuſtom. It muſt grieve eve- 
ry one who wiſhes well to Religion, to ſee people of the 


higheſt rank and influence proving to the vulgar, that 


they think it a matter of the moſt abject indifference, by 
prophaning thoſe ſacred hours which are ſet a- part for 
Publick worſhip. If this is not a publick contempt of the 
Almighty, ſurely nothing can be call'd fo. | 


« * 
”s 
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mg the Lord's 9 he by long and ſound 
bxperience found, that the due obſervance of this 
2 9 of the duties of it, had been of ſingu- 
lar comfort and advantage to him, and ever had 
joined to it a bleſſing upon the reſt of his time; 
and that the week . be gun, was bleſſed and 
proſperous to him; and, on the other hand, 
chat when he had been ne gligent of ſuch duties, 
the reſt of the week had —— unſucceſsful and 
unhappy to his on ſecular employments; ſo 
that he coutd-rafily make an — — his ſuc⸗ 
ceſs in his own ſecular employments che week 
following, by the manner of his paſſing the 
Sabbath-day z and that he did not write this 
lightly or inconſiderately, but upon a long and 
ſound experience; and he then perry. his 
directions Ws the following exhortation : 
Perform all this chearfully, uprightly, and 
honefly, and count it not ww. — vou; 
for aſſure yourſelves you ſhall find a bleſſing in 
ſo doing: and remember it is your father that 
tells you ſo, and that loves you, and will not 


deceive you; and (which is more than that) re- 


member that the eternal Gop hath promiſed, 
Tſo; lvili. 13, 14. F thou turn thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleaſure on my holy day, 
and call the Sabbath a delight ; the 425 of the 
Lord, bonoureble; and ſhalt honour him, not doing 
ti own ways, nor finding thine own pleaſure, _ 
ſpeaking thine own wordt; then ſhalt thou delight 
thyſelf in the Lord, and I will cauſe thee to ride 
upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee up- 
on the heritage of Jacob thy father n 
oO TE TR ons Fae 
| e's eme 


We 


OC * 
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We ſee; by the above tent of ſcripture, the 
| Negative Low, relating to the „ is, Net 
doing thy own ways, not finding thy own pleaſure, 
not 1 thy ou wn. Not 
own ways; abſtaining from ſecular buſineſs and 
worldly purſuits.— Not finding thy own plan- 
| ſures; renouncing all thoſe recreations and a- 
muſements which may tend to gratify thy vor 
not to glorify thy Almighty Lord.--- Not 
ing thy own z converſing on ſpiritual; ſab- 
me, and heavenly ſubjects; not on'low, earth- = 
ly, temporal matters, which no refe« 
rence to the Creator's honour, are therefvre 


call d- thy: own. 3 —— may act, 
or whatever they may s is the expreſs 
and unalterable- law ve etal by the God of | 
The Puſtive Lew rening the Sabbathyis; Re 
member the Sabbath Day'to it boly. Runa 


BER; take 


notice of rum iu In | 
is a duty greatly to be and moſt con- 
ſcientiouſſy — obſerved. Upon the due ob- 
ſervance of this, our diſpoſition and abiliry to 
obſerve the other precepts, in good meaſure, de- 
nds. ' Let us only conſider, that, on a dying- 
the miſ-improvement of all our time will 

be moſt bitterly regretted. How much more 
the miſ improvement of thoſe hours, which God 
himſelf has 3 — 6mm 
bleſt purpoſes, is wont to in an | 
cial _— -* while others were ſecking the 
* 0 at price, an ; 
* av — 99 — 2 — 
a 1 life; I, alas ! was ſquandering 
* away the precious opportunities in very va- 
on * „ 
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to ſee a vaſt eternity opening before us, and 
on. have ſuch reflections haunting our conſe 
ence; this will cauſe x ro be on to be expreſ- 
r= 4 Wein gui Os eme. "i 
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ſe” OH is the cement rede del When 
_ Ulyſſes eparted to repair to e ſiege of Troy, in 
Vaſes dep to his friends in reſpelt to. —.— 
of Telemachus, who was then in his infancy, he 
among other things thus intreats them, (above 
all forget not to render him juſt, beneficent, 
. Lace and faithful in keeping a Secret. 
And it is afterwards made a part in the cha- 
rafter of Telemachus, that he knew howto keep 
a ſecret without telling any untruth and yet 
cbuld lay aſide that cloſe myſterious air, which 
is ſo common to people that are reſerved. He 
did not ſeem oppreſſed with the burthen of the 
ſecret which he kept; he always ſeemed ol 
natural, open, as one that carry d his heart 
on his lips. But at che ſame time that 
would tell you every thing that was of no con- 
ſequence, he knew how to ſtop juſt in the pro- 
per moment, and without proceeding to TS 
things which might raiſe ſome ſuſpicion, and 
ive. a hint of his ſecret. By this means his 
art was impenetrable and inacceſſible. nay, 
he never communicated, even to his beſt 
friends, but juſt ſo much as he thought was 
neceſſary, in order to have their good advice. 
He did indeed plaee a confidence in ſome other 
friends, b but then he obſerved different Wr 


* 
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of confidence, according as he had met with 
proofs of their friendſhip and diſcretion. 
He that diſcoyers ſecrets, ſays Solomon, is a 


traitor, and he that conceals them is a faithful 
brother. 


This paragraph would have been introduced 
with more propriety under the head DzLicacy z 
but, not meeting with it ſoon enough to inſert. 
it chere, and, being ſtruck with the beauty and 
juſtneſs of the ſentiments, rather than entirel 
omit, it I choſe to place it here. | 

DEeLicacy is good ſenſe, but good ſenſe refi- 
ned; which produces an inviolable attachment 
to decorum, and ſanctity, as well as elegance of 
manners, with a clear diſcernment and warm 
ſenſibility of whatever is pure, regular, and po- 
lite; and at the ſame time an abhorrence of 
whatever is groſs, ruſtic, or impure; of unna- 
tural, effeminate, or over-wrought ornaments 
of every kind. It is in ſhort the graceful, 
and the beautiful, added to the juſt and the 


64 


The CRITERION of DeLicacy, in any action 
or compoſition, is the ſure feeling or conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of its conformity to a like natural ſenſation 
within us, operating neceſſarily ' on the mind 
the very inſtant that the kindred forms or ideas 
are exhibited to us. This ſenſe and taſte of 
beauty may indeed, like all our other faculties, 
be greatly improved by diſcipline and exerciſe ; 
as, on the contrary, for want of them, it may 
be much impaired. Ke 

$ Sf Delicacy - 


314 SERIOUSNESS. 
Delicary allures men to virtue; and virtue aſ- 
certains and ſupports Delicacy. The connecti- 


on between them is ſtrong, the harmony per- 
fect, and the effects anſwerable. 


SERIOUSNESS. 


Mr. Norris, treating upon this ſubject, ſays, 
nothing excellent can be done without Seriouſ- 
neſs; and he that courts wiſdom muſt be in ear- 
neſt. St. James, chap. i. 7. aſſures us, that it 
is to no purpoſe for a wavering and unſtable 
man to pray, becauſe he ſhall be ſure not to 
ſpeed: And as it is in vain for ſuch a one to 
pray, ſo it is in vain for him to ſtudy. For 
a man to pretend to work out a ſcheme of 
thoughts with a maggotty unſettled head, is as 
ridiculous and nonſenſical, as to think to write 
ſtraight in ajumbling coach, or to draw an ex- 
act picture with a palſy hand. No, he that 
| mil ee whar he aims at, muſt have a ſteady 
hand, as well as quick eye; and he that will 
think to any purpoſe, muſt have fixedneſs and 
compoſedneſs of humour, as well as ſmartneſs 
4 ts. we NED | | I 
A ſerious man is one that duly and imparti- 
ally weighs the moments of things, ſo as neither 
to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things really excel - 
lent; that dwells much at home, and ſtudies to 
know himſelf as well as books or men: that 
conſiders why he came into the world, how 
great his buſineſs, and bow ſhort his ſtay in it; 
| — uncertain it is when we ſhall Teave it, and 
ither a ſinner ſhall then betake himſelf, when 
WET Ft! | bo:h 
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both heaven and earth ſhall fly from the pre- 


ſence of the judge, Rev. xx. that conſiders 


God is always preſent, and the folly of do 
what muſt be repented of, and of going to he 
when a man may go to heaven. In one word, 
that knows how to diſtinguiſh between a mo- 
ment and eternity,” | 
This is to be truly ſerious; and however the 
pretender to gaiety and lightſomneſs of humour 
may miſcal and ridicule it by the names of me- 
lancholy, dulneſs, and ſtupidity, Sc. he that 
is thus affected, cannot mits of being good and 
wiſe here, and happy hereafter: and then it 
will be in his turn to laugh, when the others 
ſhall mourn and wee. re 


CCC 
SICKNESS. 

| How dreadful is the proſpect of death, at the 

remoteſt diſtance ! how the {ſmalleſt apprehenſi- 


ons of it can pall the moſt gay, airy, and briſk 
ſpirits ! even I, who thought I could have been 


merry in {light of my coffin, and drink a health 


with the ſexton in my own grave, now tremble 
at the leaſt envoy of the king of terrors. To 
ſee but the ſhaking of my glaſs makes me turn 
pale, and fear is like to — and do the 
work of my diſtemper. All the jollity of my 
humour and converſation is turned on a ſudden 
into chagrin and melancholy, black as deſpair, 
ard gloomy as the grave. My ſoul and body 
ſeem at once laid out, and I fancy all the plum- 
mets of eternal night already hanging upon my 
temples. But whence proceed theſe fears? 
12 | 8 2 Certainly 
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_ Certainly they are not idle dreams, nor the ac 


* 


idence ir mut have lomewhere elſe when it 


cidental product of my diſeaſe, which diſorders 
the brain, and fills them with odd chimeras. 


Why ſhould my ſoul be averſe to its enlarge- 
ment? why ſhould it be content to be knit up 


in two yards of ſkin, when it may have all the 


world for its purlieu? *Tis not that I am un- 


willing to leave my relations and preſent friends: 


Pm parted: from the firſt already, and could be 
ſever'd from both the length of the whole map, 


and live with my body as far diſtant from them 
as my ſoul muſt when I am dead. Neither is it 


that I am-lath to leave the delights and plea- 


fures of the world; ſome of them I. have tried, 


anfl found empty, the others covet not, becauſe 
unknown. I am confident I could deſpiſe them 
all from a greatneſs of ſoul, did not the Bible 
oblige me, and divines tell me, 'tis my duty. 
It is not neither that I am unwilling to go hence 
before I have eſtabliſhed a reputation, and ſome- 
thing to make me ſurvive myſelf. I could have 
been content to be ſtill-born, and have no more 

than the regiſter, or ſexton, to tell that I have 

never been in the land of the living. In fine, 
tis not from a principle of cowardice, which 
the ſchools have called ſelf - preſervation, the 
poor effect of inſtinct, and dull pretence of a 

brute as well as me. This unwillingneſs aliens 


fore, and'the averſion to undergo the general 


fate, muſt have a juſter original, and flow from 
a more important cauſe. I am well fatisfied 
that this other Being within, that moves and ac- 


tuates my. frame of fleſnh and blood; has a life 


beyond it and the grave; ſomething in it 
dende + me to believe its immortality; A re- 
l 


has 
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has left this carcaſe, and another ſtate to paſs 
into, unchangeable and everlaſting as itſelf, af- 
ter its ſeparation. This condition muſt be 
or bad, according to its actions and deſerts in 
this life; for as it owes its being to ſome infi- 
nite power that created it, I well ſuppoſe it his 
vaſſal, and obliged to live by his law; and as 
certainly 'conclude, that according to the keep- 
ing or breaking of that law, 1t 1s to be reward- 
ed or puniſhed hereafter. This diverſity of re- 
wards and puniſhments makes the two places, 
| heaven and hell, ſo often mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, and talked of in the pulpits. Of the lat- 
ter my fears too cruelly convince me, and the 
anticipation of its torment, which I already feel 
in my own conſcience. There is, there is a 
hell, and damned fiends, and a never-dying 
worm; and that ſceptick that doubts of it, may 
find them all within my ſingle breaſt, I dare 
not any longer with the atheiſt diſbelieve them, 
or think them the clergy's bug-bears, invented, 
as nurſes do frightful names for their children, 
to ſcare them into quietneſs and obedience. How 
oft have I triumphed in my unconcerned, ſear- 
ed, inſenſibility ! How oft boaſted of that un- 
happy ſuſpected calm, which, like that of the 
dead ſea, proved only my curſe, and a treache- 
rous ambuſh to thoſe ſtorms which at preſent 
(and will for ever, I dread,) ſhipwreck my quiet 
and hopes! How oft have I rejected the advice 
of that boſom friend, and drowned' its alarms in 
the noiſe; of a tumultuous debauch, or by ſtu- 
pifying wine (like ſome condemned malefactor) 
armed myſelf againſt the apprehenſions of my 
certain doom! Now, now the tyrant awakes, 
ang comes to pay at once all arrears of yy 
| R t 
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At laſt, but too late, (like drowning mariners) 
I fee the gay monſters which inveigled me in- 
to my death and deſtruction. Oh the gnawing 
remorſe of a raſh, unguarded, unconſidering ſin- 
ner! Oh how the ghoſts' of former crimes af- 
ight my haunted imagination, and make me 
ſuffer a thouſand racks and martyrdoms ! I ſee, 
methinks, the jaws of deſtruction gaping wide 
to ſwallow me; and I (like one fiding on ice) 
tho' I fee the danger, cannot ſtop from running 
into it. My fancy repreſents to me a whole le- 
ion of devils ready to tear me in pieces, num- 
rleſs as my fins or fears; and whither, alas! 
mall I fly for refuge? where ſhall I retreat and 
take ſanctuary? Shall T call the rocks and 
mountains to cover me ; or bid the earth yawn 
wide to its centre and take'me in ? Poor ſhift 
of Terrine W Juſtice ! diſtracting fren- 
zy ! that would make me believe contradicti- 
ons, and hope to fly out of the reach of him 
whoſe re is every where, not excluding 
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ſtepped out of it into my grave, and ſaved the 
expences and toil of a long and tedious journey, 
where life affords nothing of accommodations 


to invite one's ſtay. Happy had I been if I had 
expired with my firſt breath, and entered the 
bill of mortality as ſoon as the world; happy if 
had been drowned in my font, and that water 
which was to regenerate, and give me new. life, 
had proved mortal in another ſenſe! I had then 
died without any guilt of my own, but what I 
brought into the world with me, and that too 
| aa I mean that e I nya gen 
my parents, appin rather t 
Fave, {rang thy cnn fal +0 be born-of a 
ſinning race: then I had never enhanced it with 
-acquired guilt, never added thoſe innumerable 
crimes which muſt make up indiftment at 
. the grand audit. Ung wretch | Pye 
made my ſins as numerous as thoſe. bleſſings 
and mercies the Almighty Bounty has conferred 
upon me, to oblige and lead me to repentance. 
How have I abuſed and miſemployed thoſe 
parts and talents which might have rendered me 
lerviceable to mankind, and repaid an intereſt 
of glory to their donor! How ill do they turn 
to account which I have made the patrons. of 
debauchery, and pimps and panders to vice 
How oft have I broke my voggs to my great 
Creator, which. I would be conſcientious: of 
keeping to a ſilly woman! What has all my 
religion been but an empty parade and ſhew ! 
Either an uſeful hypocriſy taken up for intereſt, 
or a gay ſpecious formality worn in complai- 
ſance to cuſtom and the mode, and as change- 
able as my cloaths and their faſhion! How oft 
have I gone to church (the place where we are 
ko ; to 


and intercede for me with the angry judge. 
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to pay him homage and duty) as to an aſſigna- 
tion or play, only for diverſion! How I trem- 
ble at the remembrance ! as if I could put the 
ſham upon heaven, or a Gop were to be impo- 
fed on like my fellow- creatures. And dare I, 
convicted of theſe high treaſons againſt the King 


of glory, dare I expect a reprieve or pardon ? 
Has he thunder, and are not all his bolts level- 


led at my head, to ſtrike me through the very 
centre? Tes I dare appeal to thee, boundleſs 
pity and compaſſion ! my own inſtances already 
tell me, that thy mercy is infinite; for I have 
done enough to ſhock long fufferance itſelf, and 
weary out an eternal patience. I beſeech thee 

by thy ſoft and gentle attributes of mercy and 
forgiveneſs, by the laſt dying accents of my ſuf- 


fering Deity, have pity on a poor, humble, 


proſtrate; and confeſſing ſinner: and thou great 


ranſom of loſt mankind, who offered thyſelf a 


ſacrifice to atone our guilt, and redeem our 
mortgaged happineſs, do thou be my advocate, 


am. 


After this meditation on fickneſs, 1 preſume 
the following verſes, which were purpoſely 
compoſed for the uſe of the Sick, may be ac- 
ceptable to my readers, for the piety of the ſen- 
timents, the harmony of the numbers, and the 


perſpicuity of the expreſſions. They are more 


immediately calculated- for perſons in ſuch af- 
flictive circumſtances than is uſually to be met 
with in printed collections, and if committed to 


memory, and repeated occaſionally, may ſerve 
as a profitable amuſement and meditation to 
te infirm and diſeaſed at 2vy time: eſpecially 


when 
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when they cannot compoſe themſelves to reſt, 
or 2 to be! in the me 


| I. 
| My Gov, with grateful heart I'll raiſe. 
A daily altar to thy praiſe: 
Thy Fiend) — my courſe directs, 
Thy watchful eye = bed protects. 


When danger, woes, or death are nigh, 
Paſt Mercies teach me where to fly; 
The ſame Almighty Arm can aid, 

Now Sickne/5 JN pains invade, 


To all the yarious helps of art 

Kindly thy healin er unpart | 
BETHES A%s BATH “* Lo war to ſave, 
Unleſs an Angel 160 the wave. ä 


All med' cines act by 1 _ f 
Receive commiſſion all from thee; 
And not a plant which ſpreads the plains 


„1. But teems with 3 when Heav'n ordains. 


Cla and SILOAM; POOL + we find 
At Heav'n's command reſtor'd the Blind; 
Hence JORDAN's f waters once were ſeen 
To waſh a Syrian _ clean. 


But grant me nobler favours ſtill, | 
Grant me to know and do thy Win; 3 


e my foul ſoul from 3 ſtain, 
Aud ſave. me from eternal pain. 


Can ſuch a wretch for pardon ſul? 

My crimes, my crimes, ariſe to view! 

- Arreſt my trembling tongue in pray'r, 5 
And pour the _— of deſpair. | 


But oh! 8 my y conn ſighs, 
My tortur freaming eyes; 


To me thy boundleſs ove exten 
My God, my Father, and my F riend, 


t IX, Theſe 
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"Theſe lovely names 1 Heer could plead 


What venom g 
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Had not thy Son vouchſaf'd to bleed; 
His blood procures for Adam's race 


Admittance to the nr of Grace. 


When Vice hath ſhot its poiſon'd dart, 
And conſcious: guilt eorrodes the heart, 


His blood 1s allufficient found 


To draw the ſhaft, and heal the woun 
Ns RS, | | oo». 
What arrows pierce ſo deep as fin! 
ives ſuch pains within! 
Thou great phyſician of the ſoul! 
Rebuke my pangs, and make me whole. 


Oh! if I truſt thy ſovereign Skill, * 
With due ſubmiſſion to thy Will, 
Sickneſs and death ſhall. both agree, 
To bring me, Lox, at laſt to thee. 
Dr. STonnovse's Friendly Advice to 
a Patient, 9th Edit. pa. 76. 


8. 1 L E N C E. 


The following Poem, truly deſcriptive of the 
ſolemn Silence that reigns with awful majeſty 
over the evening and night, will not, tis pre- 


ſumed, be diſagreeable-to the reader. 


_ The Evx NIN d and the NIGHT; with a beauti- 


ful deſcription of the Aurora Borealis. 


Now all is calm, and through th' ambient air 
The breathing zephyrs, on their balmy wings, 
Ambroſial odours waft, which glad the heart, 


And to the nerves relax'd their tone reſtore. - 


The ſan, juſt hovering on the giddy: verge, 


"Twixt world and world, faint and oblique remits 
His blunted rays, that tinge with golden hue 


The lofty mountain's ruſſet Head from far. 


2 


Mean-while 8 
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Mean-while, he pes, on ſome far aue rea, 
* chryſtal portals of the joyful morn, 
Proclaiming, as he moves, returning day, 
As more to theſe he lends his charming rays, 
Night from the Eaſt, with majeſty ſedate, . 
And flow progreſſion, comes, with ſhade o'er ade , 
Of growing darkneſs, and with. — ſoree 
Expels the laſt, reluctant, li 
Where art thou, buſy world, or in x what caves 
Profound and dark, now huſh'd to filence 
Sleeps, your loud noiſe, your tumulte, and-confufion, 3 | 
Where now thoſe reſtleſs and Expanded wings e 
Which * ws beat the yielding air; and where | | 
Thoſe ſoft, harmonious ar of various notes © 
Now only the ſad ightingale diſtu diſturbs 
'The folemn — . thro! awful ſhades, 
Sad as the night ſhe ings, the warbler pours 
Her plaintive notes: Or from his lonely haunt 
(The tottering ruins of ſome antient dome) 
The midni ight t Oui, bent an black deeds, Reals forth: 
And with cries, and'harſh diſcordant notes, 
To the drear hour adds horror not its own. 
Hail, ſacred Silence! Thou, who ſfirſt of things 
Erſt held through all th' illimitable void * 
An univerſal ſway ; ere circling worlds 
Were made, ere yon cerulean arch 
T' expand its recent ſhape; or ere the fun 
Was from the blended 'maſs,” formleſs and rude, 
Sever'd, and fix'd the lucid, central point 
Of fair creation's wide extentipt round, 
Bleſt Power! I feel thy ſacred influence now; = 
Thine is the generous plan that patriots form; 
Thine, is the glow that warms the poet's mind ; ; 
Guided by thee he wanders forth, beneath 
The filver moon and conſcious ſtars bk 
dior ple pleaſe, 


The gloomy Night, whoſe duſky 
in ſtodious minds the lofty thought. 


And wake 

Not ſo the ſons. of riot ſpend their hours, 
Sworn foes, at once, to ſilence and to 2 
Theſe to ill deeds the midnight revels fire, 

To rude intemperance, and to lawleſs lone, 
See o'er the North a blaze of meteors ſpread 
In myſtic dance, and convolutions wild, 

Dilated now, now denſed, now brightneſs all, 
Now ftain'd with ſanguine dye, ſwiftly . mix, 


3 They 


And Love 3 w ich, neon 
Whatever i is. To Him be endleſs praiſe. 


* 
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; W chart,” cate iſh, and renew . 


On theſe pals fuper] tion turns her 


And ſees, or thinks ſhe ſees, portended _ 
Yet theſe, or what e'er ele th the worlds above, 


' Meteors, or ſtorms, ffs, wh are but thy path. 


Father of light and whate er we ſee, 


Whate er we know, is but the varied Go p. 


He, in black darkneſs oft, and thickeſt gloom, 
Involves his awful os or mounts the blaze 
Of unextinguiſn'd li 2 and round the world, 
The wonderin world wn Almighty Power 
d, ſuſtains, directs 


7 he Moonlight Night. 
Hail! Empreſs of the ſtar-beſpangl ed ſky! 
5 


| At thy, benign approach ps — 


1 


Fer raven-colour'd veſt, from her cave 


Starts forth — to viſibility. — A — And now, | 
Wich thy bright edging, . burniſh'd on the eye, 


The tree-tops glitter, ills and vales and plains 
Thuy ſofteſt, Edo ence feel. ---- The weary ox, 
Forgetful of the labours of the day, 
Slumbers, at eaſe beneath thy friendly beams. 
What tho' the lamp wick late illum'd the day 
Its blaze withdraws, to light up other worlds, 
I cannot mourn its abſence, while this ſcene | 
Invites to ſpeculation more refind: 120 
Witneſs this canopy of cluſter'd ſtars, - 

In dazzling order ſpread, immenſely bright ; ; 
2 yon glittering mounts, and vales and plains, 
| Danging beneath thy ſilver ſheddin : 1 


3 Pe choral warblers of the day ; 
"YU though. the choral warblers of the day, 


more ſymphonious, lull attention's ear 
Bo, thy+ Fea, 


net fings, no laughin finch ; 
8 . ae 5 on the ſpray, Oh! ſmiling Night! 
on haſt, thy charms, whilſt philomel 


bs Ling 7 e Ou! let me Proms th? extatic {well, 


voice return'd ; ſo ſoft's the ſound, 
Nymphk, enamour d, doubles every note; 
Save, ever and anon, thy ſofteſt trill - 
In imperfection dies upon her tongue. 


If aught of ſound th* enamour'd breaſt can ooh, 


And from its courſe avert N grief, 1 
* 14 
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vis thine, thou ſweet muſician ; tho? thy dirge 
Be querulous, yet does it fill the mind 
With ſolemn muſing, and celeſtial wonder. 
Nor do I ſcorn, O Night! thy loving bird, 
As on his ivy ſlanting turret perch d, 
Wooing thy browneſt ſolitude, he hoots, 
To ſome diſcordant ; O tis a pleaſing ' - 
- Melancholy ſound, which fancy well may melodize: 
How 2 jarring ſtrings —— ſounds are 
wn. | 
Behold ! 3 DEI TY immenſe 18 T7 
N ht! yon falling ſtar! 
Tis HE who ſhines in all, th' ETERNAL ONE, 
Who form'd, and rules with awe the wondrous Whole, 
Here let the Ar nEIs T tremble as he looks, | 
And bluſh into belief. But can there livre 
A monſter ſo abſurd? Where art thou, then, 
O Conſcience? — What! aſleep! then muſt thou wake 
In torments wrapt, when death diſturbs thy dream. 
For know, poor crawling worm of little faith, 
Thou canſt not dye the wretch that thou haſt liv'd. 
Here will I gaze, and in the trance of thought 
Forget that I am mortal. But, behold! kay 
The proſpect leſſens ; for, alas! each ſtar 
From the fair face of ſun retires, eclips'd 
With luſtre more predominant. Farewell 
Sweet nurſe of virtue, contemplation ſage ; _ 
For I muſt leave thee now, the buſy day F 
My lingering chides. I go, till night returns, 
To plunge into that ſea of ſin, a bu/tling world. 


FFC 


een 4 . 

To make it evident that Sin is a great evil, 
we need but reflect a little on the nature and 
effefts of it, If we enquire into the nature of 
Sin, we ſhall find chat it is founded in the ſub- 
verſion of the dignity, and defacing the beauty 
of human nature; and that it conſiſts in the 
darkneſs of our underſtanding, the depravity of 
; our 


„„ SIN, 
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our affections, and the feebleneſs and impotence 
of the will. The underſtanding of a Sinner is 
incapable ef diſcerning the certainty and force 
of divine truths, the 1 1 of virtue, the 
unſpeakable pleaſure which now flows from the 
eat and prècious promiſes of the Goſpel, and 
e incomparably greater, een one day 
flow from the-accompliſhment and fruition of 
them. His affecrions, which if fed and bent 
irtue, had been incentives, as they were de- 
ſigned by Gop, to noble and worthy actions, 
being biaſſed and perverted, do now hurry him 
on to lewd and wieked ones: and by theſe the 
mind, if at any time it chance to be awakened 
and rendered ſenſible of its happineſs and duty, 
is overpowered and oppreſſed. If this were not 
the true tate of a Sinner; if the ſtrength of Sin 
did not thus confiſt in the diſorder and impo- 
tence of all the faculties of the ſoul, whence is 
it that the ſinner acts as he does? Is it not evi- 
dent that his underftanding is infatuated, when 
he lives as if he were merely wholly body ? as 
if he had 20 ſoul, or none but one reſulting 
from, and diflelv'd with its temperament and 
contexture? One deſign'd to no higher pur- 
poſe than to contrive, miniſter to, and partake 
of its Tenſualities ? Is it not evident that he has 
little expection of another world, who lays up 
W only in this; and lives as if he 
were born only 0 make proviſion for the fleſh to 
fulſil the luſts ar; ? *Tis true, all Sinners are 
not equally ſtupid or obdurate: but even in 
thoſe in whom ſome ſparks of underſtanding 
and conſcience remain unextinguiſh'd, how are 
the weak deſires of virtue baffled and over-pow- 
ered, by the much ſtronger paſſions which they 


have 
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have for the body and the world? Do they not 
find themſelves reduced to that wretched ftate 
of bondage, wherein the good that they would do, 
that they do not; but the evil that they would not 
do, that is preſent with them ? *Tis plain then 
that Sin is @ diſeaſe in our nature; that it not 
only extinguiſhes the grace of the ſpirit, and 
obliterates the image of Gop ſtamp'd on the 
ſoul in its creation; but alſo ſcatters and diffu- 
ſes I know not what venom and infection thro? 
it, that makes it eagerly purſue its own. miſery. 
*Tis a diſeaſe that produces more intolerable ef- 
fects in the ſoul,, than any whatever can in the 
body. The predominancy of any noxious Þþy- 
mour can breed no pain, no diſturbance equal 
to that of a predominant paſſion : no ſcars. or 
ruins which the worſt diſeaſe leaves behind it, 
are half ſo deform'd and loathſome as thoſe of 
vice : nay, that laſt change, which death itſelf 
produces, when it converts a beautiful body in- 
to duſt and rottenneſs, is not half fo contempt- 
ible or hateful as that of Sin, when it tranſ- 
forms man into a beaſt or devil. If we do not 
15 ſufficiently comprehend the nature of Sin, 
y viewing 1t as 1t exiſts in our minds and 
hearts, we may contemplate it in our ations. 
And here tis blindneſs and folly, raſhneſs and 
madneſs, incogitance, levity, &lſhood, and 
cowardice; *tis every thing that is mean and 
baſe. And all this aggravated by the moſt ac- 
curſed ingratitude that human nature is capable 
of. Theſe, and the like reflections on the nature 
of Sin, cannot chuſe but render it hateful. 
| Dr. Lucas's Enquiry after Happineſs, 
Vol. I. Seft. 2d. Chap. 3d. 
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Slander is a e ee of mind to think ill 
of all men, and afterwards to utter ſuch ſenti- 
ments in ſcandalous expreſſions. © Theophraſtus. 

That deluſive itch for Slander, too common 
in all ranks of people, whether to gratify a lit- 
tle ungenerous reſentment; --- whether oftener 
out of a principle of levelling, from a narrow- 

neſs and poverty of ſoul, ever impatient of me- 
rit and ſuperiority in others ;--- whether a mean 
ambition, or the inſatiate luſt of being witty (a 
talent in which ill- nature and malice are no in- 
gredients,)---- or, laſtly, whether from a natural 
cruelty of diſpoſition, abſtracted from all views 
and conſiderations of ſelf... To which one, or 
whether to all, jointly, we are indebted: for this 
contagious malady, thus much is certain, from 
whatever ſeeds it ſprings, the growth and pro- 
greſs of it are as deſtructive to, as they are un- 
becoming a civilized people. To paſs a hard 
and ill · natured reflection upon an undeſigning 
action; to invent, or which is equally bad, to 
propagate a vexatious report, without colour 
and grounds; to plunder an innocent man of 
his character and good name, a jewel which 
perhaps he has ſtarv'd himſelf to purchaſe, and 
probably would hazard his life to ſecure; to rob 
him at the ſame time of his happineſs and peace 
of mind, perhaps his bread, the bread may be 
of a virtuous family; all this, as Solomon ſays of 
the madman, who caſteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, and ſaith, am I not in ſport? all 
this out of wantonneſs, and oftener — worſe 
of motives ;z 
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motives; the whole appears ſuch a complicati- 
on of badneſs, as requires no words or warmth ” 
of fancy to aggravate. Pride, treachery, envy, 
hypocriſy, malice, cruelty, and ſelf-love, may 
have been ſaid, in one ſhape or other, to have 
occaſioned all the frauds and miſchiefs that ever 
happened in the world; but the chances againſt 
a coincidence of them all in one perſon are ſo 
many, that one would have ſuppoſed the cha- 
racter of a common Slanderer as rare and difficult 
Aa 9 0 agreement as that of a great genius, 
which ſeldom happens above once in an age. 
But in our days we have been very ſucceſsful 
in finding out the art, by a proper management 
of light and ſhade, to compound all theſe vices 


4+ together, ſo as to give body and ſtrength to the 


whole, whilſt no one but a diſcerning artiſt is 
able to diſcover the labours that join in finiſning 
the picture. And indeed, like many other bad 
originals in the world, it ſtands in need of all 
the diſguiſe it has.--- For who could be ena- 


mo of a character, made up of fo loathſome' + 


a compound, could they behold it naked;--- 


in its crooked and deformed ſhape,--- with all 


its natural and deteſted infirmities laid open to 
public view? e nk] . 

Ten thouſand are the vehicley in — oY 

deadly poiſon is prepared and communicated ta 
the * 2 by ſome artful hands, tis 

done by ſo ſubtle and nice an infuſion, that it 

1 not to be taſted or diſcovered but by its ef- | 
- How frequently is the honeſty and integrity 
of 'a man diſpoſed of by a ſmile'or a ſhrug ?--- 
How many and generous actions have been 
ſunk into oblivion, <4 a diſtruſtful look,. or 
| u ſtampt 


tempt with the 1 80 of proceeding from 


bad motives, by a ps: and ſeaſdnable 


whiſper ? 0 $i 3W ON 72 
Look jnga\compariitsiof. ee gentle 


natures ſhould: diſarm them, we ſhall find no 


better account. How large a a portion of cha- 


ſtity is ſent out of the world by diſtant hints; --- 


nodded away, and cruelly — into ſuſpicion, - 


by. the envy of thoſe who are paſt all temptation - 
of i it themſelves: ---- 1 n does the regs” ſt 


ration of a helpleſs creature bleed by a report, 
which the party, who is at the pains to 


gate it, beholds with much pY and fellow . | 


ing ;—. that ſhe is heartily ſorry for it, hopes 


in Gos it is not true: however, as Arch- 


biſhop. Tillotſon wittily obſerves upon it, is re- 


| ſolvedin the mean time to give the report her 
paſs, that at leaſt it may have fair play to take 
its fortune in the world, to be ed or 


not, according to the charity of thoſe into _—_ 


hands it ſhall. e © fall“ n 

So fruitful. is this vice in variety of ex 
ents, to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe Leif But it 
theſe ſmogther weapons cut ſo ſore,--- what 
ſhall we ſay of open and unbluſping ſcandal,--- 
ſubjected, to no;caution,--- tied down to no re- 


ſtraints ? --- If the one, like an arrow ſhot in 
the dark, does nevertheleſs fo much ſecret miſ- | 
chief, this, like the peſtilence which rageth 
at noon day, ſweepsgall before it, - levelling, 
without diſtinction, the good and the bad; a 


thouſand fall beſide it, and ten thouſand on its 


right hand; - they fall, ſo rent and torn ry 


this tender part of them, fo unmereifully butch - 


er' d, as re 0 recover either he 
n92d T te wounds 


* 
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wounds or the anguiſh ol heart hinh. they 
have occaſion T: 
But there; is nothing fo, bad bd will.not 
admit of ſomething to be ſaid in its defence. 
And here it may —2 whether the 
inconveniencies and ill effects which the-world 
feels, from the licentiouſneſs of this 

are not ſufficiently counterbalanced by the real 
influence it has upon mens lives and — 2 Pome 
That if there was no evil-ſpeaking;in the world, 
thouſands; would be encouraged to do ill, and 
would ruſh. into many indecorums, like a horſe 
into the battle, were they ſure to. eas. the 
tongues of men, &c. &. 

o thoſe, who in this objection are really 
concerned for the cauſe of virtue, may be re- 
cõmmended what would much more effectually 
ſerye her intereſt, and be a ſurer token of their 
_ zeal and attachment to: her: and that is, in 
all ſuch plain inſtances where it ſeems to be du- 
ty, to fix a diſtinction betwixt the good and the 
bad, to let their actions ſpeak it, inſtead of 
their, words, or at leaſt to let chem bock * | 
one language. 

Wi. all cry. out that the Ag is corrupt. | 
and 1 fear too juſtly ; but we never reflect 
what we have to thank for it, and that it is our 
open countenance of vice whiclt gives the 
to our private cenſures of it, which is its chief 
protection and encouragement.— To thoſe 
however who ſtill believe that evil - M pealing is 
ſome. terror to evil. doers, one may anſwer, as a 
great man has done upon the occaſion,.— that 
after all our exhortations againſt it, tis not to 
be feared but that there will be evil-{ 

A ough left in the world to chaſtiſe the guilty, 
Uu 2 * and 
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— and we may ſafely truſt them to an ill-natu- 
red world, that there will be no failure of juſtice 
upon this ſcore.--- The paſſions of men are pret- 
ty ſevere executioners, and to them let us leave 
eee taſk;--- and rather ourſelves en- 
deavour to cultivate that more friendly one, re- 
commended by the apoſtle, of — all bit- 
terrieſs, and wrath, and clamour, and evil. ſpeał - 
ing. be put away from us, of being kind _ | 
one another, tender hearted, for forgiving one 

. een as God for Chriſt's forgave 

_ geil "TONERS Sermon on'Evil-ſpeaking. 


are always drawn ſmaller et 

ail 1 Pip, a 115 bu. larger, = "A ſmall 
acquaintance. with the world will evince the 
truth of this ſaying; good and great actions 
are, by a malignity of temper, repreſented as 
tes, at the 1 8 time that the little Aden 
d me are Mmagnified to an enormous ſize. 
"Fe n of 2 © ſo frequently met 
with amongſt mankind, owes its riſe to a real 
Want of the ae of PORES eperolity, 


Fs Wu vip 


Good name * man or e 1 
e the immediate jewel of our ſouls. ang: 
Who fteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; 'tis Samet „no- 
was mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands. 
But he that filthes from me my 
6 me io that which not — way Oi him, 
id mak ces me poor dee. \ SHAKESPEAR) ; Octelle, | 


And bow finely has he gchneated 0 moſt 
abominable- vice, in his Cymbeline : 


4 4 rris fland err 
if] 1 than 2 8 whoſe 
ut-yenoms all the worms ile, whoſe breath 
2 on the ofing Lind, and doth belie | 
een 0 of he world, Kings, queens, STI 
+ & M. 


-- 
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Maids, matrons, 2 en. 8 
en. 


This viperous flander 
Abd Spenser in his Fatty Queer, Book wy. 
Cant, 8.” after ure Gander 23. a9 of 
i roxged ate, ee = 7 
Wich filthy 16cks about her bake * 5 
© "Ghawiity her nails for fellneſs, and for ire, 

And thercout ſacking venom to her pars entre; 


end. A foul, a loathly creature ſure, in fight,” 4 
And in conditions to be loath'd no leſs; e b. 
2 Fox he mes ſtuſt with rancour and deſpite 
Dp to the throat; that oft with bitternes |, -. 
It forth would break, 12 wk 2 7 
Pouring out ſtreams of and 4 
Gainſt An track! e e n 
a P int 
And wickedly backbite: ber name men Sar call 


Her nature is, all goodneſa to abu, 
And cauſeleſs crimes continually to frame, 
With which ſhe 1 bo 
And ſteal away crown of their good name. 
ee ever knight ſo bold, ne ever dame 
Zo chaſte and loyal liv'd, but ſhe would frre 
Wich forged. cauſe them falſiy to defame z ; 0 

3 n ſo well was doen + alive 

But ſhe with een 


Her words were not as common words were meant, 
1“ expreſy the meaning of the inner mind; _ 
But noiſome breath, and poiſonous ſpirit ent 121 
From inward parts, with canker'd malice li lin'd,. Ye 
And breathed forth with blaſt of * wind; 
Which, ng thro' the'ears, wo EY 
— op nd the foul itfelf with of kind 
the tings of aſps, that kill with ſmart, , 

Teo tg s <d prick, and wound the inner part 


And ur gives the following brief 
but ee of detraction wud Ca. 


lane wm their Nt ranat 
| 0 Catumny 
& Not. ee ä 
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e 'Calumny 3 is a filthy-and ee infect” 
oh of the . ; for it is eme. by 


Find, againſt the 
Ving of eſteem, and wounds them unexpected 


8. it; Patience blunts its edge.“ 


* ' 


the moſt wicke an | 


en ben of man- 
worthy and moſt deſer- 


ly. And to whom is it pleaſing ? To the moſt 
vile, the perfidious, the talkative. But what is 
its ſource ? From What origin does it proceed? 
From Faſbocd for its father, from Envy for its 
mother, and from Curioftty for its nurſe. N or 
is PD itſelf without an offspring: El it 
a le degets firife, and contention, hatred 

' Blood and murder but nou- 
riſhes 9 deſtructive evils. And now, let us 
enquire what is the antidote to this diſeaſe ? 


Innoetite and Patlence. Imocente ae, us to 


4 ogprobriis folks, mutemęue Ra Torr 
_ 4 s honor Juyat,' & mendax infamia terret 
. mfr. anch, & mendicandum ? 


> 
4 


4 
5 


+ 
N 


cr e 1 Hon. Eb. I. pi 16. 


"= I be We with unjuſt difgr aces” 


the guilty colours of my face? 
"> Pe Orale can charm, unreal 1 


e coul 
Whom, but a vicious or re N h beugen. 


r ent 87 bo » 


It che advice of Count 7 effin to the young 
Prince of Storden,” . Beware of. choſe men who 
infinuate theipſeves into your favour, by 
ſpeaking. ill ef others; ſpurn them from you; 
blaſt their hopes at once; whatever information 
8 55 may pretend to bring, their real deſign is 

ne, 1 my{elf in my tame have 

* d deal of * mankind of various nations; 

ad Teta ſafely affirm, that I never yet met wit! 
2 Bacbbiter, who was not in other reſpects alſo a 
bad man. They axe a Kind of trading _—_ 
they 


- 
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they have no ſooner delivered their cargo, chan 
they mike in 4 Felt loading, which is to be 
vended at the next port they chance to make. 

_ Calumny is the certain d of a light, reſt- 
leſs, jealous, and malicious ſpirit, that ſeeks to 
content itſelf, or to pleaſe o dern. by ſo crumb.) R 
nal a practice. & 


The moſt vehement 8 and Ds efamers 
are generally ſuch as are themſelyes obnaxi- 
ous to the greateſt reprouches x, thoſe very per- 
ſans, who 19 r the preſent ſeem to ap laud them, 
conſider them with horror and Ede ion, and. 


juſtly give them wretched characters when they... | 
; ſpe their ſentiments. - 

St. Bernard ſays, the Detraftor carries the De. 25 
vil in his mouth; ſo he who hearkeneth unto 


him may be equally faid to carry the Devil in 
his ear. 


Cloſe your ear againſt him that ſhall open his 


mouth ſecretly againſt another; if you reject his 
words, they fly back and wound the reporter; 


if you receive Gy they T e ad 


wound you. 


1 ſhunn'd with caution the offcious tale . OT 

Saw what was bare, but ne'er withdrew a veil, _ 
I never forged, to u another's fat, 951 
Falſe facts, nor did I thoſe I heard rela tee. 


e 
pany, which happens bus. too often, min- 

7 not the poiſon of your malignant reflections, 
nor bid higher than the reſt in the auction of . 
Slander ; wean leſs be the meſſenger of ſuch a- 
buſes, to the perſon concerned. The by. 
of. ill news is the daily cauſe of infinite vexati- 
ons. You obl ige not thoſe you bring ſuch 4 


* 
3 
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Serge e, ggg. 
thors-0f-the: report. 1 


Let us then, from We foregoing deſc 
of this abominable vice, and of its moſt Rad.” | 
ful uences, conſtantly pray with the 
Royal Pſalmiſt, + Set a watch (O Lord) before 
my on; keep the" door of my lips. Being aſſu- 
red fur our encouragement, that, He that back- 
bitethi not with his tongue, nor doth evil to bis” 
neighbour, nor 'taketh up a reproach againſt his © 
negbbour, ſhall abide in the tabernacle of the 1 | 
. W * bill. N IP 


*. 5h 8 L E E p. 


e May goetb” forth to bis work, and to bis la- 
2 il the” Evening'; but then his ſtrength 1 
fails, his ſpirits flag, and he ſtands in need not 
only of ſotme reſpite from toil, but of ſome kind- 
ly and ſovereign refreſpments. What an admira- 
ble proviſion for this purpoſe is Sleep! Sleep 


introduces a moſt welcome vacation, both for 
the ſoul and body. The exerciſes of the brain, 


and the labours-of the hands, are at once diſ- 


continued: fo that the weary limbs repair their 


exhauſted vigour, while the perffve thoughts drop 
their load of f ſorrows, and the 52% ones reſt from 
the farigue of intenſe application. ---- Moſt re- 


viving cordial !- be en beneficial to our ani- 


mal d intellectual powers. It ſupplies the 


fieſply machine, and Beens all its nice movements 


in a proper poſture for eafy play. It animates 
the thinking faculties with freſh alacrity, and re- 
| kindles 
+ Pſalm cxli. * Pſalm xv. | 
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kindles their ardour for the ſtudies of the dawn. 
Without theſe enlivening recruits, how ſoon 
would the moſt robuſt conſtitution be waſted 
into a walking ſteleton, and the moſt learned 
ſage degenerate into a hoary ideot.---- Some 
time ago I beheld, with ſurprize, poor Florio. - 
His air was wild, his countenance meagre, his 
thoughts roving, and ſpeech diſconcerted. In- 
quiring into the cauſe of this ſtrange alteration, 
I was inform'd, that for ſeveral nights he had 
not cloſed his eyes in ſleep. For waht of which 
noble reftorative, that ſprig Eutiy youth, who was ' 
once the life of the Acer afd the darling 
of the company, is become a ſpettacle of miſe· 
ry and horror. 5 

How many of our fellow - creatures ate, at 
this very inſtant, confined to the bed of Janguiſh-" 
ing; and complaining, with that illuſtrious ſuf- 
ferer of old, weariſome nights are appointed fe * 
me *, Inſtead of indulging ſoft re Oe A 
are counting the tedious hours; telling every 
- ſtriking clock; or meaſuring the very moments 
by throbbing pulſe. How many, oh 7d with 
pain, moſt paſſionately long to obtain lit- 
tle truce from their agonies, in peaceful Slum- 
bers! How many, ict with aiſquietude, and 
reſtleſs even on de downy p 10 1 would : 
purchaſe this tranſient oblivida* f their woes 
almoſt at any rate! 

Since Sleep is fo abſolutely neceſſary, ſo i in- 
eſtimably valuable; obſerve what a fine” appa- 
ratus Almighty Gop has made, to accommo- 
date us with the balmy bleſſing. With how kind 
a precaution he removes whatever might ob- 


r ſtruct 


/ . Job vii. Jo. 
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ſtruct its acceſs, or impede its influence He 


draws around us the curtain of darkneſs, which 
inclines us to a drowſy indolence, and conceals 


every object that might too ſtrongly agitate the 


ſenſe. - He conveys peace in our apartments; and 
impoſes ſilence on the whole creation, Every 
animal is bidden to tread ſoftly, or rather to 
ceaſe from its motion, when man is retiring to 
his repoſe.----, May we not diſcern in this gra- 
cious diſpoſition of things, the tender cares of a 
nur ing mol ber; who huſhes every noiſe, and ſe- 
cludes. every diſturbance, when ſne has laid eve- 

child ”, love to reſt? So, by ſuck ſoothing, 


circumſtances, and gently working opiates, Hz 
giveth to his beloved Sleep. Pſalm exxvii. 2. 


RkAsOx, now, reſigns her ſedate office; and 
fancy, extravagant fancy, leads the mind thro? 
a maze. f vanity. The. head is crowded with 
falſe unages, and tantalized with the moſt ridi- 


culous miſapprehenſions of things. Some are 


expatiating amidſt fairy - fields, and gathering 
garlands of viſionary bliſs; while * bodies 
are ſtretched on a wiſp of ſtraw, and ſheltered 


139 


by the cobwebs of a barn. Others, quite in- 


ſenſible of their rooms of ſtate, are mourning 
in a doleful dungeon, or ſtruggling with the ra- 
ging billows. Perhaps with haſty ſteps they 
climb the craggy cliff; and with real anxiety 
fly from the imaginary danger. Or elſe, be- 
numbed with ſudden fear, and finding them- 
felves unable to eſcape, they give up at onee 
their hopes and their efforts; and, though re- 
clined on a couch of ivory, are ſinking, all 


| helpleſs and diſtreſſed, in the furious whirlpool, 


So unaceountable are the vageries of the brain, 


while 


— - 
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while Sleep maintains its dominion over the 
limbs. 

It is a ſignal inſtance of a Providence intent 
on our welfare, that we are preſerved ſafe in the 
hours of ſumber. How are we then loſt to all 
apprehenſions of danger; even tho' the mur- 
derer be at our bed- ſide, or his naked ſword at 
our breaſt! deſtitute of all concern for ourſelves, 
we are unable to think of, much more to pro- 
vide for, our own ſecurity. At theſe moments 
therefore we lye open to innumerable perils : 

rils from the reſiſtleſs rage of flames: perils 
oe the inſidious artifices of thieves, or the 
outrageous violence of robbers ; without either 
_ vigilance to obſerve the foe; or ſtrength to re- 
ſiſt the aſſault : perils from the irregular work- 
ings of our own thoughts; and eſpecially from 
the incurſions of our ſpiritual enemy. What 
dreadful miſchief might that reſtleſs, that im- 
placable adver/ary of mankind work, were there 
not an inviſible hand to controul his rage, and 
protect poor mortals! what ſcenes of horror 
might he repreſent to our imaginations, and 
* {care us with dreams, or terrify us with viſi- 
ons.” But the Shepherd of T/rael, who never 
ſlumbers; nor fleeps, interpoſes in our behalf; 
at once to cheriſh us under his wings, and'to 
defend us as with a ſhield. He vouchſafes to 
vatch over our ſleeping minutes, and to ſtop 
all the avenues of ill. Oh! Creator! who 
lulls us to our reſt, by bringing on the ſilent 
ſhades; and plants his own ever watchful eye 
as our centinel, while we enjoy the needful re- 

ole. 85 | 
b HERVEV's Contemplations on the Night. 
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Soctrv is in its own nature an inſtrument 
of happineſs, and it is made much more ſo by 
the indigencies and infirmities of men. Man, 
of all creatures in the world, is leaſt qualified 
to live alone, becauſe there is no creature that 
175 ſo many neceſſities to be relieved. And this 

take to be one of the great arts of Providence, 
to ſecure mutual amity, and the 8 
of good turns in the world; it being the nature 
of indigency, like common danger, to endear 
men to one another, and make them herd toge- 
ther like fellow ſailors in a ſtorm. And this 


indeed is the true caſe of mankind ; we all fail 


principles, and | dr by prudent rules, tend 

much by their ſtated meetings to promote the 
edification, the advantage, and the happineſs of 
men; to ſoften their cares, by relaxing the 
mind from more important affairs, and to ren- 

er life more pleaſing and happy. And ſuch 
Pest as by their inſtitution * a tenden- 
cy to promote a knowledge of the arts and ſci- 
ences, to ſerve each other in their temporal 
employments, and to reheve ſuch as ſtand in 
need of their aid, are cetainly entitled to the 
higheſt applauſe from every lover of mankind, 
and are at the fame time an ornament to the 
country to which they belong. 
FA 1 48 Method 
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Mlethod and order are known and confeſs d 


to be the life and ſpirit of all regular Societies 
and great deſigns, without which they can nei- 
ther proſper nor ſubſiſt; their proſperity, nay, 
their very being, depends upon certain regular 
diſpoſitions af perſons, times, and places, for 
the better execution gf their deſigns, and pro- 
moting the ends of their inſtitution. "If 


Treating upon this ſubject, I cannot think it a. 
miſs to introduce here a CHARGE deliver d to A 
LODGE of the Antient and Honourable So- 
ciety of FREE and Acceeyted MASONS, 
in the Subſtance of a Sermon preached at Boſton 
in New-England he 27th of December, 1749. 
To ſuch of my Readers as are f that Fraternity it 
2w1ll undoubtedly prove acceptable, and to ſuch as 
are nat { perſuade myſelf it cannot be diſagreeable. 


The principal intention in forming Societies 
is undoubtedly the uniting men in the ſtricter 
bands of love; for \men, conſider'd as ſocial 
creatures, muſt derive their happineſs from each 
other; every man being deſigned by Providence 
to promote the good of others, as he tenders 
his own advantage; and by that intercourſe to 

ſecure their — 1 ffices, by being, as occaſion 
may offer, ſerviceable unto then. 
Chriſtianity in general (for I now enter not 
upon the melancholy diviſions ſo rife among 
us) never cireumſcribes our benevolence within 
the narrow confines of nature, fortune, profit, 
or perſonal obligation. What I would advance 
is this: That we reſtrain not our love to our 
next neighbour only, this being merely a point 
of conveniency, - nor t our acquaintance ſole- 
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ly, this being the effect of inclination, purely 


to gratify ourſelves, --- We are not to careſs 


our friends only, becauſe gratitude and common 


juſtice require even that at our hands; - nor 


yet thoſe . from whom we expect to re- 
ceive benefit, for this intereſt and policy will 
prompt us to; --- nor our relations only, for 
this the ties of blood and mere nature dictate; - 
nor is our love and charity limited to them 
particularly who are of the ſame Church or O- 

inion with us: For by the very fame reaſon 
that we are induced to believe ourſelves” in the 


right, they may imagine themſelves ſo too; 
and what we may judge to be a perfection a- 


mong ourſelves, they may condemn as a ble- 
miſh. Be it ſo the: That in ſome points, er 
rather modes of worſhip, we may differ or diſ- 
fent from each other, yet ſtill the LODGE 
reconciles even theſe. There we all meet ami- 
* converſe ſociably together; --- there 
we harmonize in principles, though we differ 


in pun&tilios 3/---- there we join in converſation, 
and intermingle intereſts ; - there we diſcover 
no eftrangement of behaviour, nor alienation of 


affection; - we ſerve one another moſt readily 
in all the kind offices of a cordial / friendſhip. 


Thus are we united, tho? diſtinguiſhed ; united 


in the ſame grand chriſtian fundamentals, tho? di- 
ftinguiſhed by ſome circumſtantials; united in 
one important band of brotherly love, though di- 
ſtinguiſned by ſome peculiarities of ſentiment. 
Freedom of opinion thus indulged, but its 
points never diſcuſſed, is the happy influence 
under which the unity of this truly antient and 
bonourable Society has been preſerved from time 


 immemorial. And whoryer is an apright maſon 


e 
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can neither. be an atheiſt, deiſt, or libertine. 
For he is under the ſtricteſt, obligation to be a 
good "_ * 8 and to act with ho- 
nour | honeſty, Wever diſtinguiſhed 9 
different opinions in the circumſtantials of bo 
gion. Upon which account MASONRY. is be- 
come the centre of union, and the means of 
conciliating friendſhip among men that might 
have otherwiſe remained at perpetual diſtance, 
cauſing them to love as brethren, as heirs ot 
the ſame hope, partakers of the ſame promiſes; 

children of the ſame Gop, and candidates for 
ba cy BD CID Fong ga 

| We read W ert i 
St. Paul, that the chief accuſation whereon he 
founded his plea, was, his being ringleader of the 


6.4 


felt of the nazarenes---and this ſec (ſaid the jews) 


we know that every where it is ſpoken - againſt 
And wherefore was this ſect ſo ſpoken againſt ? 
Was it from any evil they knew of its profeſ- 
ſors ? Or from mere ignorance or blind preju- 
dice? We find nothing of the former, but un- 
doubted proof of the latter. And this I take 
to be pretty much our caſe, in reſpect to maſon- 
Y - as flowing from the fame corrupted princ® 
les. I have had the honour of being a mem» 
— of this antient and honourable Soe i Err 
many years, have ſuſtained matfy of its offices, 
and can and do aver, in this ſacred place, and 
before the grand ARCHITECT of the world, that 
1 never. could obferve aught therein but what 
was juſtifable and commendable, according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of Society; this being found- 
ed on the rules of the goſpel, the doing the 
will of Gon, and the ſubduing our paſſions, and 
highly conducing to every ſacred and ſocial vir- 
7 * rue, 
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tue. But not to inſiſt on my own experiences, 
the very antiquity of our conſtitution furniſhes a 
ſufficient argument to confute all gain - fayers. 
For no combination of wicked men, for a wick- 
ed purpoſe, ever laſted long. The want of vir- 
tue, on which mutual truſt and confidence is 


founded, ſoon divides and breaks them to pie- 
ces. Nor would men of unqueſtionable wil- 


dom, known integrity, ſtrict honour, undoubt- 
ed veracity, and good ſenſe (though they might 
be trepaned into a fooliſh or ridiculous Society, 
which could pretend to nothing valuable) ever 
continue in it, (as all the world may ſee they 
— done, and now do) or 8 towards 
pporting and propagating it to poſterity— 
K As to any 0 N at Babe been raiſed 
againſt this Society, they are as ridiculous as 
they are groundleſs: --- For what can diſcover 
more egregious folly in any man, than to at- 
tempt to villifie what he knows nothing of? At 
that rate, he may with equal juſtice abuſe or ca- 
lumniate any thing elſe that he is unacquainted 
with. But there are ſome peculiar cuſtoms 
among us. Surely theſe can be liable to no cen- 
ſure. Hath not every Society ſome peculiarities, 
which are not to be revealed to men of different 


communities ?--- But ſome among us behave 


not ſo well as might be expected: We fear this 
is too true, and are heartily ſorry for it; let us 
therefore every one try to mend one. But even 
this objection is of no weight with a man of in- 
genuity and candour. For if the unworthineſs 
of a profeſſor caſt a reflection upon the profeſ- 
ſion, it may be inferred, by parity of reaſon, 
that the miſconduct of a chriſtian is an argu. 


ment againſt chriſtianity; But this is a conclu- 


ſion 


. - correſpondence, to be 
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fioh which I preſume no man will allow; and 
yet it is no more than what he muſt ſubſcribe 
to, who is ſo unreaſonable as to inſiſt on the 
other. | | Th: 5 7 
Upon the whole, then, it appears, that the 
rules of this Society have a direct tendency to 
render converſation agreeable, as well as inno- 
cent; and ſo to influence our practice, as to be 
uſeful to others, and profitable to ourſelves ; 
for to continue in ny; and maintain à fair 
iſpoſed reciprocally to 
all offices of humanity, and to act upon mutual 
terms of Benevolence, which are the characteri- 
ſticks of chriſtianity, are likewiſe the cement of 
this Society. And how good it is to aſſiſt, com- 
fort, and relieve the oppreſſed, I need not now 
obſerve. Nor is it leſs obvious, how pleaſant 
it is to contribute to the innocent delight, and 
promote the lawful advantage of one another; 
and always to converſe with ſecurity, without 
any the leaſt ſuſpicion of fraudulent, injurious, 
or malicious practices. 8 
Now, in order to cheriſh and promote this 
harmony within doors and without, let us firſt 
lay hold on the ſureſt means to ſtop the mouth 
of detraction, by endeavouring to lead a pure 
- and-unblemiſh'd life. Let us conſider; my bre- 
thren, that not the reputation Mone only, but 
that of the whole Society, is affected by a bro- 
ther's miſbehaviour. Inveſted as we are with 
that diſtinguiſhing BADGE, which at this day 
is the glory of the greateſt potentates upon 
earth, we ſhould: ſcorn to act beneath the dig- 
nity of our profeſſion. Let us then walk wor- 
thy of our vacation, and do honour to our pro- 


feſſion. 


\ 
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25 us. rejoice, 7 — opportunity of ſerving 
obliging Fa N for Ne and. only. 
© ering the great end of our in- 
1 3 Pe therly love, relief, — truth, oblige 

ly to be compaſſionate benevolent, 

49G — 155 = compli and comfort which 
any — requires, and we 
7 ſt inconvenience to 

ö e Satan of affection. 
awed. among. thoſe. who are upon 


be 
SE 
T2. 
IF} 


te + pes 1 "of 2 as they. 
| or among us, every one is, 
or ſhould be, another ſelf; ſo that he that hates 
ther, m — — abhox himſelf alſo; he 
a ＋ I other, —— his own nes 
8 er of his own body; t then 
E 3 the idle, 
indolent, and — ST ; but upon pon the uplor: 
ueceſsleſs brother. 
Let us next remember the regulations of this 
ey are calculated not anly for. the preventi- 
enmity, 97 and diſſention; but for 
2 I e e of loye, peace, and friendſhip; 
then here ſurely converſation muſt be attended 
With mutual confidence, freedom, and compla- 
cency. He. who neither. contrives miſchief a- 
inſt others, nor ſuſpects any againſt himſelf, 
E Ws mind always 33 and his affections 
ſed. All the human faculties rejoice. in 
2 harmony, aud. proportion; by this our So- 
ciety ſubſiſts . and upon this depends its 4v:/dom, 
ſtrength, and beauty. Let therefore. no narrow 
diftintions — this goodly frame, or 


diſturb 
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diſturb its Symmetry. But when good and wor- 
thy men offer themſelves, let them ever Have 
the firſt place in our eſteem. | But us for the 
abettors of atheiſm, irreligion, libertiniſm, infi- 
delity, let us in the words of the prophet att 
our hands from them, juſt as a perſon would do, 
who happens to have burning codls or ſome ve- 
nemous creature faſtening upon his fleſh. In 
ſuch a caſe none would ſtand # moren to ebn- 
| e — — 
ediency. of the thing; but inſtantiy | 
the Ferelovs item rde  Irfſtantly pi — 
3 cliſengage himſelf from the clingi 
miſchief : ſo ſhould every pri ae of 
fuch nee FR ee tl Fil r 
There is one eſſential ier rty Which belongs 
ht nich had l. de to have flippec 
me, and whith, however condemned, 48 highly 
worthy of all applauſe 4 and —— Feerery, A 
that ſhould be diſcloſed of a lodge is this, thai 
in our meetings we are all good = natured, 10. 
ving, and chearful one with another, But what 
are theſe ſecrets ? Why, if a brother in neceſ- 
firy ſeeks relief, it is an inviolable ſecret, be- 
cauſe true rharit) vaunteth not itſelf. If an over: 
taken brother be admoniſhed, it is in ſecret,; 
becauſe charith ix Kind. If pollibly little differ- 
ences, feuds, or animoſities ſhoulq invade our 
peaceful walls, they are ſtill kept ſecret, for 
charity ſulfereth long, is not tafily provoked, think- 
eth no evil.--- Theſe and many more (would 
titne permit) which IT could name; are the em- 
bellifhments that emhlazon the Maſon's Eſcutch- 
eon. Aid as 5 NY let A3 
that aromatic ſprig of caſta, of letimg our 17 
| 5 Hint before men, a may ſee bur god 
2 8 | 52 
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works; and that whereas they ſpeak ageinſ} us as 
evil doers, they may by our good n with _ 
Hal. behold, glorify G OD." 


Hoof c· bes · ib. bſ d. b b 
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gh * your, Ns in exerciſe, leſt her faculties 
ruſt for want of motion; to eat, oo or ſport 


too long, . ſtops the natural courſes gf her natu · 
ral actions; to dwell too long in the employ- 
ments of the body, is both The cauſe and ſign 
of a dull ſpirit. 8 
Let ” 2 learn to prize. and, value our 
Souls. Is ſuch a Ha wy piece, what 
then. is 0 Soul. ih The body is but a huſk or 
ſhell, the Soul is che Cray the body is but 
the caſk, the Soul is the precious liquor con- 
tained in. it; the body is but the cabinet, the 
Soul is the jewel; — body is but the. dwelling, 
the Soul the inhabitant; the body is but the 
lanthorn, the Soul or ſpirit i is the candle of the 
Lord that burns in it. And ſeeing there is ſuch 
difference between the Soul and ha Body in re- 
ſpect of excellency, ſurely our better part chal- 
langen our greater care and diligence to make 
be n for it: bodily proviſion is but half 
4 ſion, it is but one part of the man, and 
that the meaner and more ignoble too, if we 
conſider only, the time of this life; but if we 
conſider a future, ſtate, of endleſs duration after 
this Jer: then, bodily proviſion. will appear to 
pe, I do not. ſay quarter pfoviſion,. but no pro- 
viſion at all, in campariſon, there being no pro- 


| en between Ja. ort * of dime, . 
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the finite ones of eternity. Let us not then be 
ſo fooliſh as to employ all our time and pains, 
and beſtow. all our choughts about cheriſhing, 
accommodating, and gratifying our bodies, in 
making. proviſian fon - the fleſb, to - fulfil. the 1 . 
thereof (as the Apoſtle phraſeth it), and ſu 
our Souls to lye by neglected, in a miſerable, 
7 blind, and naked condition. Some phi- 
oſophers will not allow the body to be an eſ- 
ſential part of man, but only the veſſel or vehi- 
cle of the Soul. For as it muſt. be l | 
ed but an inferior part at moſt, 
therefore ſo to be treated, and dieted, and — 
vided, as to render it calm and compliant with 
the Soul, tractable 496 obſeq d 1 the, dic- 
tates of reaſon, not per indulged 
as to encourage it to 9 rider, and to take 
the reins in its own hand, ſo to uſu; dominion 
over the better part, as to ſink and depreſs it 
into a ſordid compliance with its own luſts. ff 

This is our duty; but, alas! what is our prac- 
tice? Our great. partiality towards our bodies, 
and neglect of our Souls, ſhews . clearly. ae 
part, we prefer. We are careful enough of 

wounding or maiming our, bodies, but we make 
bold to laſh and wound our ſouls daily; for 
every ſin we commit being contrary to its na- 
ture, is a real ſtripe, nay a mortal wqund to the 
Soul, and we ſhall find it to be ſo if dur conſci- 
ences be once awakened: to feel the ſting and 
ſmart of it. We are induſtrious enough to pre- 
| ſerve our bodies from flayery and thraldom, = 
| we make nothing of ſuffering our Souls to be 
ſlaves and drudges to our luſts, and to live in 
the vileſt bondage to the moſt degenerate of 
ue, the Gerl. We are thrifty and Pom 
ei ent 
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dent enough not to with any thifie that 
mi rhe — Siber 4 

don; and we 10 eſteem then; as that 
| we will Part with all we have to preſerve their 
 Ekiſtetice but at the ſame kite mäke little ac“ 
count of what is moſt beneficial to vur Souls, 
the means of grace and ſalvatioh, the word of 
God, and duties of his worſhip ahd fetvice; we 
eum be cfttent to fell out Souls themſelves for 
| ——— tiothihg; or What is worſe than no- 


| thing, the epi bf an inotdinate and unrea- 
fon e ap bs | £1 OS <3 552 
” You va lay, "OW ah de HER Geir 
of out Squls ? What ſhall we do for them? 1 
er, the ſaine ue do for our bodies; firſt; 
+ feed our bodies, bur Souls are alſo to be 
fed, for the Food of the Soul is knowledge; 
Eſpecially knowledge in the things of Go, 100 
the — i that concern its eternal peace and 
hap — — „ the doctrine of chriſtianity, the word 
# teal and preached; 1 Peter il. 2. - 4s 
wt Bern huber Acfire he Aurre milk of the wird. 
that” x me grow 1 Heb. v. 12. the Apo: | 
ſtle th of milk and ſtrong meat; milk 
he thers calls the ah, 7 les of the doctrine of 
Chriſt; Aud ave fed you with milk 
Am hot With We for hitherto you were not able 
to bly of. Jo we fee in the Apoſtle's phraſe 
of = flock is teaching and inftruting 
of thefn. is the Wich of prac- 
tice; it nt 5 pofible to do God's will before 
we Know it ; the word muſt be received into 
an honeſt and good heart, and umderſtood, be⸗ 
fore 2 5 fruit on be brought forth. 
TR We heal and cure our bodies, ben 
ter are inwardly ſick, of outwardly hatr'd; mY 
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is the ſickneſs of the Soul, Matt. ix, 19. 
that be- whale need: not a phyſiciqn, 824 the 
be fick, ſaith our Saviour, by way of 
which Arps Hor in the next verſe / _— 
came ta £4 but ſinnex 
— . — . — 
arty repentance 18 not to 
expiate the guilt of it, but to. qualify us ta par 
ec of the benefit of that atone ment 


our Say iour Chriſt hath made by: the {agrifice. « 
himſelf, and reſtore us to the favour of Gos. 


which we had forfeited, | 
Thirdly, We cloath, and adorn ous bodies, our 
Souls allo are to. be . th holy and vir- 
tuous habits, and adorned- wich good works, _ 
1. Pet. v. 51 pt cy ter And 
in the ſame epiſtle, Chap. iii. 3. he exhorty wer 
men to adorn themſelves, ot with that eutward 
adorning of plaiting of- Hair, and ef wearing golds 
Sete ieh e. l Gl amen 
rit, which is in : 4 great prices 
And in Rev. xix. 8. the righteonſneſs of the 
ſaints is called ue linen, and the ſaints are ſaid 
to be claaibed in white raiment. On tho eontta: 
— vicious habits and ſinful actions are compa» 
red to filthy garments, 4 the high prieſt 


is ſaid to bY cloathed- with filthy garmeritss 


which is interpreted his Iniguitiss, ener perion- 
al, or of the people whom he repreſented. I 
baue cauſed thy iniquity to paſs from thee, and will 
cloath thee with change of Ratment, Zach. iii. 4. 

. Fourthly, We arm and defend our bodies; — 
gur Souls have as much need of armour as theyz 
for the life of a chriſtian is a continual: warfare, 
and we have dale and vigilent enemies to en- 
counter witha the . the world, and this 
corrupt 
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corrupt fleſn we carry about with us. We had 
need therefore to take to us the chriſtian pano- 
Ply, to put on the whole armour of God, that we 
may be able to withſtand: in the evil Day, and ba- 
wing done all, may ſtund; having our loins girt 
with truth, and having the breaſt-plate of righte- 
9 E our feet Hod with the preparation of 
opel of peate; above all, taking the ſhield of 
pet via and for a belmet the hope of ſalvation, and 
4 ford of the ſpirit, which i is the word of God, | 
vi. 13. 14. 

The ins of of Gov being Agressble 
to the nature of man, and perfectly conforma- 
ble to the dictates of right reaſon, man's judg- 
ment gives ſentence to the divine laws, and 
condemns him when he vislates any of them; 
and fo the ſinner becomes a tormentor to him- 
ſelf, for no guilty perſon is abſolved at his own 
tribunal, hirnſelf being judge. 

The ſouls: of men were held in ſo high eſti. 
mation by the primitive chriſtians, that in thoſe 
times they did not regard Eaſe and Safety, any 
more than they did coſt and charges, to being 
them over to Chriſt, expoſing themſelves tc any 
dangers that they might do good to the Souls 
of men; which conſideration had a great influ- 
ence upon the ſufferings of the primitive mar- 
tyrs, willingly running any hazards, chearfully 
enduring any miſeries, that they might gain 
others to the faith, and prevent their eternal 
ruin. Of this, that famous ſtory of St. John 
the Apoſtle is a lively teſtimony, the ſum of 
which is this:“ coming to a place near Epheſus, 
in his viſitation of the Churches, he eſpied a 
2 cont of a en ſhape and Peek parts, 

9 and 
0 Euſ Hiſt, Keel. I. 3. e. 23. pa. 92. 
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and r of him; deliver d him to the bi- 


ſhop of the place, with this charge, (which he 
repeated once and again) ¶ commend this perſon 
to tbee, to be looked to with ull care and diligence, 
and that in the preſence of Chriſt and the Churth. 
The biſhop undertook the charge, received the 
young man into his houſe; inſtructed him, and 
at laſt baptiſed him. Which being done, he 
thought he might remit a little of the-ſtriftneſs 
of his care; but the young man making an ill 
uſe of his Liberty, fell into bad company, by 
whoſe arts and ſnares he was ſeduced into ways 
of riot and wickedneſs; till deſpairing of all 
hopes of pardon from Gop, he let looſe: the 
reins to all manner of exorbitancy; and agreeing 
with his confederates; they combined themſelves 
into a ſociety of Highwaymen, and made him 
their captain; who quickly became as far be- 
yond the reſt in — and cruelty, as he 
was in power and authority. St. Jobn, upon oc- 
caſion returning ſome while after to the ſame 
place, after he had diſpatched his other buſi- 
neſs, required from the biſhop the Plædge he 
had left with him: who wondering, and not 
knowing what he meant; I mean (ſaid St. Fohn) 
the young man; it is the Soul of my brother that I 
require. The biſhop, with a dejected look, and 
tears in his eyes, anſwered, be is dead: and be- 
ing demanded by what kind of death; anſwer- 
ed, he is dead to God; for, alas! he is become a 
Villain, and inſtead of the Church, is fled with 
his companions to the mountains, to be a thief 
and a robber. The Apoſtle renting his cloaths, 
and bewailing that he had ſo ill betruſted his 
brother's Soul, immediately called for a horſe 
and a guide, and made haſte to the mountains; 

2 2 | where 
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where being taken by thoſe that ſtood Centinel, 
he deter to be brought before their Captain, 
ho ſtood ready armed ſome way off; but as 
ſoon as he perceived it was St. Jobn that was 
coming towards him, he began to be aſhamed, 
and to run as faſt as he could. The Apoſtle 
not regarding his own age and weakneſs, fol- 
lowed after with all his might and when his 
legs could not overtake him, he ſent theſe paſ- 
ſionate exclamations after him; V, O my ſon, 
daſt thou fly from thy aged and unarmed father ? 
Take pity of me, and fear not, there is yet hope of 
ſatvation for ther. I will andertake with Chriſt 
for thee; if need. be I will freely undergo death for 
thee, as our Lord did for us, and lay down my 
e101 life to ranſom thine ;' only ſtay and believe me, 
for I am ſent by Chriſt, With that he ſtaid, and 
with a dejected look, throwing away his arms, 
he trembled, and diſſolved into tears; he em- 
braced the aged Apoſtle with all poſſible expreſ- 
ſions of ſorrow and lamentation, as if again bap- 
tiſed with his own tears. St. Jobn faſted and 
prayed with him and for him, and with all the 
arts of conſolation; refreſhed his ſhattered and 
diſconſolate „brought him into, and reſto- 
red him to the Church. 6 | 
That the Soul is immaterial and immortal 
has always been acknowledged, even by che 
thinking part of the heathen world. - But Re- 
velation, among innumerable other advantages 
which we receive from it, has ſet this ſubject in 
ſo clear a light, as to render it indubitable. 
And yet what little care is taken by the gene- 
rality of "mankind td ſecure its eternal happi- 
neſs. The body, and its periſhing concerns, 
are too apt to ingroſs our whole attention, *till 
oy . ſickneſs, 


f 


n 
ſickneſs, or the near view of 2 ing death, 
alarms our fears; then we ſee our fi y, and 
lament our ſtypidity, rs 0 1 


In that dread moment! how th' affrighted ſoul 
Rayes round the walls of her clay tenement ;. 
Runs to each avenye, and ſhrieks for help, i 
But ſhrieks in vain.— How wiſhfully ſhe looks 
On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer hers... 
A little longer | yet a little longer! 7 
Oh! might ſhe ſtay to waſh away her crimes, 
And fit — for her paſſage ! mournful ſight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every gi | 
She heaves is big with horror; whilſt the foe, 
Like a ſtaunch blood-hound, ſteady to . 
Through every lane of life purſues her cloſe, © 
Nor miſſes once the way, but preſſes on; . 
Till forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 
At once ſhe ſinks . — . 8 
| |  BLair's Poem, tbe Grave. 


But how different the language, ho compo» 
ſed the mind, how reſign'd the will of 'a good 
man, at ſuch an awful period! The intereſt of 
bis foul has been his principal care amidſt the 
buſineſs and diyerſions of life, and therefore 
now he has nothing to da but to give it back 
into the hand of his Redeemer, who, he is well 
aſſured, will keep what he thus commits to him 
until the Great Day. This truth is delightful- 
ly verified in the following verſes, compoſed by 
the late Rev, and Learned Dr. Doddætidge on his 
death- bed. 1 nn 
- Whilſt on the verge of life I ſtand, | 
And view the ſcene on either hand, 

My ſpirit ſtruggles with its clay, 
And longs to Wing its flight away. 


— is et 
Where jesus dwells my ſoul wou'd be, 
It faints my much loy'd Lord to fee; | 

| Z 22 Farth 
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Ban tine n more about my heart: 
Fpr it's much Pegs | n e 


Come, ye celeſtial envoys, come, 
And lead a willing pilgrim home; 
Vou know the way on ' throne, 


Source of my Joys, ==> of your own. 


That bleſſed interview how ſweet ! 
To be ttanſported at his feet! 
Rais'd in his arms to view his face! 


Through the full beamin g of his grace 
V. 


To ſee heav'n' 8 Ginin courtiers round! 
Fach with immortal glories crown'd 5 
And whilſt his form in each I trace! 
Blend, and ering, 2 t embrace! p 
1 N 


As with a ſeraph's voice to fing 
Io fly as on a cherub's wing! 

ar Purſuing with unwearied Hl 
A preſent Saviour's high commangs ! 

420079 5 { VII. 

* . 1 with this pie full in ſght, 

160 I wait his Ggnal for my flight; 

- For *tis a heav'n begun, to know. 
7 love, and ſerve . Loup below. 
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5 == by the gentlemen of the Pw | 
ing art to be a ſoft ſpyngy viſcus, ſituated in the 
left hypocondrium above the kidney; ſuppos'd 
to be the ſeat of anger and melancholy, and is no 
doubt in ſome a real diſorder, but in too many 
nothing more, perhaps, than a fit of ill-humour, 
occaſion'd by me affront, diſappointmept, or 
loſs, which vents itſelf in one general complaint 


fgainſt the world, and all its Concerns. In the 
? | paroxiſm 


LED 
9 , 
* : 1 * 
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paroxiſm of this querulous diſorder the en 
ing lines — to have been written. Oy 


Farewell, vain world! and thou its vaineſt 

Oh! lovely woman! form'd for man's def on. 44 
1 like nightſhade to the 2 4103 1 at, 
If ſeen, produces reſtleſs wiſhes; endle longing 

If taſted, «x too hard decree of fate, * "MV 

That life muſt be a burthen, or muſt end. 

Farewell, vain world! dwelling of ills d cares, 
Full of fond hopes, falſe joys, and fad repentance. 
For though, ſometimes, warm. fan —— a Fire, 
It dartin upwards, points its uite through 

Th' unop 0 air to heaven; 

Vet chen comes thought, comes cold —— | 
Lame after- thought, with endleG ſcruples — 
Benumb'd with fears to damp the Phe 
Farewell, vain world! yet ere I dye II find 
Contentment's ſeat, unknown to galt or forrow. 
Haſte, then, for nimble death purſues me cloſe ; 

Methinks I hear his ſteps, — E 4 
My flutt'ring ſoul ſeems like 8 

That beats his wings wy kis 25 W. 

And fain would be at liberty . 

And hark! the death-watch, with ill-boding. 4 

Forewarns me that my time muſt ſoon. expire, 

And that the thread of life, ne'er to be wound up moe, 

Muſt by the hand of fate be quickly drawn” | - 
Io its full ſtretch: haſte, then, and let me find 
Some lonely place to ſhut.out noiſe, and light, | 

Save one Sim taper, whoſe neglected ſnuff 1770 by 
Grown higher than the blaze, may with its bulk 
Almoſt extinguiſh 3 it— No ſound be heard © 
But that of water, ever friend to thought. 80 


eee, 
8 * U D : 
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The chief a art of learning (Mr. * 7 
is to attempt but little at a time. The fartheſt 
excurſions of the mind are made by ſhort flights, 
n repeated; the moſt lofty * of 
cience 


- 
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ſcience are form'd by the continued accumula- 


tion of ſingle propoſitions. 

It were to be wiſh'd. chat they who devote 
their lives to ſtudy, would at once believe no- 
thing too great for their attainment, and conſi- 
der 00 as too little for their regard; that 
they — extend their notice alike to ſcience 
and to life, and unite. ſome knowledge of the 
preſent world to their acquaintance” with paſt 
ages and remote events. 

Nothing has ſa:much expoſed men of learn- 
ing to dontempt and ridicule, as their igno- 
rance of things which are known to all but 
themſewes, and their inability to conduct com- 
mon negotiations, or extricate their affairs from 
trivial perplexities-. Thoſe who have been 
taught to'conſider the inſtitutions af the ſchools, 
as giving the laſt perfection to human abilities, 
are ſu rprized to e men wrinkled with ſtudy, 
yet — to be inſtructed in the minute cir- 
cumſtances of propriety,” or the neceſſary forms 
of daily tranſaction,;-and quickly ſhake off their 
| reverence for modes. of education, which they 

find co produce no _—_— pho che reſt, of 
mankind. 

Books, | Lays Balls, can never bench che uſe 
of books. The ſtudent muſt learn by com- 


merce _ mankind to reduce his ſpeculations 
to pri an nmodate his Knowledge to 
the — of life. 


To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are 
inclined to look on the common buſineſs of the 
world, and the unwillingneſs with which they 
ä coridefiiend to learn what is not to be found in 
any ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceſſary 
a confer that, though mma 18 youre 


„ 
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by abſtruſe reſearches and remate diſcoveries, 
we cannot hope to give pleaſure, or to concili. 
ate affection, but by ſofter accompliſhments, 
and by qualities more eaſily communicable to 
thoſe about us. * Palo” *. cap 3" Ig 
He that can only converſe upon queſtions, a- 
bout which only a ſmall of mankind has 
knowledge ſufficient to be curious, muſt paſs 
his days in unſocial ſilence, and live in the 
crowd without a companion. He that can on- 
ly be uſeful in great occaſions, e without 
exerting his abilities, and ſtand a helpleſs ſpec- 
tator of a thouſand vexations which fret away 
the happineſs of being, and which nothing is 
required to remove but a little dexterity of con- 
duct, and readineſs of expedients. e 
No degree of knowledge, attainable by man, 
is able to ſet him above the want of hourly aſ- 
ſiſtance, or to extinguiſh the deſire of fond en- 
dearments, and tender officiouſneſs; and there- 
fore no one ſhould think it unneceſſary to learn 
thoſe arts by which friendſhip may be gain'd. 
Kindneſs is preſerved by a conſtant reciprocati- 
on of benefits, or interchange of pleaſures; but 
ſuch benefits only can be beſtowed, as others 
are capable to receive; and ſuch pleaſures only 
imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. _ 
By this deſcent from the pinnagles of art, no 
honour will be loſt ; for the condeſcenſions of 
learning always are over-paid- by gratitude, 
An elevated genius, employed in. little- things, 
appears to uſe the ſimile of Longinus; like the 
ſun in his evening declination,” he remits his 
ſplendor, but retains his magnitude, and plea- 
more, tho? he dazzles leſs. | 
#, 1-4 10.51 4.7 SUICIDE, 


When all the 83 1 life are gone, 1 
T. Sade Ae to * the Brave les on. 


LN. * aa 3} 1 

n Ann: 5 0 27 Tt | 
A L Amber, who is a Gunerals to- day, 
and a common Soldier to-morrow, ſays, Ir 18 
THE WILL or GOD. Far from laying violent 


ger Sewt. 


— 


" hands on himſelf, he thinks it at leaſt as honou- 


rable to ſubmit, and ſhew obedience to the de- 
crees of Heaven, as he did in the meridian of 
his power to obeſ che commands of _ __ 
—_ 51 1 
| If patience: and * be dur duty as 
men, as dependent creatures. if true notions of 
virtue and honour are of themſelves ſufficient 
to teach us ani utter abhorrence of ſelfi murder 
what muſt we think of tboſe who not only break 
thro' all laws of moral obligation, but even dare 
to act in defiance of a divine command? When 
we take this into conſideration, and the certain- 
ty of a future reckoning, ſo doubtfully belie- 
ved by the wiſeſt of the heathen world, the con- 
duct of the moſt illuſtrious Greeks or Romans 
can be no rule for us; we are under the imme- 
diate care and direction of an unerring guide 
we walk in clear 5 the broad ſunſhine of 
a divine philoſoph 20 that cannot miſlead or de- 
ceive usa philoſophy that turns the wiſdom 
of the wiſe into fooliſhneſs--- that raiſes to de- 
preſs, and humbles to exalt,---that animates its 
followers to rejoice, thro' hope, in the hotteſt 
flames of perſecution, till, by triumphing over 
themſelves, 
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bemſelves, they become more than ce 


To imbrue our hands in our own: is in 
us the moſt daring impiety---a fin of. all — 
the moſt dreadful, as tis the only one that can- 
not be repented of, and as E ae the 
higheſt degree of folly, fr F n 
on. An abſolute * to the de ide 
in all poſſible events, is fo ſtrictly eee bw 
us, ſo indiſpenſably our duty, as chriſtzans, that 
no publick or private diſtreſſes, however ſharp 
and grievous, can abſolve us from the guilt of 
ſo outrageous a breach of it. and reli- 
gion keep every mam to his poſt- attack -d 3 
body, reputation, and eſtate, he is fill — = | 
to do his duty, like ſome pro e e | 
Antoninus) he remains * 
* billows that drive upon him continually to 
* _ off on either 18. and ſlide Sentiy 0 a | 
© ca m.“ 8 | 
| How well does Sorxutes. realdn 6 his tub: 
ject; more like a chriſtian than a heathen 
When he was going to drink up che poiſon, 
he took occaſion to mention this friend venus, 
who was abſent, and how much he would bs 
grieved for his death, and that he hoped- he 
would bear it like a philoſopher. Cebes told 
him, that probably N according to the a 
rules of his philoſophy, would — way to 
follow him; meaning by a voluntary death. 
* That Walt not be, anſwered Socrates; for it 
were unworthy of a. philoſopher to do. an uns 
+ juſt action. Why, (ſaid Cebes) has not a 
* philoſopher his life in his own power, to diſ- 
*< poſe of it as he pleaſes, eſpecially: when in 


* parting with it follows his dying friend ? 
: N at all, rephed Socrates, for men are; the 
A aa pPoſſeſſion 
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Wop" of the Gods. Would not you, Cebes, 
* ry if your ſlave ſhould kill himſelf, to 
ent a juſt correction? we muſt expect a 
8 „ ka from the Gods, to call us hence; 
< ſuch" an' inevitable neceſſity as now calls me. 
Gp has a dominion over us as his own poſ- 
< ſeſſion';-and a wiſe man ought not ſo much as 
©'to with to be out of his protection, nor can 
„he better his condition, by freeing himſelf 
bu x. Excellent 1 government. | 


- How: beautiful, how. worthy of imitation, 
18 che example of Epictetus, who guided only 
- xegſon,. and under à weight of afflictions 
chat noching could exceed but the Providence 
Which attended them, and his own virtue, 
breaks out into theſe natural, theſe devout 
ſtrains of ſubmiſſon. . Dare to lift up thy 
es to Gop, and ſay; uſe me as thou plea- 
«; ſeſt; I am of the fame mind with thee; and 
« perfectly indifferent as to all events lead me 
t whereſoever thou thinkeſt fitting, I am ready 
<«<.to obey---I will defend thy providence before 
men, in every one of thy diſpenſations, and 
0 demonſtrate the nature, and: che arable. 
55 eue of them, * 


In a word, he thet Weg quits his TY | 
or of ile with his commend,” in time of danger 
and diſtreſs, by putting an end to his being, is 
no better than a rank coward, a traitor to him- 
ſelf, Aa rebel YES br his Waker. Me” 

© Sure! 


+ Arian bie. Ab. ü. cap. 1652 


Re How inconſiſtent is this with the doctrine- SW mur- 
dera which is ſcattered up and down in his 4. er, as 
they are calleQed by his fellewers # 
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Sure f tis a ſerious thing t die! My ſoul! 
What a firange moment muſt it be when near 
Thy journey's end, thou haſt the gulph in view! 
That awful gulph no mortal &er repaſs'd ö 
To tell what's doing on the other ſide! ö 
Nature runs - back, and ſhudders at the ſight, _ 
And every life- ſtring bleeds at thoughts of parting ! 
For part they muſt ; body and /oul muſt. part; ; 
Fond couple! link'd more cloſe than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its almighty ſource, 
The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 
That drops into the dark and noiſome grave, 
Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. ; 


If death was nothing, and nought after death ; 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 1 
Whence firſt they ſprung; then might the debanchee, 
Untrembling, mouth heav'ns: Then might the 
drunkard 
Reel o'er his bowl, and, when *tis drain'd, 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh - , _ 
At the poor * death: Then might the wretch 
That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 
At once give each inquietude the lip, 
By —_ out of being when he pleas'd, 
And by what way; whether by hemp or ſteel : 
Death's thouſand doors, ſtand open. Who could force 
The ill pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, \ 
Or blame him if he goes ? Sure! he does well | 
That helps himſelf as timely as he can, ; | 7 
When able. But if there is an 1 
And that there is, conſcience, uninfluenc'd | Y 
And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, tells every man; : 
Then muſt it be an awful thing 0 die- 
More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 
Selfmurder / name it not; our iſland's ame; 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ſtates, 
Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 
0 Forbid it heav*n ! let not upon diſguſt 
"4 The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon*d o'er 


7 With blood of its own lord. Dreadful attempt! 
bY Po. juſt reeking from ſelf-laughter in a rage x 
* To ruſh into the preſence of our judge! 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, — 
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And matter'd not his wrath. Unheard of tortures 
Muſt be reſery'd for ſuch : Theſe herd together: 
The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends lefs foul. 

Our time is ſix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 
How long, how ſhort, we know not. This we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 

Nor dare to ſtir till heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 
Like centries that muſt keep their deſtin'd ſtand, 

And wait th' ap ointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
Thoſe only are the brave, who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the laſt, To run away 
Is but a coward's trick : To run away 
From this world's 1lls, that at the very worſt 
Will foon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
By boldly yent'ring on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark; tis mad: 

No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this. 

| ” . F BLAIx's Grawe. 
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TIME, 


OW ſpeedily will the conſummation of 
all things commence ! for yet a very lit- 
tle while and the commiſſioned Arch-An- 

gel lifts up his hand to heaven, and ſwears by 
the Almighty Name, That Time ſpall be no long- 

er. Then abuſed opportunities will never re- 
turn; and new opportunities will never more 
be offered. Then ſhould negligent mortals 
wiſh ever ſo paſſionately for a few hours,--- a 

| few moments only, to be thrown back from the 
opening eternity, thouſands of worlds would not 

be able to procure the grant. 
How. amazingly great and awful is the re-) 
preſentation of that tremendous day, as menti- 
ed in the beginning of the roth chapter of 
evelations, which, (ſays one) abſtracted from 
Ws ſpiritual meaning, and conſidefed only as a 
ſtately piece of machinery, well deſerves our at- 
tention z and I will venture to ſay, has not its 
ſuperior, roo s not its equal, in any of the 
moſt celebrated maſters of. Greece and Rome.--- 


f — 
„ 
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All that is gloomy or beautiful in the atmo; 
ſphere, all that is ſtriking or magnificent in eve- 
ry element, is taken in to heighten the _ 
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"Let norung 18 diſproportionate 3 but an uni- 
form air of ineffable Majeſty. greatens, exalts, 


ennobles the whole.--- Obſerve the aſpe# of this 
auguſt perſonage. All the brightneſs of the 


fan ſhines in his countenance, and all the rage 


of the fire burns in his feet. See his apparel; 


the clouds compoſe his robe, and the drapery | 


of the ſky floats upon his ſhoulders. The rain- 
bow forms his diadem, and that which. com- 


paſſeth the heaven with a glorious circle,” is 
the ornament of his head.--- Behold his atlitude; 


one foot ſtands on the ocean, and the other 


: reſts on the land. The wide extended earth, 


and the world of waters, ſerve as pedeſtals for 
_ thoſe. mighty columns. Conſider the adHiin; 
his hand 1s lifted up to the height of the ſtars. 


He ſpeaks, and the regions of the firmament 


echo with the mighty accents, as the midnight 5 


deſart reſounds with the lion's roar. The artil- 
lery of the ſkies is diſcharged at the ſignal; a 
peal of ſevenfold thunder ſpreads the alarm, 
and prepares the world to receive his orders. 
To finiſh all, and give the higheſt grandeur, as 
well as the utmoſt ſolemnity, to the repreſenta- 
tion, hear the decree that iſſues from his mouth. 


He ſwears by HIM that liveth for ev. In 


whatever manner ſo majeſtic a 2 had expreigh 


o 
"of * 
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ſed himſelf, he could not fail of commanding 1 | 
univerſab attention. But when he confirms hi 


ſpeech by a moſt ſacred and inviolable oath, we 
are not only wrapt in ſilent ſuſpence, but over- 
whelmed with the profoundeſt awe. He ſwears 
that Time ſhall be no longer. Was ever voice ſo 
full of terror! ſo big with wonder! It pro- 


claims; not the fall of empires, but the final. 


period of things; it ſtrikes off the wheels o 
n . | nature, 


- 
* 
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nature, bids ages and generations ceaſe to roll, 


and, with one potent word, conſigns a n 
world over to diſſolution. 


And how finely has Mr. Ogilvie, in his poem 
upon the Day of Judgment, treated of the ns 
paſſage in the following lines: 


But now the. mantling flames in concourſe 3 join, 
And, deep deſcending, ſeize the burning mine: 
Its richeſt treaſures aid the mounting blaze; 
*T was all confuſion, tumult, and amaze. A, 
When, lo! a cloud juſt opening on the view, 
. Illum'd with. — light th? ethereal blue. 
On its broad breaſt a 13 * angel came; | 
His eyes were lightning, and his robes of flame ! 
O'er all his form the 2 re run, 
And his face lighten d as the blazing ſun; 
His limbs with heav'n's aerial veſture glow, 
And o'er his head was hung the ſweepy bow... _ 
As ſhines the bright'ning ſteel's refulgent gleam, ® 
When the ſmooth blade reflects the ſpangling beam, 
Its light with quicken'd lance the eye urveys, 
Green, gold, and vermil, trembling as it plays. 
So flam'd his win along th* ethereal road, 
And earth's long ; her: reſounded as he trod, 
Sublime he — 1 keen terror arm'd his eyes, 
And graſp'd the red'ning bolt that rends the Kies 3 
One foot ſtood firmly on th* extended plain 
Secure, and one repell'd the bounding main ; 
He (Wok; his arm; — the lightnin ing pur away, 
4 Thro? heav'n's dark concave — d the paly ray, 
Roar'd the loud bolt tremen ous, thro? the gloom, . 
RES And peals on peals are th* impen | 
Rs Then to his lips a mighty trump appl 
(The flames were ceas'd, the mas: thunder 47) 
While all th' involving firmaments rebound -_ 
He rais'd his yoice, and labour'd in the ſound : 
Theſe dreadful words he ſpoke A 


\ 


doom. 


4.5 BE Be dark, thou ſun, in one eternal night! 


% And ceaſe, thou moon, to rule with paler vals 
« Ye planets drop from theſe diſſolving ries, 
„ Rend all ye tombs, and ” ye * axiſe! 


N 
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6 Ye winds, be ſtill; ye tempeſts, rave no more! 
* & Ane roll, thou So, Pon to the ſhore! 
-: Earth," be diff6lwd; with all theſe worlds on high! 
% And Time, be loſt in vaſt Eternity 
Now, by creation's dread tremendous Sire; 
„ Who ſweeps theſe ſtars as atoms in his ire; 
By heav'n's omnipotent, unconquer?d King; 

* By him who rides the rapid whirlwind's wing; 

% Who reigns ſupreme in his auguſt abode, _. 

© Forms or confounds with one commanding nod; 
„ Who wraps in black'ning clouds his awful brow, 

«© Whoſe glance, like lightning; looks all nature thro”: 
By him | wear: — (He paus'd, and bow'd the head, 
Then rais'd aloft his flaming hand, and ſaid _ 

« Attend ye faints, who in ſeraphic lays Fu 

4 Exalt his name, but tremble while you praiſe : 

«« Ye hoſts, that bow to your Almighty Lok b, 

«« Hear, all His works, th* recs, 7 word! 

« Thy reign, O may; and earth, thy days are o'er! 

<« I ſwear by Him, that Time ſhall be no more.“ 

He ſpoke ; (all nature groan'd a loud reply) | 

Then ſhook the ſun, and tore him from the ſky. 


Make good uſe of Time if you love Eterni- 
ty; reflect that yeſterday cannot be recalled, 
_ to-morrow cannot be aſſured, to-day is only 
yours; which if you procraſtinate you loſe, 
which loft, is loſt for ever; one day preſent is 
worth twa; ta . 

Mr. Norris, treating of the care Md im- 
provement of Time, thus expreſſes himſelf : Wu 
It gives ſtrong, grounds to ſuſpect the ec 
lency of thoſe. mens parts who are diſſolut 
ald careleſs miſ-ſpenders of their time: for if 
they were men of any thought, how is it poſſi- W 

ble but hee ſhould be ſome in the number, 
diz. That this life is wholly in order to ano- 
ther, and that Time is the ſole opportunity 
that Gop has given us for tranſacting the great 
buſineſs of Eternity: that our work is great, 
22 . | and 
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and our day of working ſhort, much of which 
is alſo loſt and rendered uſeleſs, through the 
cloudineſs and darkneſs of the morning, and 
the thick yapour and unwholeſome fogs of the 
evening; the ignorance and inadvertency of 
youth, and the diſeaſes and infirmities of old 
age: That our portion of time is not only ſhort, 
as to its duration, but alſo uncertain in the 
poſſeſſion : That the loſs of it is irreparable to 
the loſer, and profitable to no body elſe: That 

it ſhall be ſeverely accounted for at the great 
judgment, and lamented in a fad eternity. 
Mr. Boyle, in his occaſtonal reflections, ſays, 
BgBetwixt the more ſtated employments, and 
more important occurrences of human life, 
there. uſually happen to be interpoſed certain 
intervals of time, which tho they are wont to 
be neglected, as being ſingly, or within the 
compals of one day, yet in a man's whole life 
amount to no contemptible portion of it. Now 
theſe uncertain parentheſes, if 1 may fo call 
them, or interludes, that happen to come be- 
tween the more ſolemn paſſages, whether bufi- 
neſs or recreations of life, are wont to be loſt by 
; moſt meg for want of a value of them, and even 
good men for want of ſkill to preſerve them. 
t as though grains of ſand and aſhes be a 
rt but of a deſpicable ſmallneſs, and very eaſy 
nd liable to be ſcatter'd, and blown away, yet 
the ſkilful artificer, by a vehement fire, brings 
a number of theſe to afford him that noble ſub- 
ſtance glaſs; by whoſe help we may both ſee 
| ourſelves, and our blemiſhes lively repreſented, 
as in looking- glaſſes, and diſcern celeſtial ob- 
jects, as with teleſcopes; and with the ſun 
Bbb beams 
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bearns kindle diſpoſed materials, as with burn- 
ing-glaſſes. So when theſe little fragments, or 
parcels of Time, which, if not carefully looked 
to, would be diſſipated and loſt, come to be 
managed by a ſkilful chriſtian, and to be im- 


proved by the celeſtial fire of devotion, they 


may be ſo order'd as to afford us looking- glaſſes 
to dreſs our ſouls by, and perſpectives to diſco- 
ver heavenly wonders and incentives to inflame 
our hearts with charity and zeal. And ſince 
goldſmiths and refiners are wont all the year 


long carefully to ſave the very ſweepings of 


their ſhops, becauſe ' they may contain in them 
ſome filings or duſt of thoſe richer metals, gold 


and ſilver; I fee not why a chriſtian may not 
be as careful not to loſe the fragments, and 


leſſer intervals of a thing; incomparably more 
precious than any metal, TIE; eſpecially 


 when'the improvement of them may not only 
redeem ſo many portions of our life, but turn 


them to pious uſes, and particularly to the great 
advantage of devotion.“ 


A cerxtain author thus deſcribes. the ſad con- 


ſequence of thoſe who bury or miſemploy their 


talents, in the declamations of a ſuppoſed ſpirit 


in torments; who, upon being aſked the mean- 


ing of his fury and tranſport, thus replies: 


+ 
PET | 


PP 
* 


* You do not ſee my tormentors; but the 


as well as my tranſgreſſions, and, with a ſevere 


| All-ſearching eye of the Almighty ſees my aing, | F 7 


and implacable juſtice; has condemned me to 
ſuffer puniſhments anſwerable to my crimes.- 
My executioners are in my foul, and all the 
plagues of hell in my conſcience. -My memory 

ſerves me inſtead of a cruel devil. The remem- 
(att Oe ie DOC e 
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brance of the good I ſhould have done, and o- 
mitted ; and of the ill I ſhould not have done, 
and did it; the remembrance of the wholeſome 
councils I have rejected, and of the ill example 
I have given: and, for the aggravation of my 
_ miſery, where my memory leaves afflicting me, 
my underſtanding begins, ſhewing me the glo- 
ries and beatitudes I have loſt, which + 
enjoy; who have gained heaven with leſs anxi- 
ety and pain than I have endured to compaſs 
my deſtruction. Now am I perpetually medi- 
tating on the comforts, beauties, felicities, and 
raptures of paradiſe ; only to inflame and exaſ- 
perate my deſpair in this {ad place; begging in 
vain but for a moment's interval of eaſe, without 
obtaining any; for my will is alſo as incxorable 
as either my memory or my underſtanding : And 
theſe are three faculties of my ſoul, which di- 
vine juſtice, for my ſins, has. coverted into 
three tormentors, that torture me without noiſe, 
into three flames, that burn me without conſu- 
ming. And if I chance at any Time to have 
the leaſt remiſſion or reſpite, the worm of my 
conſcience gnaws my foul, and finds it, to an 
inſatiable hunger, an immortal aliment and en- 
tertainment. Therefore learn, and be aſſured: 
from me, that all thoſe that either bury or miſ- 
employ their talents, carry a hell wehin them-, 
ſelves, even above ground.“ of iis. 
RED EEU Times. Remember TIME is pre- 
cious, and if loſt is irrecoverable. Every 
friend, and every thing will be apt to be ſteal. 
ing Tuis from you, therefore it behoves you to 
be very careful of it. That you may be fo aſk. 
yourſelf every morning, ſoon after you riſe, the 
e B b b 2 following 
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following queſtions, and make * memorandums 
accordingly. | | | 
1. What buſineſs have I to do this day, and 
in what order? Pl : 
2. What opportunities can I this day con- 
trive for doing good to others, or for impro- 
ving myſelf? Y 5 | 
| 3. What temptations am I likely to meet 
with, and in what inſtances have I lately failed? 
© Remember punctuality is the very life of bu- 
ſineſs; and tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, not a vir- 
tue, yet, from its t uſe, very nearly allied 
to one; and moſt of the inconveniencies in life 
ariſe from the breach of it. 
| | 'STonnovse's Friendly Advice to 
a Patient, gth Edit. pa. 71, 
The following lines were compoſed by a la- 
dy for a gentleman's watch : 


Swiftly ſee each moment flies, 
See, and learn ! be timely wiſe ! - 


bf / Ev'ry 
In the affairs of this world, it is of known uſe to make 
memorandums of the ſeveral buſineſſes to be tranſacted eve- 
ry day.— In our ſpiritual life it would be of no leſs utili- 
ty carefully to examine into, and imprint upon our minds, 
what (if the expreſſion may be allowed me) I would call 
our particular buſineſs with God ; that is to ſay, what we 
more eſpecially and immediately want with God.— For 
my own part, it has long been a cyſtom with me to aſk 
myſelf (either in my chamber, or as I ride, or walk) 
* What buſineſs have I this day with God? viz, What mer- 
cies have I to acknowledge ? What helps and affiſtances to 
implore ? What fins to repent? Sc. Sc. I hall only ob- 
ſerve, that the great 1 of ſuch à habit will be 
more readily felt than deſcribed : 1 was induced to menti- 
on this for the benefit of ſuch fincere chriftrians, as would 
be glad of any likely method to advance their ſpiritual Im- 
provement; eſpecially at ſuch times, as they are unawoid- 
5 2 from performing the more ſolemn devotions of 
IS ne loſet. 4 2 oh EO Ne 
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Ev'ry moment ſhortens day; 
Ev'ry ſtroke beats time away, 
Thus thy ev'ry riſing breath 
Wafts hee on to certain death. 
Seize the moments as they fly, 
Know to live, and learn to & 


How unthinking muſt thoſe unha Py per- 
f fer idle 


ſons be, who make it a common excu 


pernicious amuſements, that they do it to 


kill Time. 


On all-i Time, thro” ey? 7 

Tho' much, and warm, the wiſe have urg'd ; the man 

Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 

« Pve loſt a day!” — the Prince who nobly cry'd 

Had been an emperor, without his crown, 

Of Rome. Say, rather, Lord of human race: 

He ſpoke, as if deputed by mankind. 

So ſhould all ſpeak ; fo reaſon ſpeaks in all. 

From the ſoft whiſpers of that God in man 

Why fly to folly, why to frenzy fly 

For * from the Sings we poſſeſs? 

Time, the ſupreme Time is eternity ; 

Pregnant with all eternity can give; b 

Pregnant with all that make arch- angels ſmile. 

Who murders time, he cruſhes in the birth 
A pow'r ethereal, only not ador'd, 


Youn Go 
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'\ 7IRTUE is the conformity of our affecti- 
ons and actions with the public good, or 
the voluntary production of the greateſt 
happineſs in ourſelves and others. 
virtue is the higheſt exerciſe and improve- 
ment of reaſon, the connection, harmony, and 
juſt balance of affections and paſſions, the 
health, ſtrength, and beauty of the mind. 

The perfection of Virtue is to give reaſon free 
ſcope ; to obey the voice and authority of con- 
ſcience with free choice and chearfulneſs; to 
exert the defenſive paſſions with fortitude, the 

private with temperance, the public with ju- 
| = and all the paſſions with prudence ; that 
is, in a due proportion to each other, and an 
intire ſubſervience to a calm diffuſive beneva- 
lence; to adore and love Gop with a diſinte- 
reſted and unrivall'd affection; and to acquieſce 
in the order of his providence with a joyful and 
hearty reſignation. Every approach to this 
ſtandard is an approach to perfection and hap- 
pineſs ; and every deviation from it, a deviati- 
on to ruin and real miſery. A Ire | 
There is, ſays Dr. Whichcote, a natural pro- 
penſion in ęvery thing to return to its true ſtate, 
if by violence it has been diſturbed, Should it 


not 
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hot be ſo in grace, in the divine life? Virtue is 
the health, true ſtate, and natural complexion - 
of the ſoul ; he that is vicious in his practice is 
diſeaſed in his mind. Whichcote's Aphor. 
It was a ſaying of Ariſtotle's, that Virtue is 
neceſſary to the young, to age comfortable, to 
the poor ſerviceable, to the rich an ornament, to 
the fortunate an honour, to the unfortunate a 
ſupport ;, that ſhe ennobles the ſave, and exalts 
nobility itſelf. | | © - Ariſtotle. 
Every hour in itſelf, as it reſpects us in par- 
ticular, 1s the only one we can call our own. 
When once tis paſt, tis entirely loſt, millions 
of ages can't retrieve it. Days, months, years 
fly away, and irrecoverably fink in the abyſs of 
time: Time itſelf ſhall be deſtroyed. Tis but 
one point in the immenſe ſpace of eternity, and 
it ſhall be razed out. There are ſeveral light 
and frivolous circumſtances of time, which are 
unſtable and paſs away, and which I call faſhi- 
ons, grandeur, favour, riches, power, autho- 
rity, pleaſure, joy, and ſuperfluity; what will 
become of theſe faſhions when time itſelf ſhall 
diſappear ? VikTuE ALONE, THOUGH 80 LIT- 
TLE IN FASHION, WILL BB ABLE TO SURVIVE 
Tk. 
Virtue is neither moroſe, auſtere, nor affect. 
ed. Tis ſhe yields true pleaſures, ſhe alone 
knows how to ſeaſon and temper them, to make 
them ſolid and laſting : She knows how to mix 
mirth and ſports with the moſt important and 
ſerious affairs: She prepares us for Px by 
labour, and refreſhes the hardſhips of labour by 


pleaſure. Wiſdom itſelf is not aſhamed to be 


The 
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The greateſt advantages without Virtue are 
real loſſes. | 


| Men are apt to put very narrow limits to hu- 


man Virtue z and as a reaſon for their ſo doing, 
they plead the frailty of human nature; which 
they pretend has put ſuch ſcanty bounds to it, 
that it is vain to attempt to enlarge them. 


Men may flatter themſelves, if they pleaſe, with 
ſuch pretences ; but I doubt they will not paſs 
for warrantable excuſes of our careleſſneſs and 
negligence. I doubt it will appear, that if the 
ſtream of our affections is too ſmall to water a 
large field of Virtue, it is becauſe it is diverted 
for other purpoſes into other channels. Where 


Intereſt and ambition lead men, they can break 


thro” the bounds of poſſibility, and march far 
into the territories even of ſeeming impoſſibili- 
ty; but when VI RTV E is our conductor, we 
are not aſhamed to ſtop long before we arrive 


within fight of thoſe borders. In the former 
caſe, men can depend upon the help of that 
imaginary idol fortune, but in the latter, they 
dare not rely upon the promiſed and ſure aſſiſ- 


tance of the All-powerful Gop. The riches 


and magnificence' of a Per/ian King, the weal- 


thy treaſures of the far diſtant Indians could fo 


inflame the ſoul of Alexander the. great, as to 
make him perform actions incredible, and fur- 


mount difficulties ſeemingly invincible : But 


the eternal joys of heayen, the infinitely glori- 
_ ous and truly ineſtimable treaſures of the Great 
King of Kings, have not, it ſeems, charms ſuf- 


ficient to kindle in our ſouls the ſame ardour. 


"oy So much is the thirſt'of fame greater than that 
of Virtue; ſo much, to our confuſion be it ſpo- 
ken, are our paſſions ſtronger than our faith. 


| Virtue 
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Virtue is that perfect good which is the com- 
plement of a happy lite, the only immortal 
thing that belongs to mortality : It is an invin- 
cible greatneſs of mind, not to be elevated or 
- dejetted by good or itt fortune: It is ſociable 
and gentle, free, fteady, and fearleſs, content 
within itſelf, full of inexhauftible delights, and 
ir is valued for itſelf. 

| Virtue ftrengthens _ adverſity, moderates in 
1 es in ſociety, entertains in ſoli- 
E ade in doubts, = fupports in weak- 
neſs; it is of all acquiſitions the moſt precious; 
without it the goods of fortune become evils, 
 ferving vnly to make us the more guilty. - Tt 
gives glory to God, utility to the public, Joy | 

to the conſcience, relief to ſome, counſel to 0- 

9 9 example to all. 1 | 1 mY 
e Tead a 0 2 certain ar di- 
nal, Who, by Ke uur of of his generous ac- 
tions, gave vccafion for the world to call him 
The patron of the poor. This ecclefiaftic prince 
ap - conſtant cuſtom, once or twice a week, 
ublick audience to all indigent people, 
i The * E of his palace, and to relieve every 
one according to Air various neceſſities, or the 
motions of his own bounty. One day à poor 
widow. encouraged by the fame of his genero- 
firy, came into the hall of rhis Cardinal, with 
her only daughter, a beautiful man, about ff- 
teen years of age. When her turn came to be 
heard, among a croud of petirioners, the Cardi- 
nal obſerving the marks of an extraordinary mo- 
deſty in hier face and' cartiage, as alfo in her 
daughter, he encouraged her to tell her wants 
freely. She, bluſhing, and not without tears, 
 thits addreſfed KS him My Lord, * 


— 
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for the rent of my houſe five crowns , and ſuch is 
my misfortune, that I have no other way to pay it, 
ſave what would break my heart, ſince my land- 
lord threatens to force me to it, that is, to proſti- 
tute this my. only daughter, whom I have hitherto 
with great care educated in virtue. What I beg 
of your Eminence, is, that you would be pleaſed to 
mnterpoſe your authority, and protect us from the 
violence of this cruel man, till by our honeſt indu- 
try we can prochre the money for him, The Car- 
dinal, moved with admiration of the woman's 
Virtue, and innocent modeſty, bid her be of 
ood courage: Then, he immediately wrote a 
billet, and giving it into the widow's hands, 
Go, ſaid lie, to my Steward, and be ſhall deliver 
thee five crowns to pay thy rent. The poor wo- 
man, overjoyed, 2 returning the Cardinal a 
thouſand thanks, went directly to the Steward, 
and gave him the note; which when he had 
read, he told her out ffty crewns: She, aſto- 
niſhed at the meaning of it, and not knowing 
what the Cardinal had wrote, refuſed to take a- 
bove five, ſaying, ſhe mentioned no more to 
the Cardinal, and ſhe was ſure it was ſome mi- 
ſtake. On the other ſide, the Steward inſiſted 
on his Maſter's order, not daring to call it in 
queſtion: but all the arguments he could uſe 
were-inſufficient to prevail on her to take any 
more than five crowns, Wherefore, to end the 
controverſy, he offer'd to go back with her to 
the Cardinal, and refer it to him. When they 
come before that munificent prince, and he was 
fully informed of the buſineſs, If is true, ſaid 
he, I miſtook in writing fifty crowns ;, give me the 
paper, and I will re 541 Thereupon he wrote 
again, ſaying thus to the woman, So much car. 


n 
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dour and virtue deſerve a recompence. Here I 
have ordered you. five hundred crowns, «what you 
can ſpare of it, lay up as a dowry to give with 
your daughter in marriage. my 


Virtue and vice are two contrary extremes: 


So piety is diametrically oppoſite-to prophane- 
neſs; intemperance to ſobriety; fortitude to 
cowardice ; incontinence to chaſtity ; ayarice to 


| liberality ; modeſty to impudence; pride to 


humility; enmity to friendſhip, Cc. 

As the paſſions and affections of the mind, 
by RY diſorders in the blood, have fo 
great an influence on health, it is evident that 
a habit of Virtue, which can govern theſe paſ- 


fions, and make them ſubſervient to reaſon, is 


the firſt and principal rule by which mankind - 


ought to be trained up, to ſecure a good ſtate 
of health in all the periods of life. 51 
There is no real felicity for man, but in re- 
forming «all his errors and vices,” and entering 
upon a ſtrict and conſtant courſe of Virtue: 
This only makes life comfortable, renders death 
ſerene and eful, and ſecures eternal joy and 
- bleſſedneſs hereafter, e 


Riot, and guilt, and waſting care, 
And fell revenge, and black deſpair, 
Avoid the morning's light : 
Nor beams the ſun, _— roſe, - 
Their reſtleſs paſſions to compoſty 
Who Virtue's dictates ſlight. 
Along the mead, and in the wood, 
And on the margin of the flood, 
The A t walks confeſs'd ; 


She gives the landſkip power to charm, 
The Sun his genial heat to warm 
The wiſe and generous breaſt, 


So Happy 
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Happy the man !. whoſe: tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, | 
And pleag'd the whole ſurveys; 
For him the morn benignly ſmiles, 
And ev'ning ſhades reward the toils 
That meaſure aut his days. 


The varying year may. ſhift: the ſcene, 
'Fhe: ſounding) tempeſts laſh-the main, 

And Heav'n's own thunders roll; 
Compes'd.he- ſees. the burſting ſtorm, - 
Tempeſts nor thunder can deform : 

The calmneſs of his.ſoul; 


The Queen of Seden, in a letter to her Son; 
gives him the following advice: 3 
Continue, my dear child, to make Virtue 


0 


your chief ſtudy. Would. you know your ſuc- 


ceſs before-hand.? Ir will be. proportioned 'tq - * 


your efforts. 7 Why, ſhould we. balance. A mo- 
ment? We ſhall never grow. good by chance, 
Wealth, honours, dignities, may come of their 
own accord, but Virtue muſt. be: eagerly. purſus 
ed. She is not to be attained without continu- 
ed labour: But ought this labour ta affright us, 
which, we know, will procure us all that is de- 
ſirable? You muſt never hope to unite ſenſua. 
lity with glory, nor indolence with the reward 

of Virtus. UF 
The practice of Virtue, ſays Dr. Lucas, is the 
beſt way to improve and ſtrengthen it. This is 
a propoſition almoſt. ſelf- evident: For beſides 
that it is acknowledged on all hands, that the 
frequent repetition of ſingle Ads of Virtue is 
the natural way to arrive at an habit of it, the 
Practice of Virtue givÞs a man great boldneſs to- 
wards God, mingle Hand Wears an all his 
addreſſes ta, him, purifies and enlightens the 
mind, and entitles him to. more plentiful rn 
5 1 ſures 
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ſures of grace, and higher degrees of favour. 
Tf ye. continue in my word, then are ye my diſciples 
indeed; And ye ſhall know the truth, and the truth 
Hall make you free, John vii. v. 31, 32. To him 
that. hath ſhall le given, and be ſhall have more 


abundance, Matt. xiii. v. 12. Vr 
Enquiry after Happineſs, by Dr. Lucas. 
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VISITING. Tus SICK. 
| (Vide SrexxEss.) oo 


Vibting and obſerving different and wbme- 


times uncultivated minds, under various cir- 
cumſtances of diſtreſs, either during the progreſs 
of their diſtempers, or during the lat hours of 
their lives, is an undertaking: which, eaſy as 
it may ſeem, , they who think and aſſert it to be 
ſo, will give, by that very affertion, a ſuffici- 
ent proof of their own diſqualifications for it. --- 


It may be too often inconfiderately, and- there.  * | 


fore unſucceſsfully, entered upon; but perhaps 


they who are beſt able to perform it, are the 


molt ſenſible of its difficulties, 


It indeed requires no leſs attention to a va- 


riety of circumſtances, in order to reſtore health 


and ſoundneſs of mind, than to tlie ſeveral ſymp- 


toms in order to cure the diſeaſes oꝶ the body : 
For it is by no means ſufficient to ſay, I will 
talk to a man in ſuch or ſuch a manner, becauſe 


he is „ick, or in pain. The nature of his ma- 


lady, the courſe of life, which in ſome inſtances 
might occaſion, or contribute towards it; the 
tenderneſs, or inflexibility of his own nature; 
any abuſe or defect, either of his reaſon or edu- 
TED cation; 
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cation; his preſumption or deſpair, the various 
approaches towards either extreme; and the 
ſenſe, or diſregard which he ſhews to chaſtiſe- 
ments or mercies; all theſe, I ſay, require very 
different treatment. So that whoever can juſt- 
ly hope to ſucceed, mult not only have a di- 
. and well diſpoſed mind, but be 
long converſant in theſe . circumſtances; 
he muſt alſo be habitually exerciſed in the me- 
thods, and well furniſned with the arguments 
and texts proper for conviction, reproof, in- 
ſtruction, exhortat ion, and comfort. 
Theſe reflections, which ſuggeſted the appa- 
rent uſefulneſs. of ſome ſuch help as this, had 
with me the force of an obligation to attempt 
it, fo far as is conſiſtent with any general plan, 
or coutſe of directions; tho? ſtill we muſt allow 
that there will be a great difference between 
what is wrote down, and the caſual unreſtrained 
freedom of a perſona] conyerſation, together 
with ſuch a prudential uſe. of opportunities as 
will ariſe.from obſervations of the patient's dil- 
poſition, ſometimes indeed of his yery eounte- 
nance.--- From radio as re may be formed 
what ſort of diſcourſe will be moſt ſuitable at 
that particular time, and how far he is. likely 
to reject or receive any profit by it. a 
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| + 5 _ and Ao rms in three Characters, ta. 


ken from the Rev. Mr. WILLIAu Law's Serious 


Call to a Devout and Holy Life. . 


\LAYIA and Miranda are two cider ſi- 


' ſters, that have each of them two hundred 
5 | pounds a year. They buried their parents 
twenty years ago, and have ſince that time ſpent 
their eſtate as they pleaſed. 


_ Flavia has been the wonder of all ber friends, 


for her excellent management, in making ſo 
ſurprizing a figure in ſo moderate a fortune. 


Several Fadies that have twice her fortune, are 


hot able to be always ſo genteel, and ſo conſtant 
_ at all places of pleaſure, and expence. She has 
57 thing that is in the faſhion, and is in eve- 

plate where there is any diverſion. Flavia is 


vb orthodox, ſhe talks warmly againſt hereticks | 
and ſchiſmaticks, is generally at Gurch, and 


often at the ſacrament. She once commended 
a ſernion that was againſt the pride and vanity of 
dreſs, and thought it was very juft againſt Lu- 
cinda, whom ſhe takes to be a great deal finer 
than ſhe need to be. If any one aſks Flavia to 
do ſomething in charity, if ſhe likes the perſon 
who oak. e propoſal, or happens to be in a 


right 
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right temper, the will toſs him baja grown or # 
crown, and tell him, if he knew what a long 


> Alhliner's Bil the had juſt received, he wo 


_ — at deal for her to give. A yuarter 
er this, ſhe hears a /ermon upon the 
| —_ Ly of r ſne thinks the man preaches 
well, that it is a very proper ſubject, that peo- 
ple want much to be put in mind of it; but 
the applies nothing to herſelf, becauſe ſhe re- 
members that ſhe gave a 17 ſome time ps 
when ſhe could ſo il 2 

As for poor people I ſhe will admit 


of no complaints from them; ſhe is very poſi - 


tive they are all cheats and Hart, and will ſay 

any thing to get relief, and therefore it muſt be 
ky to encourage them in their evil ways. 
Fou would think Flavia had the tendereſt 
confcience in the world, if you was to fee how 
ſcrupulous and apprehenſive ſhe is of the guilt | 
and danger of giving amiſs. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and 
has made an expenſive collection of all our Eu- 
gli Poets. For ſhe ſays, one cannot have a 
true taſte of any of them, without beige very 
converſant with them all. 

She will ſometimes read a Bet af Piety if it 
is a ſhort one, if it is much commended 125 file 
$99 language, and ſhe can tell where to borrow 


W is very alle and yet very fond of foe | 
ork: this makes her very often ſit work! 
bed until »oox, and be told many a long Rory 
before ſhe is up; ſo that I need not te l you, | 
that her morning devotions are not always 


rightly performed, 1130 
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Flavia would be a miracle of Piety, if the 
was but half fo careful of her ſ6ul as ſhe is of 
her body. The fiſing of a pimple in het face, 
the ſting of a gar; will make her keep her 
room two or three days; and the thinks they 
are very raſb people; af don't take care of 
things in tithe: This makes her ſo over care- 
ful of her heallb, that ſhe never thinks ſhe is 
well enough; and ſo ober indulgent, that ſhe 
never can be really well. So that it coſts her 
a great deal in . feephip draughts and waking 
draughts, in /pirits for the Roll, in drops for 
the nerves, in (rdials for the ſtomach, and in 


Jaffron for her tea. 6 
If you viſit 0s on the Sunda; you wilt 
always meet good company, you will know what 


is doing in 25 world; 700 Will hear. the laſt 
lampen, be told whe wrote it, and who is 
meant by Every fame that is in it. Tou will 
hear what plays were akted that week, which is 
the fineſt ſong in the opere, who was intolerable 
at the laſt aſſembiy, and what games are moſt 
in faſhion. Flavia thinks they are Atheiſts that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but ſhe will tell 
ou the nicery of all the games, what cards ſhe 
eld, how ſhe plays thert, and the biffory of all 
that happe 1 at play, à8 fbon as Rk Comet 
from Church. If yeu would Kno who is rade 
and ill-natur'd, who is vain and Joppiſp, whe' 
lives tos high, and Who is in de#t - If you 
would know what is the quarrel: at a tain 
bose, or who and who are in love: 
would know how late Belinda comes Kt as 
| What doaths ſhe his Bou ght, how — ä 
loves compliments, and what # long cn ſhe told 
at ſuch a place: If you would know how croſs 
. 1 Lucius 
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Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured. things he 
ſays to her, when nobody hears him: If you 
would know how they hate one another in 
their Hearts, tho? they appear ſo kind in pub- 
lick ; you muſt viſit Flavia on the Sunday. But 
ſtill ſhe has ſo great a regard for the holineſs of 
the Sunday, that ſhe has turned a poor old. wi- 
dow out of her houſe, as a prophane wretch, for 
having been found once mending ber cloaths on 
CP » 
Thus lives Flavia; and if ſhe lives ten years 
longer, ſhe will have ſpent about fifteen hundred 
and ſixty Sundays after this manner. She will 
have wore about wo hundred different ſuits of 
cloaths. Out of this thirty years of her life, fif- 
teen of them will have been diſpoſed of in bed; 
and of the remaining fifteen, about fourteen of 
them will have been conſumed in eating, drink- 
ing, dreſſing, viſiting, converſation, reading 
and hearing Plays and Romances, at Opera's, 
Aſſemblies, Balls and Diverſions, For you may 
reckon all the time that ſhe is ap thus ſpent, 
except about an hour and half that is diſpoſed 
of at Church, moſt Sundays in the year. With 
great management, and under mighty rules of 
Economy, ſhe will have ſpent” /ixteen. hundred 
pounds upon herſelf, bating only ſome oillings, | 
crowns, or half-crowns, that have gone from her 
in accidental charitie ii ters 
I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, that it is im- 
poſſible for Flavia to be ſaved; but thus much 
muſt be ſaid, that ſhe has no grounds from 
ſcripture to think ſhe is in the way of ſalvation. 
For her whole life is in direct oppoſition to all 
thoſe tempers and practices which the Goſpel 
has made neceſſary to ſalv ation. 
n b 5 It Miranda 
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Miranda (the ſiſter of Flavia) is a ſober rea- 
ſonable Chriſtian; as ſoon as ſhe was miſtreſs of 
her time and fortune, it was her firſt thought, 
how ſhe might beſt fulfil every thing that God 
requir'd of <A in the uſe of them, and how-ſhe 
might make the beſt and happieſt uſe of this 
ſhort life. She depends upon the truth of what 
our bleſſed Lord hath ſaid, that there is but one 
thing needful, and therefore makes her whole 
life but one continual labour after it. She has 
but one reaſon for doing or not doing, for li- 
king or not liking any thing, and that is the 
will of God. She is not ſo weak as to pretend 
to add what is call'd the fine lady to the true 
Chriſtian; Miranda thinks too well, to be ta- 
ken with the ſound of ſuch filly words; ſhe has 
renounc'd the world, to follow Chriſt in the ex- 
erciſe of humility, charity, devotion, abſtinence, 
and heavenly affections; and that is Miranda's 
fine breeding. 2 Se e fe {3 15031 
Whilſt ſhe was under her mother, ſhe was 
forced to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit 
up late at nights, to be in the folly of every 
faſhion, and always viſiting on Sundays. To go 
patebd, and loaded with a burden of finory, to 
the holy Sacrament; to be in every polite con- 
verſation, to hear prophaneneſs at the play-houſe, 
and wanton ſongs and love intrigues at the pe- 
ra, to dance at publick places, That fops and 
rates might admire the fineneſs of her Hape, 
and the beauty of her motions. The remem- 
brance of this way of life makes her exceeding 
careful to atone for it, by a contrary behaviour. 
Miranda does not divide her duty between 
God, her neighbour, and herſelf; but ſhe con- 
ſiders all as due to God, and ſo does every 
5 D d d 2 thing 
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thing in his name, and for his fake, - This 
: — 4 her conſider her fortune as the gift of 
Soc, that is to be uſed as every thing is that 
belongs to God, for the wiſe and — 
ends of a chriſtrian and holy life. Her fortuze 
therefore is divided betwixt herſelf and 2 
— oor people, and ſhe has only — — 
rom it. She thinks it the. ſame 
ndelge herd in needleſs, vain expences, as to 
ve t other people to ſpend in the fame way. 
3 as ſhe will not give a peor man money 
to go ſee a Puppet-fhow, neither will ſhe allow 
herſelf any to rat in the fame manner; think- 
ing it very proper to be as 4i/e hoxſelf, as ſhe 
expects poor men ſhould be. Far it is «folly 
and a crime. in -4./par, man, ſays Miranda, to 
waſte what is given him in fooliſh rifles, wil 
he wants meat, drink, and cloaths. + | 
And is it leſs folly, or a lefs. crime in me; to 
ſpend that money in I diverſions, which 
might be ſo much better ſpent in intiiation of 
the Diyine Goodneſs, in 3 of-kindneſs and 
charity towards my fellow ereatures, and fellow 
chriſtians? If a poor man's own neceftries are a 
reaſon. why he ſhould not waſte any of his mo- 
ney idly, ſurely the neceſſities of the pour, ie 
excellency of Charity, which. is recei d as done 
to Chriſt himſelf, is a much greater reaſon; why 
no one ſhould; ever waſte any of his money. 
For if he does ſo, he does pot. only do like the 
ory man, only waſte that which he wants him 
but he waſtes that which is wanted for the 
moſt noble uſe, and which Chriſt himſelf is rea- 
dy to receive at his hands. And if we are an- 
gry at a poor man, and lock upon him as 4 
moos when he throws my my which. _ | 
uf 


— 
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buy his own bread, how muſt we appear in che 
Agb of God, if we make a wanton idle uſe of 
that which ſhould buy bread and cloaths far the 
hungry and naked brethren, who are as near 
and dear to God as we are, and fellow : heirs of 
the fame ſtate of future Glory ? This is the ſpi- 
rit of Miranda, and thus ſhe uſes the gifts of 
God; ſhe is only one of a certain number of 
Door People. that are relieved out of her fortune, 
and the only differs from them. 1 in che wing 


vinge 
1 her wle ſhe never pern near ten 
| pounds year upo upon herſelf. If you was — 
you would wander what poor | 
that was fo {urprizingly #eat and. clean. She has has 
but one rule that ſhe obſerves in her dreſs, to 
be always clean, and: in the cheapeſt things. E- 
very thing about her reſembles the purity of her 
ſou}, and ſhe is always clean withaut, becauſe | 
ſhe is always pure within. 

Every morning ſees her early at her propers; 
the rejcices in thæ beginning of every day, be- 
cauſe it begins all her piaus rules of holy living, 
and brings the freſh: pleaſure: af repeating them. 
She- ſeems to be as a guardian Angel ta thoſe 
that dwell about her, - with her watchings and 
prayers bleſſing the place where ſhe. dwells, and 


making aterceion ith God for * 8 


- Her FH a Wa had Gent: — . — and 
Gap: bas heard ſeveral ot her private prayers, 
before the light is: ſuffer'd to — into ber fi- 
ſter's roam: Miranda does not knom chat it is 
to have a dulb half - day; the returns of her 


ene e en Ang eee 
i: d rig en K. come 


come too often to let any conſiderable part of it 
lye heavy upon her hands. NS 

When you ſee her at work, you ſee the ſame 
wiſdom that governs all her other actions; ſhe 
is either doing ſomething that is neceſſary for 
herſelf, or neceſſary for others, who want to be 
aſſiſted. There is ſcarce a poor family in the 
neighbourhood but wears ſomething or other 
that has had the labour of her hands. Her wiſe 
and pious mind neither wants the amuſement, 
nor can bear with the folly of idle and imperti- 
nent work. She can admit of no ſuch folly as 
this in the day, becauſe ſhe is to anſwer for all 
her actions at night. When there is no wiſdom 
to be obſerv d in the employment of her hands, 
when there is no w/eful or charitable work to be 
done, Miranda will work no more. At her ta- 
ble ſhe lives ſtrictly by this rule of holy Scrip- 
ture, whether ye eat, or drink, or whatever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. This makes her 
begin and end every meal, as ſhe begins and 
ends every day, with acts of devotion. |. She 


eats and drinks only for the fake of living, and 


with ſo e an abſtinence, that every meal is 
an exerciſe of ſe/f-denial, and ſhe humbles her 
body every time that ſhe is forc'd to feed it. If 
Miranda was to run a race for her life, ſhe 
would ſubmit to a diet that was proper for it. 
But as the race which is ſet befork k 
of holineſs, purity, and heavenly affection, which 
ſhe is to finiſh in a corrupt, diſorderd body of 
earthly. paſſions, ſo her every day diet has only 
this one end, to make her body. fitter for this 
{piritual race. She does not weigh her meat in 
a pair of /cales, but fhe weighs it in a much bet- 
cer balance; ſo much as gives a proper ſtrength 


er, is a race 


to her body, and renders it able and willing to 
obey the ſoul, to join in Plalms and Prayers, 
and lift up eyes and hands towards Heaven with 
greater readineſs, ſo much is Miranda's meal. 
So that Miranda will never have her eyes ſwell 
with fatneſs, or pant under a heayy load of 
fleſh, 'till ſhe has changed her religion, ' | 
The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially of the new te- 
ſtament, are her daily ſtudy; . theſe ſhe reads 
with a watchful attention, conſtantly caſting an 
eye upon herſelf, and tryin herſelf, by every 
doctrine that is there,, When ſhe has the new. 
teſtament in her hand, ſhe ſuppoſes herſelf at 
the feet of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and 
makes every thing that ſhe learns of them ſo. 
many laws of her life. She receives their ſacred. 
words with as much attention and reverence, 
as if ſhe ſaw their perſons, and knew that they 
were juſt come from Heaven, on purpoſe to 
teach her the way that leads to it. Fg 
She thinks that the trying of herſelf every. 
day by the doctrines of Scripture is the only 
- poſſible way to be ready for her trial at the laſt 
day. She is ſometimes afraid that ſhe lays out 
too much money in books, becauſe ſhe cannot 
forbear buying all practical books of any note; 
eſpecially ſuch as enter into the heart of religi- 
on, and deſcribe the inward holineſs f the chri- 
ſtian life. But of all human writings, the lives 
of pious perſons, and eminent ſaints, are her 
greateſt delight. In theſe ſhe ſearches as for 
hidden treaſure, hoping to find ſome ſecret of 
holy living, ſome uncommon degree of piety, 
which ſhe-may make her own. By this means 
Miranda has her head and her heart fo ſtor'd 
with all the principles of wiſdom and holineſs, 
GE = ſhe 
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the is ſo full of the one main buſineſs of fife, 
that ſhe finds it difficult to converſe upon any 


other ſubjet ; and if you are in her company, 


when ſhe thinks it proper to talk, you muſt 
be made wifer and better, whether you will or 
To relate her charity, would be to relate the 
hiſtory of every day for twenty years; for ſo 
long has all her fortune been ſpent that way. 
She has ſet up near twenty poor tradeſmen thar 
had faild in their buſineſs, and faved as many 


from failing. She has educated ſeveral poor 


children, that were pick'd up in the ſtreets, and 
put them in a way of an Zoneſt employment. 
As ſoon as any labourer is confin'd at home wit 
ſickneſs, ſhe ſends him, till he recovers, #wwice 


the yalue of his wages, that he may have one 


part to give to his family, as uſual, and the o- 
"oor to provide things convenient for his fick- 
Nh Th a 

If a fatnily ſeems too large to be ſupported 
by the labour of thoſe that can work in it, ſhe 
Pays their rent, and gives them ſomething year- 
y towards their cloathing. By this means there 


are ſeyeral poor families that live in a comforta- 
ble manner, and are from year to year Bleffing 


her in their prayers. . 
If there is any poor man or woman that is: 
more than ordinarily wicked and reptobate; Mi- 


randa has her eye upon them, ſhe watches their 


time of need and adverſity; and if ſnie can dif- 
cover that they are in any great ftreights or af- 


fliction, ſhe gives them ſpeedy relief. She Has 


2 of people, M | 
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catry d to ee who immediately became a 
true penitent. 

There is nothing in the character of Miranda 
more to be admir d than this temper. For this 
. tenderneſs of affection, towards the moſt aban- 
don'd ſinners, is the higheſt inftance of a divine 
and godlike foul. © | 
Miranda once paſſed by a houſe, where the 
man and his wife were curling, and ſwearing at 

one another in a moſt dreadful manner, and 
three children crying about them; this ſight. ſo 
much affected her compaſſionate mind, that ſhe 
Vent the next day bought the three chil- 
dren, that they might not be ruin'd by living 
with ſuch wicked parents: they now live wi 
Miranda, are bleſſed with her care and prayers,. 
and all the- good works which ſhe, can do for 
them. They hear her talk, they ſee her live, 
they join with her in plalms and prayers, The 
elde of them has already converted his parents 
from their wicked life, and ſhews'a turn of mind 
ſo remarkably pious, that Miranda intends him 
for holy 75 that being thus ſav'd himſelf, 
he may be zealous in the falvation of ſouls, and: 
do to other miſerable. objects, as ſhe. Name | 
to him. 
Miranda is a conſtant relief. to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents; there are ſome- 
times little misfortunes that hapßßen to them, 
which of themſelves they could never be able to 
overcome. The death f a com, or a horſe, or . 
ſome little robbery, would keep them in diſtreſs 
all their. lives. She does not ſuffer them to 
ieve under ſuch accidents as theſe; ſhe imme- 
en wn them the. full value of werben, 
23222 and 
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and makes uſe of it as a means of raiſihg their 
minds towards Goo. | . 
She has a great tenderneſs for old people that 
are grown paſt their labour. The pariſh allow- 
ance to ſuch people is very ſeldom a comforta- 
ble maintenance. For this reafon, they are the 
conſtant objects of her care; ſhe adds ſo much 
td their allowance, as ſomewhat exceeds the wa- 
ges they got when they were young. This ſhe 
does to comfort the infirmities of their age, that 
being free from trouble and diſtreſs they may 
ſerve Gop in peace and tranquility of mind. 
She has generally a large number of this kind, 
who by her charities and exhortations to holi- 
neſs, ſpend their laſt days in great piety and de- 
votion, © . 8 . 

Miranda never wants compaſſion, even to 
common beggars, eſpecially towards thoſe that 
are od or ſict, or full of ſores, that want eyes 
or limbs. She hears their complaints with ten- 
dernels, gives them ſome proof of her kindneſs, 
and never rejects them with hard or reproachful 
language, for fear of adding affliction to her fel- 
low creatures. | K 

If a poor old traveller tells her, that he has 
neither ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, ſhe ne- 
ver bids him go to the place from whence he 
came, or tells him, that ſhe cannot relieve him, 
| becauſe he may be a chear, or ſhe does not 
know him; but ſhe relieves him for that rea- 
ſon, becauſe he is a ſtranger and untnoton to 
her. For it is the moſt noble part of charity, 
to be kind and tender to thoſe whom we never 
ſaw before, and perhaps never may ſee again in 
this life. I was a ſtranger, and ye took me in, 
faith our bleſſed Sa ou: but who * 

| „ . Orm 
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form this duty, that will not relieve perſons that 
are unknown to him? . 

Miranda conſiders, that Lazarus was a com- 
mon beggar, that he was the care of Angels, 
and carry d into Abrabam's boſom. She conſi- 
ders, that our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles 
were kind to beggars; that they ſpoke comfort- 
_ ably to them, healed their diſeaſes, and reſtor'd 
eyes and limbs to the lame and blind. That 
Peter ſaid to the beggar that wanted an alms 
from him, filver and gold have I none, but ſuch 
as I have give I thee ,, in the name of Feſus Chriſt 
of Nazareth riſe up and walk, Miranda, there- 

ore, never treats. beggars with diſregard and 
averſion, but ſhe imitates the kindneſs of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles towards them; and 
though ſhe cannot, like them, work miracles 
for their relief, yet ſhe relieves them with that 
power that ſhe hath ; and may ſay with the A- 
poſtle, ſuch ag 1 have give I thee, in the name of 
Jeſus Cbrift, Gy 5 5 
It may be, ſays Miranda, that I may often 
give to thoſe that do not deſerve it, or that will 
make an ill uſe of my alms. But what then? 
Is not this the very method of divine goodneſs? 
Does not Gop make his ſun to riſe on the evil, 
and on the good? Is not this the very goodneſs 
that is recommended to us in i{crigrure, that, by 
imitating of it, we may be chücken of our Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven, who ſendeth rain on the 
juſt, and on the unjuſt ? And ſhall I with-hold a 
little money or food. from my fellow-creature, 
for fear he ſhould not be good enough to re- 
ceive it of me? Do I beg of God to deal with 
me, not according to my merit, but according 
to his on great goodneſs; and ſhall I be fo ab- 
ES E e e 2 ſurd 


is: 
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ſurd, as to with-hold my charity from a poor 
brother, becauſe he may perhaps not deſerve it? 
ſhall I uſe a meaſure towards him, which I pray 
' God never to uſe towards me? 
Beſides, where has the 5 made merit 
the rulè or meaſure of charity ? On the 3 
„the Scripture ſaith, if iy enemy hunger, fee 
bm z if be Bar, give him Lick 15 / 
Now this plainly teaches us, that the merit 
of perſons is to be no rule of our charity, but 
that we are to do acts of kindneſs to thoſe that 
leaſt of all deſerve it. For if I am to love and 
do good to my worſt enemies; if I am to be 
charitable to them, notwithſtanding all their 
ſpight and malice, ſurely merit is no meaſure of 
charity. If I am not to with-hold my charity 
from ſuch bad people, and who are at the ſame 
time my enemies, ſurely Lam not to deny alms - 
to poor beggars, whom I neither know to be 
bad people, nor any way my enemies, © 
You will perhaps ſay, that by this means 1 
3 people to be þeggars, But the fame 
thoughtleſs objection may be made againft all 
kinds of charities, for they may encourage peo- 
ple to depend upon them, The ſame may be 
1aid againſt forgiving our enemies, for it may 
encourage people to do us hurt. The Tame may 
be ſaid, even againſt the goodneſs of Go p, that 
by pouring his bleſſings on the evil and on the 


good, on the juſt and on the unjuſt, evil and 


unjuſt men are encourag d in their wicked ways, 
The ſame may be ſaid againſt cloathing the na- 
ked, or giving medicines to the fick, for that 
may encourage people to negle# themſelves, and 
be careleſs 0 ir health. But when the love 
of Ged awelleth in you ; when it has enlarged 

| your 
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your heart, and filled you with bowels of mer. 
cy and compaſſion, you will make no more ſuch 
objections as theſe. 

When you are at any time turning away the 
Poor, the old, the fick, and belpleſs traveller, the 
lame, or the blind, aſk yourſelf this queſtion; 
do J ſincerely wiſh theſe poor creatures may be 
as happy as Lazarus, that was carry'd by An- 
gels into Abraham's boſom ? Do I ſincerely de- 
fire that Gov would make them fellow-heirs 
with me in eternal Glory? Now if you ſearch 
into your ſoul, you will find that there is none 
of theſe motions there, that you are wiſhing 
nothing of this, For it is impoſſible for any 
one heartily to wiſh a poor creature fo great a 
happineſs, and yet not have a heart to give him 
a ſmall alms. For this reaſon, ſays Miranda, as 
far as I can, I give to all; and I cannot refuſe an 
alms to thoſe, whom I pray Gop to bleſs, whom 
I wiſh to be partakers of eternal glory; but am 
glad to ſhew ſome degree of love to ſuch asT hope 
will be the objects of the infinite love of Gop. 
And if, as our Savro u has aſſur'd us, it be 
more bleſſed to give than to receive, we ought to 
look upon thoſe that aſk our alms as fo many 
friends and benefactors, that come to do us a 

r good than they can receive, that come 
to exalt our virtue, to be witneſſes of our chari- 
ty, to be monuments of our love, to be our ad- 
vocates with Go, to be to us in CARIST's 
ſtead, to appear for us at the day of judgment, 
and to help us to a bleſſedneſs greater than our 
alms can beſtow on them. NING 

This is the ſpirit, and this is the life of the 
devout Miranda; and if the. lives ten years 
longer, ſhe will have ſpent fixty hundred _ 
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in charity; for that which ſhe allows herſelf, 
may fairly be reckon'd amongſt her alms. * 

When ſhe dies, ſhe muſt ſhine amongſt Apo- 
files, and Saints, and Martyrs, ſhe mult ſtand 
amongſt the firſt ſervants of GoD, and be glo- 
rious amongſt thoſe that have fought the good 
. fight, and finiſh'd their courſe with joy. 


| Regularity of Devotion, Holineſs of common Life, 
and a" Religious uſe of every thing we have, is 
à Devotion that is the Duty of all Orders of 
- Chriſtians. © ö HAAS 


Fulvius has had a learned education, and ta- 
ken his degrees in the Univerſity : he came from 
thence, that he might be free from any rules of 
life. He takes no employment upon him, nor 
enters into any buſineſs, becauſe he thinks that 
every employment or buſineſs calls people to 
the careful performance and juſt diſcharge of 
its ſeveral duties. When he is grave, he will 
tell you that he did not enter into holy orders, 
becauſe he looks upon it to be a ſtate that re- 
quires great holineſs of life, and that it does 
not ſuit his temper to be ſo good. He will 
tell you that he never jntends to marry, becauſe 
he cannot oblige himſelf to that regularity of 
life, and good behaviour, which he takes to be 
the duty of thoſe that are at the head of a fami- 
ly. He refuſed to be Gedfatber to his nephew, 
becauſe he will have no truſt of any kind to an- 
ſwer for. . EL A I 
Fulvius thinks that he is conſcientious in this 
conduct, and is therefore content with the mo 
idle, impertinent, and careleſs life, 


* 
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He 1 595 Religion, no Devotion, no pre- 
tences to Piety. He lives by no rules, and 
thinks all is very well, becauſe he is neither a 
prieſt, nor a father, nor a guardian, nor has a- 
hy employment or family to look after, 

But, Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and, 
as ſuch, are as much obliged to live according 
to reaſon and order, as a prieft is obliged to at- 
tend at the altar, or a guardian to be faithful to 
his truſt; if you live contrary to reaſon, you 
don't commit a ſmall crime, you don't break a 
ſmall truſt; but you break the law of your na- 
ture, you rebel againſt Gop, who gave you that 
nature, and put yourſelf amon gt thoſe whom 
the Gov of roaſts and ur, will puniſh as o- 
Nates and deſerters. 

Though you have no employment, yet as 
you are baptiz'd into the profeſſion of CHRIST's 
religion, you are as much oblig'd to live accor- 
ding to the holineſs of the chriſtian ſpirit, and 
perform all the promiſes made at your, baptiſm, 
as. any man is oblig'd to be honeſt and faithful 
in his calling. If you abuſe this great calling, 
you are not falſe in a ſmall matter, but you 
abuſe the precious blood of CHRIS; you cruci- 
fy the Son of Gop afreſh ; you negle& the 
higheſt inſtances of divine goodneſs you diſ- 

ace the church of Gop; you bletgiſh the bo- 
= of CuRISTH ; you abuſe the means of Grace, 
and the promiſes, of Glory ; and it will be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, at the. day of Judg- 
ment, than for 

11 18 Wer ee great folly tor any one to 
think himſelf at liberty to live as he pleaſes, 
becauſe he is not in ſuch a ſtate of life as ſome 
others are: For if there is any thing — 
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in the abuſe: of any truſt; if there is any thing 
to be fear'd for — neglect of any calling, there 
is nothing more to be tear'd than the wrong uſe 
of our reaſon, nor any thing more to be dreaded, 
than the neglect of our chriſtiau calling; which 
is not to ſerve the little uſes of a ſhort life, but 
to. redeem ſouls unto God, to fill Heaven with 
ſaints, and finiſh a kingdom of eternal glory 
unto Gov. 
Do man therefore muſt think himſelf excu- 
{ed from the exaZneſs of piety and morality, be- 
cauſe he has choſen to be idle and independent 
in the world; for the necefſities of a reatonable 
| and holy life are not founded in the ſeveral con- 
ditions. and employments of this life, but in the 
immutable nature of Gop, and the nature of 
man. A man is not to be reaſonable and holy, 
becauſe he is a prieſt, 07; {nth ah 6 joel 
but he is to be a. pious . and W 
ther, becauſe piety and goodneſ; laws 
of human nature. (3 tus any. — pleaſe Goo, 
without living according to reaſon and arder, 
there would be nothing diſpleaſing to God: in 
an idle prieſt, or a reprobate father. He there - 
fore that abuſes. his: regſon, is like him that 
abuſes the prieſt hood; and he that neglects the 
holineſs of the chriſtian life, is as the man that 
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Tho Marriage-Life i is- always- an inkoid,. a 
vexatious, or an happy. condition. The firſt is, 


1 two people of 1 no genius or taſte. for _ 
elves 
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ielves meet together, upon ſuch a ſettlement as 
has been thought reaſonable by parents and 
conveyancers, from an exact valuation of the 
land and caſh of both parties. Theſe make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the 
lumber of human race; lead a deſpicable, in- 
dependent, and uſeleſs life, without ſenſe of the 
laws of kindneſs, good- nature, mutual offices, 
and the elegant ſenſations which flow from rea- 
ſon and virtue 

The vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction 
of two people of quick taſte and reſentment, put 
together for reaſons well known to their 
friends; in which eſpecial care is taken to avoid 
what they think the chief of evils) poverty, 
al enſure to them riches, with every evil be- 
ſides. ET 

Theſe good people live in a conſtant reſtraint 
before company, and too great familiarity a- 
lone; when they are within obſervation they 
fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
When alone they revile each other's perſon and 
conduct: in company they are in a purgatory, 
when only together in an hell. 

The happy Marriage is, where two perſons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each other, 
without principally regarding or neglecting the 
circumſtances of fortune or beguty. Theſe 
may {till love in ſpite of adverſiky or ſickneſs: 
the former we may in ſome meaſure defend our- 
ſelves from, the other is the portion of our ve- 
ry make. When we have a true notion of this 
ſort of paſſion, the humour of living great will 
vaniſh” out of the imagination, and it will be 
found that love has nothing to do with ſtate, 

Solitude, with the perſon beloved, has a plea- 
1 e ſure, 
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ſure, even in a woman's mind, beyond ſhow or 
pomp. Therefore to make a ſure purchaſe, 


employ fortune upon certainties; but do not ſa- 
crifice certainties to fortune. 


Theſe ſentiments, abridged from the Spatta- 
tor, Vol. II. No. 149. are expreſs'd with pecu- 
liar energy and beauty in the following poem 


by the late Rev. Dr. Watts. 
Few 2 Matches. | 


1 * — teach! my ſong, 
70 en y ſweeteſt joys belong, 

And who the Happy Pairs; : 
Whoſe yielding hearts, and j joining hayds, | 
Find. bleflings twiſted with their bands, 

| To ſoften all _ Cares, 


Not the wild herd of dyn + ad Sale; 
That thoughtleſs ff chaine, 

As leads the way: 
Tf there be bliſs without deſign, | 
Ivies and Oaks m g 1 grow and twine, 


And be as 2 1 


Not ſordid oor of candy mould, a. 
Who, drawn n charms 
he br move : 80 
So 1 * of Peru 
7 to w y marriage too 
: * And make & wk of Ive. - 


Not the mad tribe wk hell inſpites 
Wich wanton flames; thoſe raging fires - 
Ibe purer bliſs deſtroy : 
On Ends s top let furies mol, 
And ſheets of > ighraing dre the vel oy 
Je improve the bürning .* a ” 


' Nor de dl rn 5 


Non 28 the aſſions warms 
Can ming . and hands 4 
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Logs 1 woed that quench the — 


Are married juſt like Sraze fouls, © 
| With oſiers for * bands: 


Not 3 of melancholy lar 
Still filent, or that ſtill — 
Can the dear bondage — 
As well may heavenly concerts 
From two old lutes with ne'er a ring, 
or none befides the baſs. | 


7+ 
Nox can the ſoft enchantments hold 
Two jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen: 
Sampſon's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of chearful wedlock dwell, | 


With WR. en e 


Nar let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind; 
For love abhors the ſig bt: 
Looſe the fierce N from the deer, 
For native rage and natiye fear | 
Riſe and forbid EE 


Two kindeſt fouls A muſt meet; fy 
Tis friendſhi ip makes the hondogs ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves: 
Bright Venn on her rolling throne 
* drawn by gentleſt birds alone, 
And Cupid 's youy the doves. 


WHHEODOCOCOOCEOOON COOK 
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A good Wife is the greateſt bleſſing, and the 
moſt valuable poſſeſſion that heaven, 1 this 
life, can beſtow. She makes the cares of the 
world ſit eaſy, and adds a ſweetneſs to its plea- 
ſures, She is a man's beſt companion in pro- 
ſperity, and his only friend in, adverſity; the 
pteſerver 5 we health, and the kind. 
2 eſt 
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eſt attendant on his ſickneſs; a faithful advi- 
ſer in diſtreſs, a' comforter in affliction, and a 
- prudent manager of all his domeſtick affairs. 
It were ſincerely to be wiſhed, that men would 
more juſtly and ſeriouſly conſider the great hap- 
pineſs and advantage reſulting from a married 
itate, The great abſurdity in thoſe who look 
for that in a Miftreſs which can only be found 
in a Wife, is prettily ſet forth in the following 
contraſt, by a perſon in love with and beloved 
of a gentleman, whoſe ſuperiority of fortune ſhe 
feared would make him unwilling to marry her. 
«© We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, 
and you were now in expectation of the ap- 
proaching evening wherein I was to meet you, 
and be carried to what convenjent corner of the 
town you thought fit, to conſummate all which 
your wanton imagination has promiſed you in 
the poſſeſſion of one who is in the bloom of 
outh, and in the reputation of innocence. 
You would ſoon have enough of me, as I am 
ſprightly, young, gay, and airy. When fan- 
cy is ſated, and finds all the promiſes jt made 
itſelf falſe, where is now the innocence which 
charmed you The firſt hour you are alone 
you will find that the pleaſure of a debauchee 
is only that of a deſtroyer : he. blaſts. all the 
fruit he taſtes, and where the brute, has been 
devouring, there is nothing left worthy the re- 
liſh of man. Reaſon reſumes her place after 
imagination is cloyed; and I am, with the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs and confuſion, to behold myſelf 
the cauſe of uneaſy refleftions to you, to be vi- 
ted by ftealth, and dwell for the future with 
be che companions (the moſt unfit for each o- 
der in the world) ſolitude and guilt. 75 I will 
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not inſiſt upon the ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould 
paſs our time in, nor run over the little ſhort 
inatches of freſh air, and free commerce, which 
all people muſt be ſatisfied with whoſe actions 
will not bear examination; but leave them to 
your reflections, who have ſeen of that life of 
which I have but a mere idea, 
e On the other hand, if you can be ſo good 
and generqus as to make me your Wite, you 
may promiſe yourſelf all the obedience and ten- 
derneſs with which gratitude can inſpire a vir- 
tuous woman. Whatever gratifications you 
may promiſe yourſelf from an agreeable perſon, 
whatever compliances from an eaſy temper, 
whatever conſolations from a ſincere friendſhip, 
you may expect as the dye of your generality. 
What at preſent in your ill view you may pro- 
miſe yourſelf from me, will be followed by diſ- 
taſte and ſatiety ; but the tranſports of a virtu- 
ous love are the leaſt part of its happineſs. The 
raptures of innocent paſſion are but like light- 
ning to the days they rather intercept than ad- 
yance the pleaſures of it. How happy then is 
| ae life to be, where the higheſt pleaſures af 
ſenſe are but the loweſt parts of its felicity!ꝰ 
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WIS DOM. 
Wispos is a right underſtanding, a faculty 
of diſcerning e ee evil; what 1s to be cho- 
ſen and what rejected; a judgment grounded 

upon the true value of things, and not the com- 4 
mon opinion of them; an equality of force, and 

V a ſtrength 


hath a fool for his maſter. 
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a ſtrength of reſolution. It ſets a watch aver 
our words and deeds; it employs us in the con- 


' templation of the works of nature; and makes 
us invincible by either good or evil fortune, 


If you defire 'to be wifer yet, think yourſelf 
not yet wiſe ; and if you improve in felf-know- 
ledge, deſpiſe not the inſtructions of another; 


he that inſtructs Him that thinks himſelf wiſe e- 


nough, hath a fool for his ſcholar; he that 
thinks himſelf wife enough to inſtruct himſelf, 


xs 


A wiſe man either repels or elects, as he ſees 


the matter before him, without fearing the ill 


he rejects, or admiring what he chuſes; he 18 
never ſurprized, but in the midſt of plenty pre- 


* @® 7 


pares for poverty. as a prudent prince is prepa- 


red for attacks in time of peace. 


2 f , 3 + 4 a | 
12282 4 | 


How unacquainted is that man with the 


World, and how ridiculous does he appear, that 


makes a wonder of any thing he meets with. 
The great buſineſs of a man is to improve his 
mind, and govern his manners; this is mind- 


ing the main chance; as for all other projects 


and purſuits, whether in our power to compaſs 
or not, they are no better than trifling amuſe- 
ments. „„ A Den HIT 

L will not be lofig before you will have for- 
gotten all the World, and in à little time, to be 


even, all the World vill forget you. 


| This World's like 2 lottery, wherein we muſt 
expect to meet with many 36 8 
$f . | | ere 
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rere 1s. no man that viſits the World but 


tor, to een we owe moderation, . 
and forbearance. | 

The World is buly ant us, one part la- 
bouring for bread, = ad other part ſquandering 
in vile exceſſes or empty pleaſures, <qually mi- 
ſerable, becauſe the end oled-ftill flies 
from them 3. for the man A , every, day 


ſurfeited of his vice, heaps up "work, for forrow 
ang repentance; and the man of labour ſpends 
his ſtrength in daily les. for. bread to 
maintain the vital. firength labours with, ſo 
living in a daily circulation of Jorrow s living 
_ to 2 and e OR to live, and 
diffati 1 

ice A Peerde provide 1 

_ Jor ſevere. But, 3 


\ 


Conſider man in every ſpkere, 
Then tell me, is Four lot ſevere? 
Tis —_— r ok EE 
That m oh op is 
I grant, har None muſt be fed, 
| That toil tbo carts dür dafly bread, | WO 

What then? thy wints/are ſeen and been, 5 

But ev'ry mortal feels his o]. gt 
We're born a helpleſs needy crew; 

| Shew me FA pier man than you. 


wonvr Fables 


We enter + the world. with $, and 
out of it with ſig ee 1 5 few 
ys we live are fulſ of vanity, de doit 
n 
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I.)he time that's paſt is vaniſh'd like a dream; 
the preſent we are in ſtays but a moment, and 
then flies away and returns no more: the longer 
we live the ſhorter will be our life; and in the 
end we become a little lump of clay. O vain 
and miſerable world ! how ſadly true is all this 
ſtory! , And yet, alas! this is not all; but 
new complaints remain, and more, and worle, 
We begin our race in contemptible weak- 
neſs, and our whole courſe is a progreſs of dan- 
gers. If we eſcape the miſchances of a child, 
we paſs on to the raſh adventures of youth; if 
we outlive thoſe ſudden. ſtorms, we fall into far 
more deſtructiye evils. Our ſuperfluous cares 
deliberately. conſume us, and the croſſes of the 
world wear out our lives. Should we by ſtrange 
ſucceſs overcome all theſe, and ſtill bear up our 
proſperous head, we are ſure at leaſt Old Age 
will find us, and bow our ſtrength down to the 
grave; the grave, from which no privilege - ex- 
empts, whoſe, power no creature is able to con- 
trol. The rich muſt leave their wealth behind 
them, and the great ones of the earth be crum- 
bled into duſt. The beautiful face muſt be 
turn'd into rottenneſs, and the pamper'd body 
become the food of worms. The buſy man 
muſt find a time to dye, tho' his full employ- 
ments ſpare him none to prepare for it. Even 
the wiſe and vittuous * ſubmit to fate, and 
the heirs of life be made the priſoners of death. 
This when I ſee I am afraid; ſince we muſt all 
drink of the ſame cup, all muſt go down to 
the ſame dark. grave, and none knows how 
ſoon he may be calbd; ſoon, very ſoon, we 
muſt take our leave of our neareſt relations, 
and bid a long farewell to all the world. 


From 
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e the conſideration of the prodigi 
magnitude and multitude of the e 
dies, and the far more noble furniture and re- 
tinue which ſome of them have more than we; 
we may learn not to over · value this World, nor 
to ſet our hearts too much upon it, or upon a. 
ny of its riches, honours, or pleaſures: for 
what is all our globe but a point, a trifle; to 
the univerſe! a ball not fo much as viſible a- 
| the greateſt part of the heavens ; name: 

ly; iy; the fixed f fixed ſtars. "And if magnitude or reti- 
nue may dignify a planet, Saturn and Jupiter 
may claim the preference: or if proximity to 
the moſt magnificent globe of all the ſyſtem, to 
the fountain of light and heat, to the centre, 
can hofiour and aggrandize a planet, then Mer- 
cury and Venus can claim that dignity. If there- 
fore our world be one of the inferior parts of 
our Syſtem, why ſhould we inordinately ſeek 
and deſire it? But; above all; why ſhould we 
So graſp at 5 and be guilty of theft or 
rapine; lying or cheating; or any injuſtice or ſin 
157 it? Win ſhould we ſacrifice our innocence 
for it, or — even only with a name for 
it, which Solomon ſaith, Prov. XXii. 1. # rather 
to'be choſen than great riches? Why ſhould we 


do thus, if we were fure of gaining the whoſe: 
terraqueous globe, m | leſs do at for a ſmall | 


ce of it, as che beſt Empire of the world 

is ? For as our bleſſed Saviour argues, Matt. 
vi. 26. Whut is a nan profited, if be ſbould gain 
— 3 an e bis own 7 — what 


Ky — "how * > mor of the 
heathen writers ' defray upon this ſubjeRt. -- 


Ggs "oP 


— 


= 
— 
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 Bliny is very pathetical in his refle&tions; 


when he had ſhewn what little portions of the 
earth were left for us, and what large tracts 
were rendered (as he thought) uſeleſs, the fri- 

id zones being. frozen. up with exceſſive cold, 
5 torrid zone being burnt. up (as the opinion 
then was) with as exceſſiye heat, and other parts 
drowned by the ſea, lakes, and rivers, and o- 
thers cover d with large woods, deſarts, or bar- 
ren mountains. He then exclaims thus; Hæ 
tot porſiones terre, 4 1; e. Theſe little par- 

< cels of land, which are left for our habitation ; 

yea, as many h. ve thou ht, this point of. the 
. world (for no ot er is, the earth in reſpect of 
the univerſe), this is the matter; this the ſeat 

of our glory. Here it is we bear our ho- 
c nours; 3 we exerciſe oy authority 3 here 


* we covet riches z here mankind make a bu- 


© ſile.z here we begin our civil wars, and ſoft- 


en the earth with mutual ſlaughters“ And 
. having ſhewn how by OY 
men ſtrive to ehlarge their N laid he, 
7 What a little part of thoſe lands doth he en- 


and violence 


* Joy? And when he hath augmented, even to 
« the meaſure. of his avarice, what a poor pit- 
< tance. is it that his dead body at laſt poſſeſ- 
1 th? Thus Pliny. And after the ſame man- 


ner Senecn + reflects pon, the matter, when he 
thews how virtue tends to make A Man com- 


pletely happy, among other th repa- 
ring him for the ſociety, of Goo, wn . 

the mind to ſoar. above the things here ae 
and to make him laugh ; at the coſtly pavements 
of the rich, yea, the w. ws, Farth, with all its 


2 wealth... Nec enim, pot faith he, ante contem- ; 
* i iy 11 ', Here 
Fe = Neat. Hiſt, üb. 2. cap. «avi, 1 Nat. _ 1.1 L Praf. | 
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nere porticus, &c, i. e. A man can never be 
able to flight the ſtately piazza, the noble 
roofs ſhining with ivory, the curiouſſy chp- 
« ped woods, and the pleaſant rivalers convey- 
« ed to the houſes, until he hath ſurveyed tlie 
whole world; and ſpying from above our lit- 
* tle globe of earth, covered in à great mea“ 
« ſure by the ſea, and where it is not, is far 
and near ſqualid, and either parched* with 
© heat or frozen with cold, he faith to himſelf, 
© is this that point, Which by fire and ford is 
divided among ſo many nations? O how ri- | | | 
© diculous are the bounds of mortals! The | 
Iſter bounds the Dacians; the Styrmon the 
© Tracians, Eupbrates the Parthians,” the Da- 
nube parteth the Sarmatian and Romans, the 
* Rhine gives bounds to Germany, the Piremter 
to France and Spain, and between Egypt and 
« Afthiopia lie the vaſt uncultivated ſandy de- 
« farts. If any could give human underſtand- 
© ing to ants, would not they too divide their 
© mole-hill into divers provinces? And when 
* thou lifteſt up thyſelf in thy truly great pro- 
« vince, and ſhalt ſee the armed hoſts paſſing * 
4 
6 
4 
c 
. 
0 
14 
< 
[3 
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0 
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and lying there,” as if ſome great matter was to 
"be atted, conſider that this is no more than the 
"running of ants in a mole-hill ; For what differ- 
ence between them and us, hut only the 
' meaſure of a little body; that is but a point in 
which thou faileſt, in which thou wageſt war, 
in which thou diſpoſeth of kingdoms. But 
above there are vaſt ſpaces, to whoſe poſſeſſi- 
on the mind is admitted, provided it bring 
but little of the body along with it, that it is 
purged of every vile thing, and that it is 
nimble and free, and content with ſmall mat- 
an abies SS * "on" 
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ters? And ſo he goes on to ſhew, that wheh 
che mind is once arrived to thoſe celeſtial regi- 


ons, how it is come to its proper babitation, 1 is 
gelivered from its bonds, hath this br. wrong of 
d 


its divinity, that divine things t and 
ee 15 and is converſant with Gen as its 
that i tit can ſecurely behold the riſings 
273, and various courſes of the ſtars; 
that it cunouſly wet chic into all thoſe matters, as 
nearly 1 o irſelf; that then it con- 
terns the narrow —— of its former habita- 
tion, it being but 2 trifling ſpace, of a few 
days journey, from the utm — limits of Spain 
to the very ſudics; 1 the celeſtial r 
ons afford a path for the wandering of * 
Hyifteſt ſtar for 30 years, without any reſiſt- 
ance; in which regions he tells us the mind ar- 
rives to the knowledge of thoſe things at laſt, 
which it had before long. enquired after, and 
1 begins to know GoD. Fhus Seneca. 
With What p "then-ſhall departed h . 
py ſouls 'ſurvey:1 the moſt diſtant regions of.;t 
Univerſe, and view all thoſe — gabe 
thereof, and their noble append 
nearer: view? Only let us take ſpecial 
et our affeRions on things above; to be 
£ ſpiritually not not carnally minded; and ſo to 
1258 the won kr e ee ſet before us,” 
at we may arrive to that which | 
+ hath/prepare@ for his faithf bl ms ſeryants, that 
4 he may receive us unto himſelf, that where 
be is, we may be alſo; in whoſe preſence is 
5 Faves of joy, and ae and at whoſe right hand are 
. Hue Derbum. 
How finely imagines. in.che plowing deſcrip- 
fon of tis ly globe after he general on 


flagration, 


aof the earth, that covered many 
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by Dr. Thomas Burnett, in his The- 
ory d che Ladd. e e 
orld ! by 


6c dee glory of this habitable W. 
* the force of one element breaking loſe upon 
C the reſt, all the vanities of nature, all the 
„ works of art, all the labours of men, are re- 
duced 2 nothing; 2 admired. and 
loved before, as great magnificent, is 
„ obliterated and Varied, and another form 
e and face of things, plain, fimple, and eve- 
e ry where the ſame, overſpreads the earth. 
Where are no the eat empires of 
10 world, and their great im 'T 
* pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory! 
c Shew me where they ſtood, read the inſcrip- 
tion, tell me the victor's name! What re- 
E. e what M mpreſſions, ds ß Gf el 


0 8 — 5 
6. 18555 „» She glorified herſelf, — lived de- 
liciouſiy; and ſald in her heart, I ſit a queen, 
and ſhall ſee no forrow.z, but her hour is 
come, ſhe is wiped away from he face of the 
earth, and and buried in oblivion. 
But it is not cities only, and the works of 
„ mens hands, the everlaſting hills, the moun- 
ce tains and rocks of the earth, are melted as 
wax before the ſun,” and their place is no 
where found. “ Here ſtood the Ahr, the load 


countries, 
£2 me peta fas te Occn to he 
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Hlact Sen. This huge maſs. of ſtone is ſoft⸗ 
ened and diſſolved, as a tender cloud into 
« rain. Here ſtood the African mountains, 
and Atlas, with his top above the clouds. 
There was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and 
« Tmaus, and the mountains of Afa ; and yon- 
der, towards the north, ſtood the Riphean 
„hills cloathed in ice and ſnow: = theſe are 
« vaniſhed, e away, as AY now 4 
11 their heads.” | 


e derer es Reeve | 


WO R S H I P. (Vide SAB BATH.) 


That God is to be worſhipp'd 1 is obvious to 
the natural reaſon of-mankind. The heathens, 
F 9 are cover d keg thick darkneſs, have their 


— diſtinguith'd, to Ack they reſort for the 
celebration of ſome rights, whereby they think 
their idols are 'honoard. Tho? men differ 
widely as to the obj ets and methods of Wor- 
ſhip, yet the nations of the earth ſeem to \agree, 
hs. public ren, phe is to be. celebrated and 
maintained. 
Gop has form'd our nature for ſociety, and 
given it a ſtrong bias thereto; is it not then a 
dictate of nature that we ſhould aſſociate our- 
ſelves for the moſt important purpoſes of religi- 
on, as well as the le er purpoſes of the natural 

and civil life? 
Our Creator has ate us capable of fi ſigni nify- 
ing to all about us the Tenſe we haye of his 
perfections, of our dependance upon him, 
and obligations to him: ſhould we not then 
| employ 
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employ our beſt powers after that manner in 
his ſervice, to which they are ſo wiſely fitted? 
The Heavens declare the glory of God; the Fir- 
mament_ ſheweth his 15 pets How excellent 
is bis name in all the” 676. And is it not fit 
that intelligent creatures ſhould ſhew forth his 
gone by the moſt open acknowledgement of 
them? The love of God, written in the hearts of 
men, obliges them to the performance of pub- 
lick ſocial Worſhip. 

But I cannot repreſent” the reaſonableneſs and 
neceſſity of this dut in a more emphatical 
manner, and ar the Tame time point out how 
ſtrongly the return of every Sabbath. evinces 
The fad truth of the following lines, than by 
here inſerting them: They were taken 1 
as nearly as well could be (during the time of 
delivering them), from a ſermon on the ſubject 
by the Rev. Dr. S ; . 
There ate too many, ſo far from giving 
honour to Gop, ſo far from deſiring to enter 
into his gates with thankſgiving, and into his 
courts with praiſe, that they cannot even be per- 
ſuaded to enter there at all: And too many of 
thoſe who are of our own communion, and actu- 
Ally go thither, would, I fear, be at a loſs for an 
| anlwer, were they to be alked, why they. go to 

church? or, what is required them when 
they come there ? tho' the ſolemn exhortation 
1h our liturgy haye ſo often acquainted them, 
that we affemble and meet together for the 
nobleſt purpoſes, namely, * to render thanks 
for the great benefits we have fecevied at Gop's 
hands. to ſet forth his moſt worthy praiſe---to 
4 his molt, holy word and to aſk thoſe 
2 * ii things 


1 © 1 
Rd 


; | 4 3 
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thingy which are requiſite and neceſſary, as well 
for the body as the foul.”--- Were men of this 
careleſs diſpoſition to give theſe important rea- 
ſons their 1 — weight, it could no longer be a 
matter of indifference how and where they ſpent 
the Sabbath. For every one muſt ſoon ſee 
the abſurdity, ingratitude, and iniquity of ab- 
ſenting himſelf from -publick Worſhip (not to 
mention the bad example of ſuch a conduct to 
others), was he only to aſk himſelf— Have I 
no ſins ro confeſs? No forgiveneſs to implore ? 
No grace to ſolicit? Have I this laſt Week re- 
ceived no benefits at God's hands, for which 1 
ought this day publickly to thank him? Have 
I no deſire, no cauſe, to ſet forth his moſt wor- 
thy e ? Am ſo well acquainted with his 
moſt holy word, as not to ſtand in need of an 
improvement either from hearing it read, or 
reached? Have I nothing to aſk that is neceſ- 
Ley either for my body or my ſoul ?” Theſe are 
no trivial conſiderations. furely they well de- 
ſerve our notice. May all of us for the future 
be more particularly attentive to them; may we 
examine our hearts concerning them, as in the 
immediate preſence of Gov, more efpecially 
—_ _—_ diſpoſition jo obfver or are 
reſſed by otbers,.to.pegleft the publick Worſhip 
2 the Al M10 N | a 


And Biſhop Hal, in ati Epiſtle to Lord Hoy, 
thus delivers his ſentiments on this head. 


* This is the goodnefs of our God; the 
man that ſerves him, honours'him ; and ho- 
ſoever honours him with his ſervice, is.croqguned 
with, boxour, I challenge all times, places, and. 

OTE. ; n perſons, 
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perſons, to ſhew, who ever honour'd Gop, and 
was neglected ; who ever wilfully diſbonour d him, 
and proſpered. Turn over all records, and ſee 
how ſucceſs ever bleſſed the jut, after many 
dangers, after many ſtorms of reſiſtance, and 
left their concluſion glorious ; how all godleſs 
plots, in their end, have at once deceived, ſna- 
med, puniſn'd their author. I go no further ; 
your own breaſt « nows, that your experience 
can herein juſtify GOD. The world hath noted 
you for a follower of virtue, and hath ſeen 
ow faſt honour followed you: whilſt you 
ſought” favour with the Gop of heaven, he 
_ given you” favour. with his' deputy on 5 
Fart . | ; 


„ 
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XXX HE following Prayers, deſigned to 

＋ vs be uſed Morning and Evening, either 

in a Family, or by a ſingle Perſon, 

= are taken from the Ninth Edition, 

pa. 48, of Dr. Stonbouſe's SP 1R1TUAL Dine c- 

TIONS for the Uninſtrulled; which are a Kind 
of Supplement to the Friendly Advice to a Pa- 

tient *, and are here inſerted for the Reaſons aſ- 

ſigned at the End of this Appendix. 


A Hort introductory Prayer, to be uſed before 
either private or publick devotion, 


IVE me, O Lord, for Chriſt's fake, a 
deep reverence of thy Preſence, --- Let 
thy Holy Spirit help my infirmities; that 
in every addreſs I offer to thy Divine Majeſty, 

H h hz and 


Doctor Scan, in the Preface to his Tranſlation of Dr. 
Sydenham's Works (after baving acknowlelged, with Gra- 
titude, the Medical Aſſiſtances he had received from Dr. 
Stonhouſe), ſays, ** Dr. Stonhouſe's truly ufeful little Trea- 
« tiſe, intitled FRIENDLY Apvice To a Pari EN, 
« has already paſs'd thro many Editions, and has been tran- 
c ſlated into Dutch for the Uſe of the Infirmiaries in Holland; 
in which Treatiſe the Doctor hath attempted to put the 
«© Mrxys of the Sick into the happieſt Situation, — 
« A Care, on my Author Sydenhbant's Principles, well 
« becoming the Character of the wiſeſt Phyſician: But if 
«© any one ſhould-think otherwiſe, I know * | 
l , | . 60 t 


S 
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and in every attendance on thy ſervice, I may 
aim at thy lory, and SOT thy Bleſſing. | 


| ret. 


A PraveR FOR THE Monzninc. 


[ben this is uſed as a Family Prayer, read 


we inſtead of I, our for wy, vs for ME, 


with ſuch other alterations as circumſtances 


may require, and the perſon's own ſenſe di- 
Bur T would by no means have any per- 
ſon make an improper repetition of theſe Pray- 


ers, by uſing them on the ſame day, firſt in his 
' ſecret” devotions, and afterwards 7n publick 
Dith his family; nor yet imagine that the 
performance of one of theſe duties will be 
ſufficient without the other, where both are 
 pratticable. Aud farther, it is to be obſerved, 


that every diviſi on of this prayer ends «with 


a AMEN; ds ſo ſolemn a Concluſion may 


recall the thoughts from any wandering, and 
when uſed in a family, it may not only engage 


their attention, but the repetition of the word 
AM EN will be a proof that, each perſon 


Jau in the devetions.] 


Thankſgiving, ALM IGHTY and e 


God, great beyond concepti- 


2 and glorious beyond all praiſe, in whom 


live, move, and have my being, and whoſe mer- 


; cy 


ce that my very worthy Friend Dr. Stonhouſe has learnt, ac- 


F< 


86 


n 


cording to Sydenbam's noble Manner of Thinking, 70 be 
ready to ſerve Mankind, even at the Expence wo 5 040% 
Reputation.” Sydenham's own Words are, Upon 


deh- 


berate and equitable Reflection I find it better to aſſiſt 


E, ene 1 to he commended by ee and highly 
“ conducivg 
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cy is over all thy works, I thy needy creature, 
in a thankful ſenſe of thy good-providence over 
me, render thee my humbleſt TENG 
for thy preſervation of me, from the beginnin 
of my life to this day; particularly 7 than 
thee for the grace thou haſt given me now to 
call upon zbee.--- Blefled be thy holy Name for 
the continual protection of thy hand, by which 
J have been defended amidſt the changes and 
chances of this mortal life; kept in ſafety, and 
delivered from the terrors and evil accidents of 
the paſt night, For theſe, and all thy other 
mercies, I magnify thy glorious. Majeſty, hum- 
bly beſeeching thee to accept this my morning 
ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving, for his ſake 
who lay down in the grave, and roſe again, for 
me, thy only fon, as my only ſaviour. Amen. 
Self Dedication And ſince it is of thy mercy, O 
to Gl. acious father, that another day 
Is added to my life, I here dedi- 
cate myſelf, with all the powers and faculties 
both of my foul and body, to zhee and to thy 
ſervice; to promote thy glory and my own ſal- 
yation, in a ſober, righteous, and godly life.--- 
5 5 1᷑ renounce 


* conducive to Tranquility of Mind; popular Applauſe 
4 being lighter than a Feather, or a Buble, and leſs ſub- 
« ſtantial than a Dream.” What is meant by putting the 
Mi1nDs of the Sick into the happieſt Situation, will be 
ſufficiently explained by the fo lowing Ququiticn from 
Sydenham, one of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians England 
ever bre. As the Frame of the Mind (ſays he) if 1 
may uſe the Expreſſion, is much more curious and 

than the Structure of the Body, as conſiſting in an Harmo- 
ny of the moſt excellent and almoſt divine Faculties; ſo 
if the Conſtitution of the Mind be any ways diſordered, the 
Evil muſt be ſo-much the greater, the more excellent and 
pelicate the Workmanſhip was, whilſt it remained entire. 
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J renounce the devil and all his works, the va- 
nities of this wicked world, and all the finful 
luſts of the fleſh ;; deſirin ng nothing ſo much as 

to ſerve ther faithfully alt the days of my life. 
And I fincerel Glee, relying 5 the — 9 | 
aſſiſtance of thy holy ſpirit, fo to improve the 
time which thou ſhalt be png to grant me in 
this world, that I may day become a bet- 
ter chriſtian, every iv 6 er myſelf to * Di- 
vine Majeſty more humble, more thankful, 
and more chearfully difpofed to every 5 vor 
work; and that F may perfevere'in holineſs and 
righteouſneſs unto the end. In which reſolu- 
tions, fincerely made, though in a conſcious 
ſenſe of my own weakneſs, do thou, O merciful 
God, confirm and ſtren then me; and eſpecial- 
ly this day keep it ſtedfaſtiy in the purpoſe of 
my _ to perform them; that as 7 grow in 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge 

bg lord Tg ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt, and ſo de- 
Gente: myſelf to = "ſl here, that 1 may here- 
after be 9 to thy higher fervices, thro? 

5 OT RR: Amen. 


Prrition fbr But chou Waden Father of ever. 
Grace. laſting compaſſion, thou knoweſt the 
weakneſs and corruption of my na- 
ture, and the manifold temptations to which 7 
am hourly expoſed. I therefore moſt humbly 
beſcech de to have pity upon mine infirmities, 
and to give me the conſtant affiſtance of thy 
ace, that I may effectually be reſtrained from 
and excited to y duty. Imprint upon 
my heart ſuch ere thy judgments, — 4 
fach a grateful ſenſe of OO as may 
| . 1e. aw 3 n d 


„ 
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thee, --- My moſt ſecret thoughts and actions are 
open to thy ſight, x. ever conduct 19 60 
10 as 


&* as. bebolding thee, art inviſible,” an 
one ſenſible of a dependance on thy help; and 
may thy glory be the principal aim of all n 
actions. Grant we patience under any affliction 
thou mayeſt ſee fit to lay upon e, and a mind 
always contented with 25) preſent condition. 
Let thy word abide in my memory, and thy , 
irit dwell in wy heart, that I may reſiſt, ſted- 
faſt in faith, all ſins which war againſt 2 ſoul; - 
Eſpecially thoſe which moſt eaſily beſet. me. 
ake me ever ready to do good unto all men, 
according to the abilities and 2 8 1 88 
which thou. ſhalt give ne; and may I not only 
be prudent and upright in my whole converſati- 
on, but pure and heayenly even in all my de- 
ſires ;; that ſo walking faithfully before thee all 
my days, and bein ound watching whenever 
my appointed time ſhall come, I may, through 
the merits and mediation of my great redeemer, 
be trabſlated; to a life of glory, Amn. 
Petition in be- With theſe. prayers; in behalf 
Balf of other» of myſelf, accept, O Lord, as the 
tdeteeſtimony of my love and charity, 
my. hearty interceſſion for others. Grant that 
all the nations which have already heard and 
received thy goſpel, may live I becomes. it, 
and may it continually. be. ſpreading wider and 
wider. Bleſs our king and kingdom, -+--..Rulc 
the hearts, and ſtrengthen the hands of all who, 
by thy providence, have authority under hith;--- 
May the miniſters of thy holy word. take heed 
of the mitiſtry they have received, to fulfil it! 
dend down thy bleflings, temporal and — 
3 | | | l 
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ritual, u n my relations, friends, and neigh: 
bours (eſpecially on this family).--- Reward all 
who have done me good, and pardon all who 


have done or wiſh me evil, giving them repen- 
tance, and better minds.--- Bleſs, in a particu- 
lar manner, I humbly beſeech thee, thoſe who 
pray for me, or deſire my prayers for them, 
and be merciful to all who are in any trouble 
or affliction of mind, body, or eſtate ; admi- 
riſtering to each of them help and comfort, 

according to their ſeveral neceſſities, that they 
may be conducted ſafe to © that everlaſting 

% REST, which remaineth for the people of God.” 
---- All which. petitions J humbly beg for his 
fake, who went about doing good to the ſouls 
as well as bodies of men, and who ever liveth 
to make interceſſion for the tranſgreſſors, even 
thy only ſon and our only Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 
Amen. 75 | 's. . ; 


* 


. Petition fo And how T am entering upon 
God's Bl x. | the buſineſs of that ſtation where- 
on the buſineſs - 


of the Day. in thy providence has placed me, 
NW humbly beg thy bleſſing on i 
fuch of ny endeavours as are agreeable to thy 
moſt holy word; --- dire& me in all my ways, 
and er the works of my hands, And as I 
defire to walk in a conſtant ſenſe of thy all-ſce- 
ing providence, ſo let the fame good provi- 
dence watch over me, and preſerve my goin 
out and my coming in. Defend me from all 
and adverſities; and be graciouſly plea- 
' ſed to take me, and all things belonging to me, 
into thy fatherly protection this day. Theſe 
things, O Lord, and whatſoeyer thou ſhalt ſee 
neceſſary and convenient, either for my _— 
wo LE FELT. | body, 
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body, or my eſtate, I humbly beg of thee; for 
the ſake of thy only ſon Jetus Chriſt; through 
whom I deſire to Praiſe and to Pele _ to 
all 5 Aen. e Toh 


Inftead ff the 10 pelition 15 0 10 5 Meng on de 
buſh buſt 4 a working days” read the Next A it be 
| Sun 


AF rejoice, © Pond ods an thankful. * ho 
return of ancther Sabbath. --- May I always 
remember with deliglit, as ny privilege and hap- 
pineſs, to keep ſuch a day holy, according to 
thy commandment 4; fox thou haſt not. only ſex 
it apart for thy niore ſolemn. ſervice, and our 
reſt from coil, but haſt made it honourable z 
rſh, by railing thy ſon from the dead, and-then 

by pouring thy ſpirit on his apoſtles. ---- With- 
draw my mind, I beſeech thee, froni the 5 

the buſineſs, and pleaſures of this life, ch | 
will ſhortly. have an end; tliat I may more free- 
ly attend on the great concerns of that far bet. 
ter life, which is to laſt for evermore. . Bleſſed 
be God that I live in a land where I am allows 
ed the fret exerciſe of ny religion, and where 1 
have this day an opportunity of attending on 


thee in a place of publick worſhip. Oh may * 


never ney ect the worſhip, nor prafane the day 
—Bleſſed be God that 7 have à miniſter to 
reatht ne; the Lord profper his labours; and 
give me 17 Profit by them, that both bf ur 


6 — * ——— CD GIVE m 
Auel #68 of thy majeſty," and A live- 
Iy ſenſe of "my G0 94 W that try prayers and 
praiſes may be offered up in a 880 and ſeri- 


ous "tnatiner,-— Make me "attentive to thy holy 
11 word, 
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word, and to all the good inſtructions which 
ſhall be given me ; but, above all | things, grant, 
O Lord, that I may not reſt in any outward 
performances, but, by a right uſe of thy holy 
ordinances, I may improre in grace, to thy ho- 
nour and n own peace: And that, when this 
 rranſitory lite ſhall end, I may be prepared for 
the higher exerciſes and enjoyments of thy hea- 
1 temple and kingdom, through the merits 

— and ee nd _ ow 
Chu, NO: 1 


belt 0 wal mercifal God, ail my pr } 

preſented i in the name of thy well-beloved En, | 
my compaſſionate redeemer and prevailing in- 
terceſſor; WhO in his goſpel inſtruc᷑ted * en- 
couraged me thus to addreſs Ther. 2 


5 UR Farbe, which a in heaven 3— 5 
A lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
ese, Thy wth be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. --- 
And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we for 
them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us 
not into temptation; wr — deliver us from evil. 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
8 * gloty; for ever and ever. Amen. 


ine Hou Ai your Devotions, either 

_ ar witbout the Lord's Prayer, it will be very 

Proper. to add theſe important words of the Apoſtle, 

which contain 4 ſummary: of all the inet 

' bleſſings. you have been. implaring, and 75 all that 

ences the bappintſs 4 e 
2 217% e ee e x4. © 

u the grace or e wer Lord Jeſus Chin, 15 
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and the love of God, -- and the communion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, --- be with ME Lor ws} and 
with all whom I [or ce] ought to remember 


in My [or our] WEed? this on [or + 
and for ever more! 


A for concluding er, to Be uſed. after your 
private or public devotrons. © 


Dardony 0 God, for Chriſt's ſake, the cold- 
neſs of my worſhip, and the wanderings of my 
thoughts. Graciouſly accept my imperfect ſer- 
vices; and enable me to grow wiſer and better 
by every: artendance on thee, Amen. | 


Begin your F Devotions with the foort 
DEI Fun, the ſan as itt the Lords l 


A Praven. ron Tux Evzn1nc. 


14 When 5 1 is uſed as a a Family Haw: foe _ 
 direfjons given in the. like caſe for that in 


the e _ Yong v WE r for 1 Us 9 | 


ME, & 


| 255 Lord, the reat and glori- 
Thankſgiving. ous God, = haſt. created 

all things by mY Almigh 

Power, thou ordereſt all * y thy Wiſe 
Providence. Who can expireſs the exceeding. 
2 of the Lord, which is ſo continually, 
abundantly deſce on the ſinful ſons of 
men !--- This d every day, we have 
largely taſted of t thy — Ohl let thy ne- 
ver- ceaſing kindneſs enkindle my love ! may I 


I wa, and ever, give thee moſt. humble and un- 


oo 7 ab feigned 
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feigned thanks for the mercies which from time 
to time thou haſt vouchſafed me; for my be- 
ing, my reaſon, and all other endowments and 
faculties: of foul and body; for my health,” or 
for thy ſupport in ſickneſs, friends, food, rai- 
ment, and all other comforts and conveniencies 
of this life ;--- above all, I adore thy tender 
mercy and compaſſion to me, and to all man- 
kind, in ſending thy only ſon into the world to 
redeem me from fin and eternal death; and in 
giving me the knowledge and ſenſe of my duty 
towards thee. J bleſs thee for thy patience 
with me, notwithſtanding my many and great 
provocations; for all the directions, aſſiſtances, 
and comforts of thy holy ſpirit; for thy conti- 
nual care, 8 and watchful pfovidence over me, 
thro* the whole courſe of my life; and particu- 
larly for the mercies and benefits of the paſt 
day; beſeeching thee to continue theſe thy bleſ- 
ſings to me, and to give me grace to ſhew my 
ſenſe of them; and all thy other mercies, that 1 
way ever ſerve thee with gratitude and delight, 
obſerving a ſincere obedience to his laws, thro? 
whoſe merits and interceſſion we receive all our 
bleſſings. Amen. | 25 


Confeffen, I am aſhamed to reflect on my re- 
pPeated offences againſt a Gop ſo infi- 
nitely good; yet, O Lord, as thou has promi- 
ed 'mercy and forgiveneſs to all them who con- 
feſs and forſake their ſins, I now come before 
thee in an humble ſenſe of my own,unworthi- 
neſs, lamenting, that my Thovonrs have 
too frequentiy wandered from thee; that my 
Wops have been unprofitable, and often ſin- 


ful, -: and that the Actions of my life have 
Pr o 5 7 f F j N | TID een 
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| 3 ſo contrary to ** law.--- have every day 
been doing thoſe things which thou haſt forbid- 
den, and leaving .« the things which thou 


baſt commanded ſo that when I look back up- 


on my. palt life, and remember that thou 24 


privy to my moſt ſecret ſins, I am afraid of thy 
judgments, and aſhamed to lift up my eyes un- 
to thee.--- This day, even this day, I have ad- 


* & » 


ded to my former iniquities, ene by ſuch 
or ſuch ſins, naming the fins rd convince 
me thoroughly of my 4 0 and my need 
of thy aldltance !--- Make me deeply, laftingly 
ſenſible of my ever increaſing ſins, and of my 
| guilty and undone condition, without the 1 Ader 
poſition and atonement of m fe > hay mg 
mediator and advocate, ) eſus dai Amen. 


Perition far But thou.” Lands art patient, long 
Porn '* ſuffering, and abundant in 32 
keeping mercy for thouſands, and 
ardoning; iniquity, thro? the, atonement made 
pa thy ſon, which his goſpel has encouraged 
me to plead. Do thou, O gracious Father, Who 
deſireſt not the death of à ſinner, for his ſake 
blot out all my e Extend to me, 


even 


vP Whew this Proper is wad by wt ger in ſecret 
worſhip, let him here mention the fins Re recollects; or 
which, from queſtions of /e/f-examination, he finds kimſelf 
10 have committed, either in Thought, Word, or Deed, 
n the preceding day.— But when this prayer is uſed in a 
Family the words eſpecially b, as between theſe hooks 1h 
muſt be omitted; and inſtead thereof, let him who 
make. a. ſhort. pauſe here, that every one in the room ma 
have a little time for recollection, and ſecret confeſſion of 
fins and failings of that day: but a more particular con- 
feſſion may be made in — either before or after pray. 
ers, a8 each rom has time for a fuller elf-etaminttoh. 
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exen to me, Lotd, as an act of grace, that ſt. 
sfaction which my ſaviour has made to thy jus 
mw « He was wounded for my ſins, and bruiſed 
far pour on tmiquities.” As the chaſtiſement which ob- 
| eace was fon. bim, fo let me be heal. 
ed by 4 by bis fk ts; he hs Fey i l 
| thy 43 N ich 1 have bre Lord! 
metniber me fot his bitter ages; Lord re 
ſidet me itt his meritorious obedience; Lord! 
regard me, thto? his 1 8 40 interceſſion 2 
For his ſake, O 0D, for his fake, be gra- 
cious unto me thy ſervant, and for the merit of 
his fufferings be thou merciful to my fins, 
May I feel the livelieſt iniprefſions of love ahd 
Aeudde for what he has done and' ſuffered ! 
lake me thoroughly ſenſible of the malignity 
of vice, and of TY hatred to it, which required 
ſuch a facrifice; 1005 in me 4 hearty contriti- 
on, arid let the remembrance of fin be more 
grievous and afflicting to me, than of any other 
evif whatſoever; that 1, worthily lamenting m 
kranſgreſftons, bring: brought to a hatred of; and 
a hearty repentance for then, may have à well 
grounded comfortable perſuaſſon, that my ſins 
are forgiven, and obtain a full pardon at thy 
Bands, who art ever ready to receive humble 
and penitent ſinners, for the fake of thy fon Je- 
fus Chriſt, 0 out only, iger and r 
Amen. | 


| Pere D Fa d Lech bei fir perden of 
| 2 my ſins, but alſo for Grace to cure 
e ah eiterered- mature As thou 

haſt put into thy heart deſires and reſs}utioris of 
amendment, continue to me the affiſtarice of 


thy ply pin, thas 1 may bring the ſame to 
good 


\ 
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ffect, 1 ly, and 
wood egen. n_ 4 godly POM 1 70 5 


ife.--; Reform whatever th 99 Fg 

the temper and diſpoſition of my 20 chat no 

unclean thoughts, unlawful deſigns, or ir 

Jar deſires may reſt there. Purge my heart fr 172 

envy, hatred, and inalice, that j may N f 

fer the ſun to go down upon my W 

my heart a fit habitation for thy holy ſp, yes 

thus endue me with a living faith. --:Quicks 

with inward holineſs.--- Number me I chaſe 

who 5 Myrſbip God in the. ſpirit, and xeaice is 

40 * Chriſt Feſus : not. having am confident? in the 
% 5 And fince the time of my abode in 

hl tranſitory world is ſo very yncertainy ſince 


fatter myſelf with the conceit of 47 4 5 
finyance in this tabernacle of 8 Z 


wait for my great change, waitin conſtant ex- 
g of it, and in the babitua} preparation 
or it; warn Fe tr heayen, as I approach. to 
the grave, and finding at laſh, 36 my 1 7 
ble comfort, A 9 die is gain: ſp Rat li- 


ving or dying I may be thine, throu 17 me 

its and in of ound wa eur Je 

Jus CHO Aen. 25 flak 15 
2 On Sunday Evening 1 0 | plows be 
tuen the hooks | thus} be 


x . 
£0 toes 


1 
"A 


Bron; but at vo cuber dane. 
* ki day; moſt gracious Gon, 1 * Lek 


rag in the ſervices of thy houſe, grant that 


d r OY : 
the 


err! 3 Phillip: 1 36. | „ 


Iam to Es happy ar miſerable eternally when 
depart hence, and am no more 127 * "gt e not 


> 
3 

„ 

1 

1 

| ' 
4 

t 
ZW 
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the negligent uſe I have made of theſe ſpiritu: 

al improvements cauſe thee, in Anger, to with- 
Hold thy beg 4. Duſt for my redeemer's ſake; 

deeply impreſs, both on my memory and on my 

heart, the inſtructions J have received; and let 
the fruit be viſible thro? the following week and 
whole courſe of my life.--- Accept the praiſes I 

offerd, and the humiliations'T then made, toge- 


ther with all the petitions preſented for my elf 


and others.--- May I and each of my fellow- 
worſhippers find, when we return again to the 
world, that we have been with Feſus , 
and gained ſome freſh ſupplies of his ſpirit.— 


And for ſuch who ond have attended on thine 


ordinances, O Lord, but could not; viſit them 
With thy favour in their retirements :--- And as 
for thoſe. who might have waited on "thee, but 
did not chaſe ſo to do, Lord pity them, and bring 
them to a better mind: And may the power 
and the riches of thy grace in Chriſt Jeſus' ap- 
pear in their recovery, and ſalvation. Prevent 
me; O Lord, from doing any thing the remain- 
der of this day, which might have a tendency 
to diſſipate my thoughts, and wear away thoſe 
ſerious impreſſions which have been made upon 


— 


me; but lead me, thou heart: ſearching Gop; 


to a true repentance, to a ſteady faith, and to a 


fincere obedience; and, O grant that I may ne- 
ver be like thoſe wicked ones of old, % 


<« flattered. thee with their mouth, and lied unto 
«© thee with their tongues ;, for their hearts were 


not right with thee, nor were they ſtedfaſt in 
<< thyicovenant *;” but cauſe me to watch, pray, 


elpe-' 


and ftrive more than ever againſt my ſins, 
ä 2 1 cially 


* 


Cially the fin of unbelief; and may I be more 
deeply concerned to have my heart renewed, 
that in the end I may attain to an 28 
SaBBATR, through the mediation of Jeſus Chrit 
, our Lord. Amen.] _ 


Petitiex in be. And to my prayers for my/elf, I 
half of others. would join my interceſſions, both 
5 | general and particular, for others.--- 
Do. thou; O God, who art the governor of all 
the nations, and father of all men, ſpread the 
religion of thy ſon; in its purity and ſimplicity, 
upon the whole race of mankind, and may it 
produce happy effetts in their hearts and lives. 
--- May the light of thy goſpel ſhine upon all 
people; that all may ſee, that all may partake 
of thy great ſalvation. --= May thy fervant, our 
king, be endued with all chriſtian and royal 
virtues. --- May the miniſters of thy goſpel be 
happily inſtrumental to promote the knowledge 
and practice of real vital chriſtianity, both by 
their doctrine and example. Send down thy 
bleflings, temporal and ſpiritual, upon all »y 
relations, friends, and neighbours [e/þecially up- 
on this family]. © Be thou their father, and 
let them be thy ſons and daughters, O Lord 
« Almighty$.” Reward all that have done 
me „and pardon all thoſe ung have done 
or wiſh' me evil, giving them repentance and a 
better diſpoſition. Have pity upon all who are 
afflicted either in mind, body, or eſtate, eſpeci- 
ally upon thoſe who want the neceſſary means 
of inſtruction. Bring to their minds all ſuch 
conſiderations as may revive and ſuceour them. 
eee ee l commend 


8 2 Cor. vi. 18. 
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] comm̃end unto thy tender compaſſion all 
ſick and dying perſons, that they may omit no- 
thing which is neceſſary to make their peace 
with thee before they die; and I farther beſeech 
thee to extend thy mercy even to thoſe who ne- 
ver pray for themſelves, that they may ſee, be- 
fore it he tdo late, the danger of living with- 
% out Gop in the world.”--- Adminiſter to e- 
very one help and comfort, according to their 
ſeveral neceſſities, for his ſake who went about 
doing good to the ſouls of men, thy Son and 
our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


F Reft and © In a partieular manner, I beſeech 
Protection. thee to continue thy. gracious pro- 
ctection to me [and my family] this 
night, in which multitudes will breathe, their 
laſt. Into thy hand I commend my ſoul and 
body, my ſubſtance, my dwelling, and all things 
that belong to me. Do thou, O thou'preſer- 
ver of men, who neither ſlumbereſt nor ſleepeſt, 
be pleaſed to take both me and them into thy 
eſpecial eare and protection. May I lie down 
with conſolation in Chriſt, and the dope of his 
appearing as my advocate. Defend me from 
all dangers and miſchiefs, and from the dread 
and fear of them, that I may enjoy ſuch quiet 
and refreſhing ſleep Cor ſuch ſupports under my 
reſtleſs nights] as may fit me for the duties of 
the following Day. May I awake full of the 
. praiſes of thy goodneſs, and with freſh refoluti- 
ons of dedicating my preſeryed life to thy glo- 
ry and fervice,--- And, Lord, make me ever 
mindful of that time, when I ſhall lie down in 
the duſt; and grant me grace always to live in 
ſuch a ſtate, that I may never be afraid to pr . 
| | „ but 


: 


4 . 


/ 
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but that whether I live, I may live unto thee, 
or whether J die, I may die unto: thee.--- Not- 


withſtanding all my unworthineſs, I cannot de- 


ſpair of ſuch try'd goodneſs, and I now caſt 
myſelf on thine- infinitely tender mercy in thy 
well-beloved Son, whoſe precious. blood will 


ſpeak better things in my behalf than my lips | 
can "eter or my heart conceive. Amen. 


Hear, 0 moſt merciful God, this my Prayer, 
humbly preſented in the name of thy well-belo- - 
ved Son, my compaſſionate redeemer, and pre- 
vailing interceſſor; who has in his Goſpel in- 


ſtructed and encouraged me thus, to addreſs 
Thee. | 


Our father, which art in Heaven, . 
The grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Sc. 
End the whole of your evening devotions with 


455 ſhort concluding prayer as you uſed after the 
manns s worſhip. 


FTC e 


ix” ; 
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* 


Je 25 
138 


* 85 
* 


„ 
* 
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Taz aſſign a better reaſon for 8 
choice of the foregoing prayers, than what 
we find in the Author's own words, in his ſaid 
Spiritual I. iſtructions. 8 


« Theſe prayers I have divided regularly, as 
ſuch diviſions may be of very great uſe to moſt 
people, by preſerving order, and preventing 
contuſion in their addreſſes to Go b, particu- 
larly in reminding them of what they want, 
ought to aſk for. It is therefore hoped they 
will carefully attend to the ſeveral heads, or 
_ diviſions, and imprint them in their memories; 
with a view to which I have inſerted the gene- 
ral heads in the margin on the ſides of the 
prayers. --- By the bleſſing of Gop upon the 
uſe of theſe means, they may be enabled in 
time to purſue the ſame order and method, in 
their own words and expreſſions ; namely, in 
Thankſgivings and Petitions formed out of 
their con hearts. A circumſtance greatly to 

e deſired, as it will form the mind to a habit 


: of regular prayer ; but this can only | be attained 


POSTSCRIPT. 437 
hs a diligent uſe of their talents; that is to Ws 


by devour and conſtant pradtice.. 
The uſe too of theſe divifionsT think may be 


Wa ſtjll farther; as by this method 3 


rſons may hap ly become wi 
the deſign od Wag of 3 * ſo 
as more early i in life to acquire the ine 
habit of praying with the underſtanding, and per- 
forming to their Creator, in their youth, a 
Lathe Service.” 
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